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EDITOR’S NOTE 


The selection of the short stories in this volume—all 
of which were broadcast in the first instance—has 
devolved upon me less from any merit of my own than 
because I happen to be at the moment the member of 
tfie B.B.C. staff in charge of this particular section of 
broadcasting. “By th’ good rights,” as a Bensusan 
character would say, the honour Should have fallen to my 
predecessor in office, Christopher Salmon, who fought 
long and hard to establish the broadcast short story, who 
set It on its feet, and to whom authors and listeners alike 
owe a debt of gratitude. To him this book should be— 
and so far as I am concerned, is—dedicated. 

„ , . _ Hilton Brown 

Broadcasting House, 

London. 

1944 
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COINCIDENCE 


This is the story of a coincidence. At any rate I call it 
a coincidence. You may not. IJowever. 

The road where I live is very Ion" and very straight. 
It’s paved with wood and well lighted after dark. The 
result i.s that cars and taxis going by during the night 
• . . often go quite fast. I don’t blame ’em. They hardly 
ever wake me unless they stop near the house. 

However, about two months ago, one did. 

I mean he did wake me. He jammed on his brakes for 
all he was worth just oppofeite my window and pulled up 
dead. You know what a row that makes. Then after quite 
a short pause he drove on again. That was nothing, of 
course, and it didn’t make much impression on me at the 
moment. I was only just not asleep. But about two 
minutes later the same thing happened again. This time 
it was a taxi—at least it sounded like a taxi. Just about 
the same place the driver shoved on his brakes with a 
regular scream and he stopped. Then I think he backed 
a few yards, but I don’t know. At all events he did a bit 
of shunting and in a minute or two he cleared off. As you 
can imagine this second . . . business . . . made more of 


an impression, and when still a third car went through 

the same . . , programme—I really did quite try to 

address my mind to the problei^. (I like that expression^ 

I once beard Winston Churchill use it.) You know how 

utterly vague one can be at three o’clock in the morning. 

I saidj “Oh yes. I know what it is—it’s the same as last 
February.” 
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In February, or was it Jaiiuaryt—anyway whenever it 
was—Mie water main bust—ami a hole became in the 
middle of the road. They fenced it off with poles and red 
lamps, and put a watchman and brazier and sentry box 
inside. 

That was all right, of course, but during the night a 
thickish fog came on, and ears came whizzing along, bank¬ 
ing on a clear road, and didn’t see the lights until they 
were nearly on top of them, and had to pull up in .a hurry. 
Can’t you see the watchman .striking out for the shore— 
after the first two or three?—mit brazier. 

At allovents I thought. “That's what’.s happened again”. 
Hut then 1 said, “Uang it all it's A ugiist —there can’t be a 
fog—so it isn't that. This must be looked into”. So 1 got 
out of bed and went and hung out of the window. Pres¬ 
ently a largo touring ear came buzzing along and just 
opposite me on went the brakes and it tried to loop the 
loop like the otliers had. I couldn’t quite see where it had 
pulled up because there are rather trees on each side of my 
window, but I heard jicople get out and there wa.s a 
general air of excitement for about a minute. Then they 
climbed in again and the door banged and away they went. 
You can quite imagine how' intriguing it all was. I said 
this cannot be borne for another moment. I simply must 
go and see w hat it’s all about. So I put on some slippers 
and my dressing gow’ii (pale blue, and much admired about 
the house) and went down stairs and out into the road. 

Heautiful warm night and no end of a moon. I looked 
up and down but there wasn’t a thing in sight, and appar¬ 
ently nothing whatever wrong with the road. So I crossed 
_pver to where the marks of skidding began. There were 
great shining scrawks all over the shop—and then I saw 
the cause of all the trouble. TI\e moonlight was pretty 
bright, and about fifteen yards up the road was a patch 
of deep shadow thrown by a tree. In this shadow' there 
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was a man lying. His back was towards me and his feet 
were about a yard from the pavement. He seemed to be 
dressed in light bro\%'n clothes—not exactly a check pat¬ 
tern but ruled off in squares, so to speak. You often see 
girls with cloaks made of that kind of stuff. 

Well, of coui-se, I started walking up the road towards 
him, but when I got within five or six yards an extra¬ 
ordinary thing happened. He disappeared. At least he 
didn't exactly disappear, but I suddenly saw what ho 
really was. He was a rough patch in the road—er . . . 
don't misjudge me. I’d spent an absolutely l)lamele.ss 
evening. No—something liad evidently gone wrong with 
the watermain during the afternoon. They’d come ami 
mended the pipe, and hadn't had time to make good the 
paving. They’d just shoved the wood blocks back loose, 
bashed them down with a—basher—and bru.shed some 
sand over the whole thing. Anyway it produced a per¬ 
fectly astounding optical illu.sion. And as if it wasn't 
realistic enough already, there was a small piece of paper 
stuck on the road, and it gave a gleam of white just where 
the collar would be. 

Well, I was walking backwards and forwards across the 
critical point—that is—the point where the optical illu¬ 
sion ceased to opp, as it were—and you’ve no idea bow 
startling it was—it’s a little difficult to describe. 

I don’t know whether any of you have ever been to a 
cinema, but the time I went one of the scenes showed a 
beautiful maiden sitting on a stone seat by the side of a 
lake with water lilies and swans and so on, really very 
fine, and then, before you could say knife, the whole thing 
sort of dissolved and you found yourself in a low-down 
eating house in New York, watching a repulsive-looking 
individual eating spaghetti. 

Well, that’s what it was like and while I was coquetting 
with this effect—round the comer came a policeman, very 
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surprised to see me playing “Here we go gathormg nuts 
in May"—er—so early in the morning. lie probably said. 
"Ilere’s a gink in a dressing gown. I’ll arrest him—he must 
be eracked, and I shall get promoted." 

lie rame up to me with a certain amount of—hesita¬ 
tive—btit 1 reassured him and said, “Now you stand just 
here and look at that man lying there." And he looked 
and said, “Well I’m—something or other" and started off 
uj) the road—evidently meaning to pick him up. But in 
three or four yards he got to the place where the mirage 
melted—ainl then it really was as good as a play. Ho 
looked—ami rub})ed his eyes—and looked again. Then he 
walked to the i)atch in the road and examined that. And 
as soon as he'd decided it wasn't my fault, 1 explained to 
hin\ how dangerous it was, that all the ears and taxis wore 
shying at it, and one of them might easily eonio to grief. 

they were waking me up every two min\ites. So I 
said. “If you’ll stop about hero and warn things. I’ll go 
across and sec Sir William Horwood in the morning and 
get him to make you a sergeant". And he said, “I ain a 
sergeant". So I said, “Never mind—perhaps he'll make 
you another”. And I went back to bed. 

At about four o’clock there were noises in the road, so I 
got up and looked out and there was my sergeant uud 
an inspector doing a sort of foxtrot backwards and for¬ 
wards-having a great time. No, it wasn’t a foxtrot_it 

was more of a pavane, which has been described as a slow 
and stately dance—the sort of thing they used to dance in 
armour. I think they went on playing till it got light. 

Well next day men came and made a proper job of the 

patch in the road—with concrete and tar and so on_and 

there it was. 

That was in August. Now comes the peculiar part. 

Sxactly a fortnight ago—at about one in the morning_ 

there was the same old noise of a car pulling up in a violent 
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hurry. I was sort of half asleep—and I said, “There—the 
same thing’s going on happening all night and I shan’t 
get a wink of sleep”. 

However, this ear didn’t drive on as it ought to have 
done. There were voices and footsteps and the sound of 
the car being backed. General excitement. After a few 
minutes of this I got curious—and again went out—in my 
blue dressing go\vn. The car was pulled up just at the 
same old place. But there wasn’t any optical illusion about 
it this time. They’d run over a man and he was very dead. 
They said he’d walked off the pavement right into them. 
And now comes the coincidence. He was wearing light 
brown clothes—not exactly a check pattern, but ruled off 
into squares, so to speak. Yon often see girls with cloaks 
made of that kind of stuff. 
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“ A. J. Alan 

TTIE FIRE BELE 


Tjast year an extremely unpleasant thin" happened 
to me.* I was fetched back to London during rny 
stimmor leave to attend a conference. It was a rotten 
conference anyhow, all about nothing, and it didn't even 
stand us hinch. Hut it went on until it was too late to 
start back to the country. There was another man in the 
same boat as me—a fellow called Mason—he's of the 
Home Otbee, and he'd bad to come back all the way from 
Cornwall, so we arranged to put up at the Durham—you 
know, near Hyde Park, and we thought we’d do a show 
of some sort during the evening. 

Anyway, we sat down to dinner in that hotel resta\irant 
about half-past seven and we hadn’t then made Up our 
minds what to go and see. And we were just sort of talking 
about'nothing much when 1 began to be rather curious 
about the accent of the people sitting at the table behind 
me. It’s always rather fun trying to guess what part of 
the world people come from by the way they speak, and I 
couldn't place this couple at all. They were English all right 
and well educated, but there was something about their 
intonation which was new to me. However, after a bit 
they started mentioning Hobart, which as you all know is 
the capital of Tasmania, and I thought Oh, that’s it! I 
could see them in a mirror and they were obviously a 
middle-aged husband and wife and their table was laid 
for three. Presently in came a girl of about eighteen, who 
was evidently their daughter. And my word, everyone 
turned to look at her. She was quite lovely. Tall with won- 
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derful red hair, rather the film-star type admittedly, but I 
mean—er—lips and eyebrows horrible, and inflamed fin^'er 
nails and all the rest of it, but, even sc, she was very, very 
striking, and as I say, she made a sensation. But I’m afraid 
she wasn’t quite as nice as she looked. It wasn’t long 
before she’d started a real row with her family. And one 
couldn’t help hearing what it was all about because she 
had one of those regrettable voices which you sometimes 
come across. What had apparently happened was that 
Father had made a mistake and taken tickets for the 
wrong play. She’d thought they were going to a thing 
called “Toodfc-oo” whereas he’d got seats for the Old 
Vic—Shakespeare or something and not exactly in her 
line and she went on about it—getting shriller and shriller 
—until finally poor old Pop tottered out to the telephone 
to see if he could do anything about changing the seats. 

That caused a lull for a bit but he came back looking 
thoroughly miserable and said he hadn’t been able to do 
anything at all and it was going to be Shakespeare or 
nothing. Whereupon her ladyship started all over again, 
only ten times worse, and it got quite embarrassing. I 
mean it was early and not many people there—well it is 
awkward when things like that happen. However, the 
situation was saved because a fellow got up from a table 
somewhere the other side of them and he came up and 
said to the Father—“Excuse me for butting in and all 
that but w’e haven’t been able to help hearing that j’our 
daughter is a shade disappointed with not being able to 
go to Toodle-oo to-night, and it so happens that my 
wife and I are going —and we have a spare stall. So if your 
daughter—if you’ll allow your daughter to come with us, 
we shall be delighted, and we’ll bring her back the moment 
the performance is over”. 

Well of course the old people didn’t like to accept all 
at once, but they finally agreed and the man went back 
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to his and the rest of the room heaved a sigh of 

relief and we vrent on with our dinner in peace. 

1 said to Mason, “T wonder what the chances are 
against a thing like that ha])])ening? Here’s a girl who 
wants (o go to a theatre, there is only one seat left in the 
world and someoiie three yards olT has got it in his pocket.” 
And Mason said. “Yes, h\it has he got it in his liocket?” 
And I said, “Oh. 1 see what you mean, but surely those 
peojde are much too solid and dull to be in that line of 
Imsitie.'is”. He said, “Don't you believe it, that's how it’s 
done. Anyway, I'm going out to make some arrange¬ 
ments. Don't turn roiiiul because they haven't seen you”. 
And oil he went. He was back in a few minutes. He said, 
“Thi.s looks like being a really good .show. What always 
liappeiis is that we don't hear about these things until 
(he day after the girl’s gone for good and it’s too late. 
And tliere’ve been three very like this since ChristmavS. So 
to .see one start under one’s very nose, isn’t it absolute .. ” 
And I said, “I see your point. What’s the next move?” 
And he said, “We’ie going to follow them wherever they 
go 

So wo linishod dinner and went out and I got the car 
round and we sat in her about—oh, thirty yards from the 
hotel entrance. I couldn’t help laughing. 6u the other side 
of the road there were two obvious police-cars drawn up 
back to back, ready to start off either way and through the 
railings just inside the park there, I saw a very suspicious- 
looking motor-cycle combination; the men weren’t in 
uniform, but there wasn’t much doubt about them. I said 
to Mason, ‘‘You’ve certainly done the thing in style, but 
haven’t you any aeroplanes kicking about?” And I*forget 
what he said to that, for just then our party appei-ed at 
the door of the hotel and got into a car. I think it was a 
hired car, because the chauffeur didn’t seem to know them 
by sight. That is to say, ho didn’t get out to open the 
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door until the man went across the pavement and spoke 
to him. Anyhow, off they started, with ns after them. 

I said: “Well they won’t go to the theatre anyway". ]\Iason 
said: “Oh yes they will or the girl will smell a rat. She 
knows where she’s going, but when they get there they’ll 
pretend there is something wrong about their seats— 
which of course they haven’t got—and then they'll take 
her somewhere else and she won’t know where she's going". 
Well, they did go to the theatre, but unfortunately, we 
weren’t able to see what happened at the booking-office 
becau.se I was caught by the traffic lights. Ma.son did his 
best and got there as soon as he could but he w'as too late, 
and I had to keep in the stream going past the theatre 
and he came out and told me to park the car somewheie 
handy and come back, which I did. He then told me that 
.somehow or other they’d managed to get tickets and go in. 
“What’s more, we’re going in too. A grateful Government 
has stood us a box.” I thought—splendid, much better 
than hanging about outside. So wo waited until the 
curtain had gone up and then w’ent in. And there were our 
three bang in the middle of the front row of the stalls. 

We had to keep well back, of course, in case any of 
them looked up but they didn’t, they were too busy 
watching the play. And they bought her an enormous box 
of chocolates, but I must say she wasn’t behaving fright¬ 
fully well. She laughed a little too loudly and rather 
threw herself about in her seat. I’m not suggesting for a 
moment that she’d—er, had too much to drink—I mean— 
perish the thought! But she w'as in a very excited state.'' ^ 

Well, nothing interesting happened during the show 
except that one of Mason’s chaps . . . came in and took a 
photograph and just before the end we went and collected 
the car and waited in a side street. It was a street you 
could see the theatre from if you stood at the corner. I 
know that sounds a bit involved, that, but I hope you 
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follow me. And tliere was no risk of us lo.siiifr their oar 
becuise it had to i)ass us before it could turn off any¬ 
where. This had been all arranjred for us while we were 
inside. 

Well, presently the audience bejrau to come out and in 
due course, our lot. We were loo far off to see much that 
haj)[)ened, hut it looked as though they were having an 
altercation of some sort on the pavement and while they 
were arffuiiiir their car was bloekiii" the way with everyone 
hehinil hootin" at them. They pushed off at last, and we 
followed. And it was soon <|uite clear that they were not 
“(oinjr hack to the hotel. We went alon*? the Tottenham 
('ourt Hoad, Euston Hoad, Finchley Hoad and out towards 
Harnet and it was most Ihrillinjr. T'p till then 1 don't 
mind confessinj: that I'd been a hit doubtful whether wo 
had been—well, whether we mightn't liave been a bit too 
clever, but this run out of London settled it. We load ^n^eat 
fun "oiiiK alonp. You may remeinher we’d started off with 
two police cars and a motor-bieyele-side-ear thinp—but 
by the time we’d passed Hendon wo’fl collected several 
more and oven that didn't end it. Instructions had been 
sent on ahead—that we wore to he looked out for 
so we kept on overtaking other police-ears which also 
joined the procession—till we must have looked like a 
blooming motor-rally. I tell you, there was never a dull 
moment. Of course the police cars had all got wireless and 
the motor-bicycle gentleman kept coming up alongside 
us and handing in messages from Scotland Yard about 
Ports being watched and so on. In fact, everything was 
fairly on the buzz. 

However, we finally stopped at a road-house—at least 
the ear in front did. I had to go past and turn round and 
what happened to our retinue I don’t know. They seemed 
to melt away but they couldn’t have gone far. Anyway we 
came back and shoved the car in the parking place at the 
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Bide of the precious caravan. . . . And after a bit I went 
inside to see what was going on. 

It was a large place and it didn't look as though it had 
been open long. The decorations looked too clean. There 
was an orchestra of sorts making a nasty noise and a few 
people dancing in the middle of the room. And the rest of 
the space was chock-full of small tables with a rather 
mixed lot having drinks. Oui* three were at a table on the 
edge of where the dancing was going on and I was looking 
round for somewhere quiet to sit when I saw a bar at the 
side of the room which was ju.st the thing. It had got 
moorish arches and fretwork in front of it so I got behind 
that and watched through the interstices. I tried to get 
a drink but there was nothing but lemon-squash if the 
man didn’t know you, and it might have been rather dull 
if it hadn’t been for our red-haired young woman. She’d 
somehow managed to get hold of some champagne and 
it w’asn’t making her any quieter. She kept calling out 
remarks to the people dancing and so on and her host and 
hostess began to look thoroughly disgusted. And finally 
the man got up and came across to the bar. He asked for 
a whiskey and soda and couldn’t have it, of coiir.se, and 
that was the last straw. He turned to me and said, ‘Tf 
only I could get hold of the fellow who rang that fire- 
bell”. I said, “Wbat fire-bell?” And he said, “Would you 
really like to know? because if I don’t tell someone about 
it quite soon, I shall burst”. And I said, “Yes, I really 
should like to know and I should hate you to burst”. So 
he told me. He said “I’ve got a son in the Navy. He’s a 
Sub-Lt., and he’s taking a course at the Navigation 
School, Portsmouth. And I don’t know whether you kiio\v 
the Navigation School, but it’s actually inside the dock¬ 
yard”. And I said, “Yes, I do know that”. He said, “Very 
well then. About a week ago, some young idiot taking the 
course got out at two o’clock in the morning and rang the 
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dockyard fire-bell for fun. There wa.s a frightful row, 
naturally, and the Cotnniander-iu-Chief, Port.^rnouth, was 
so anjrry about it that he‘s stopped all their leave until the 
culprit owns uj) and no-one has owned up. E.veept four 
people who couldn't have done it and all leave is still 
stoi>j)e<l". W ell, I said "disaraceful”. But rather wondering 
what he was driving at. However, lie explained. lie said, 
“To-day’s iny son's birtlniay, my wife and I are staying in 
London and he uas coining up for the night and wo were 
all going to the theatre—thing called Toodlc-oo, but of 
course, he couldn't come. Well, during dinner at our hotel 
the young woman at the next table started making a fuss 
because her father'd taken seats for the wrong play. She 
wanted to see tliivS Toodlc-oo and he'd booked for some¬ 
thing else . . . such a scene about it that we simply had to 
suggest lior coming with us as we’d got a spare seat. And 
she did, and she’s been simply appalling. She was bad 
enough in the tlieatre, Imt when it was over she flatly 
refused to go home. t?he insisted on being brought to this 
disreputable place”. And ho said, “You know it’s all very 
well, I’m the town clerk of”—no, it wasn’t Birmingham 
—hut somewhere jolly like it—and he said, “You know, 
if our Watch Committee ever got to hear that I’d ever been 
seen in such a haunt of—er—vice, they’d probably make 
me re,8igu”. 

By the way, things were rapidly becoming much worse. 
An extremely vulgar cabaret turn had taken the floor and 
our young frieml was standing on a table conducting it 
with a fork. Well I said, “The best thing for you is to take 
her home”. Ho said, “Take her home! That’s just it, she 
won’t go home.” I said, “ Oh, wo can soon arrange that. 

I know some people here”. And I beckoned up Mason_ 

ho was standing at the hack—and introduced them and I 
said, “that obstreperous young woman has become too 
much for our friend here and he wants us to cart her 
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home”. But he said—that is the Town Clerk—he said, 
“Oh no, I’m afraid I can’t do that. You see I don't know 
you gentlemen and I promised her father and mother I’d 
be responsible for her”. Mason and I grinned a bit—we 
couldn’t help it—but he said, “If you’ll help me get her 
into our car, we shall be very much obliged”. So we said, 
“Just as you like”. And we waited our chance and just 
hustled her out and before you could say knife we were 
all on our way back to London. 

And when we got to the Durham—old stick-in-the— 
I mean the Town Clerk—said, rather surprised, “Are you 
two staying here?” And I said, “Yes”. “Well,” he said, 

“what an extraordinary coincidence.” And I said. “Yes, 
isn’t it?” 
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1 lie preparatory scliool I went to was near Haywards' 
Heath—al>out sixteen miles from RriKhton. The Head¬ 
master was a man called Mercer and he knew his job. 

He taujilit us cricket, rugger and a few other things. He 
didn't make us \\i\\k two and two on Sunday afternoons, 
but ho discouraged us from openly laughing at schools 
who <lid. If anyone attempted to put on side he promptly 
thrasluMl him. In fact Old Mercer was a sportsman and so, 
incidentally, was Mrs. Mercer. 

As regards tuckshops we were pretty well oil. There 
were two—Wottlc.spoons and Jacksons. Wottlespoons was 
the nearer to the school and the better. It was also the 
more expensive of the two. For instance, Russian toffee 
was eight a penny instead of ten, as it was at Jacksons, 
and you didn't get quite such a big ice for threepence, but 
it was cleaner. 

Also there was Ma Wottlespoon. That’s what she was 
known as, but I ought to point out that it was quite a 
courtesy and proleptic use of the title “Ma”. The lady 
was, to the best of my belief, a complete and utter 
spinster. She was fair and plump but not by any means 
old. She was very dignified, too. For instance, as soon 
as you got your eleven or your fifteen you could call her 
“Wottie”, but not before. She was awfully decent about 
tick and had rather prominent front teeth. 

That’s the sort of person she was. Wo all liked her, of 
course, ever so, but Ackroyd Major went a bit too far in 
my opinion, and got quite sloppy about her, and it was 
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rathw distressing because he was a particular friend of 
mine. Not only that, we were getting fairly senior and Old 
Mercer expected us to set an example to the rest of the 
school, so you see how awkward it was when he, Ackroyd, 
that is, went and develoj)ed this passion for Wottie. I was 
terrified that other people might notice it. 

He used to give her presents. There was a perfectly 
appalling inkstand, I remember, and I had to present it 
because he was too shy. I was shy, too, of course, but not 
as shy as he wa.s. 

I shall never forget it. We waited till the shop was 
empty, then I w’ent in and thrust the inkstand at her. 
Ackroyd hung about outside. She was perfectly charming, 
as always, though I’m quite sure she must have wondered 
what it all meant. At least I don’t know. They say women 
understand these things. She tried to give me a sausage 
roll and it was dreadfully awkward. I went outside and 
^ kicked Ackroyd, and that was my first experience as a 
liaison officer. 

At all events this was the state of affairs just before 
the middle of a certain summer term. 

Then there came a day of tragedy. It wasn’t all tragic 
by any manner of means. In fact, as days go it began 
jolly well. 

There was a whacking great thunderstorm at about six 
o’clock in the morning and the whole basement of the 
house was flooded to a depth of nearly two feet. (It was 
owing to some grating getting stopped up.) Old Mercer 
allowed us to bale it out in our pyjamas instead of doing 
early school and you could actually swim in the coal cellar. 
On the top of all this it was the morning we had hot rolls 
for breakfast, and a half holiday, so what more could you 
want! 

However, ^t^r dinner someone strolled down to 
Wottie’s for an ice and came racing back with the news 
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tliat Khe'd disappeared. Slic’d pot up and dressed during 
tlic night and not come back. 

Wo naturally tore down to the shop, about twenty of us, 
to verify this and found her mother in a great state of 
mind. In another walk of life she’d have been sitting with 
her apron thrown over her head—if you know what I 
mean. She was sure that something terrible must have 
happened to her daughter. 

Wo weren't old enough to do anything but agree so we 
bought a few things out of sympathy and faded away. 
During the next few days sundry rumours liltoied into 
the school via boot boys and people, of woods being 
searched and ])oml8 dragged, but withotit success. 

Wottie never came back and it came to be generally 
aceejitod that she. had made away with herself owing to 
a fruitless love alTair. 

. Aekroyd was nearly prostrate with grief. With any en- 
eoiirogement at all he'd have persuaded himself that it was 
entirely on his account that she’d gone out and committed 
this suicide. What did I thinkt 1 said I thought not, 
iinle.ss she'd been driven to it by the inkstand. Whereupon 
wo had words, in the course of which wo forgot Wottie— 
for the time being. 

I’m afraid you will have to excuse this story being 
rather disjointed, but it's rather a disjointed story. 

Nothing more happened for about three weeks and then 
something did. 

You should know that Mrs. Mercer, our headmaster’s 
wife, was an extremely nice ivomau, and, like so many 
extremely nice women, she had an awful lot of brothers— 
about eight—and one or other of these brothers used to 
come down to the school for most week ends. 

It’s a matter of considerable surprise to mo that they 
ever came a second time in view of what they had to 
put up with. Reels of cotton unwound themselves in tin 
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boxes on the tops of their wardrobes. Alarm clocks went 
off under their beds at 3 a.m. and those who slept with 
their mouths open were fed with pellets of soap. In fact 
they wer^ made thoroughly welcome. 

Well, the one who was coming this particular Saturday 
was Julian. We didn’t call him that, hut that's who he 
was. He was immensely tall and bowled leg breaks. 

Now it so happened that the rest of the School were 
being taken into Brighton to see the last day of Sussex 
V. Middlesex. Ackroyd and I weren’t going because the 
following Saturday Old Mercer was going to take us 
to a place called Sheffield Park to see the South Africans 
play someone or other. So this left Ackroyd and me 
entirely on our own, and we thought it would be rather 
a wheeze to go down to the station and meet old Julian 
and carry his bag up. He would, or should, think how 
kind of us it was, and while he was still in this frame of 
nund we shonld stop for a breather just outside the tuck 
shop and—er—voila! 

We knew everyone’s habits and as Julian had always 
come by the 2.15 we duly met it, but to our extreme 
chagrin it arrived without him. 

We decided that it was a beastly swizzle, all our plans 
being upset like this, so we promptly cast about in our 
minds for some mischief to get into. 

Ackroyd “voted” that wo wont and tried to hire the 
tandem from Hilton’s (Hilton’s was the local bicycle shop 
where we got our hair cut) and rode to Blane’s Hill 
Quarry. I said, “Good egg”. I said it with especial care- 
freedom because I hadn’t any money at all, whereas I 
knew he’d got five bob. He was the pampered son of an 
only father and mother and they’d sent it him that very 
morning. So, as I say, I concnired with this proposal. 

There was a strong element of doubt about our getting 
this tandem becanse the man hadn’t ever let us have it. 
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He said we weren't old enough. However, we were lucky. • 
He wasn't there—it was only Mr.s. Bieyclo and .she raised 
no objections. Aekroyd ])lanked down his half-crown 
just as though it w(‘re a penny and away we x^ent. 

We didn't attempt to mount the machine outside the 
shop because we didn’t know how, and the saddles were 
too high anyway, so xve just wheeled it up to Wottic's. 
Wo leant it iij) against the window and went inside to see 
how far Ackroyd's remaining half crown co\ild be made 
to go. 

Wo got a reasonably large pork pie, which was our 
fasliionable “stodge” just then, but we couldn't get any 
(^elairs to go with it owing to Wottio herself being dead 
and so on, so we had to be content with half a chocolate 
cake for second course and four bottles of stone ginger beer. 

We tied these stores about the wretched tandem until it 
looked like a (’hristmas Tree and wheeled it clear of the 
village. 

We tlien proi-eeded to learn to ride it. Aekroyd bagged 
the front seat, so I held the machine upright while he 
got on, and when he was on 1 push<Ml it a few yards and 
gototi too—in i)erfectly good faith, but Aekroyd promptly 
steered us into the right hand ditch. 

There wasn't any water in it but it was, none the less, 
a ditch. 

Well, we picked ourselves up ami brushed each other 
down and got on again. Mter all you can’t expect to bo 
able to ride a tandem first go oft', but when we continued 
to crash time after time into the riglit hand hedge with¬ 
out the .slightest sign of improvement, I began to feel 
it in my bones that we weren’t, somehow, getting the 
be.st out of our machine. 

I raised the matter with Aekroyd the next time W'e 
fell off. I said, “I say Aekroyd, you might let me sit in 
front. You can’t steer for nuts.” 
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He demurred on the grounds that it was his half crown 
which had paid for the hire of the beastly thing and lie 
could steer it if he liked. 

I said he obviously couldn’t and that he'd better let me 
have a go while the front wheel was anything like round. 
I also agreed to pay him one and threepence which I 
earmarked out of my journey money. That did it and we 
swapped over. 

Just as were going to mount I noticed that the string of 
the pork pie parcel had got looped over the front lamp 
bracket and was preventing the handle bar from being 
turned to the left at all. I just unlooped it. It was no good 
telling Ackroyd because he’d only have wanted to try 
sitting in front again. 

As it was we began to make progres.s. I don’t wish to 
spot myself in the very least but we did get along quite 
well, especially on the straight, and there was only a 
slight falling off at one or two of the sharper corners. 

Well, we got to Blane’s Hill Quarry all right—it was 
only about four miles—and sat down on the edge to enjoy 
ourselves. 

I should, perhaps, mention that this quarry was hope¬ 
lessly out of bounds because it was extremely dangerous, 
which made it all the more attractive, and it was a lovely 
day; but the food was not all it might have been. I don’t 
know what the shelf life of a pork pie is, but when we 
came to break this one open we found a sort of grey 
feathery deposit on the top of the pork. If it had been an 
accumulator I should have said it was sulphating. 

It tasted so mouldy that we could hardly finish it, and 
the shortcomings of the chocolate cake made us still 
further deplore the death or what not of Wottie. 

However, at the noontide of youth (wo were both 
twelve) moods soon pass, and we looked round for some¬ 
thing to do with the empty ginger beer bottles. 
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Now tlicTo was a .small stono hut with a slate roof down 
at the hottoin of the quarry about fifty feet below us 
which niieht have been put there on piiq^ose. 

We re^istereil two direct hits on it but the roof proved 
obstinate and the bottles merely bounced off. Not to bo 
borne for a iiioineut. Ackroyd found a piece of Hint the 
size of a football and said, “I dare you to throw that 
down". 

Mind you. I'm not defending my action for a moment— 
if was dastardly—but you know what it is when you are 
dared to do anything. 1 simply had to pitch this young 
bouhler over and it went “plunk*’ straight through the 
roof and left a great gaping hole in the slates. 

n'here was no chance of hurting anyone because it was 
only a sort of store shed. We found out afterwards that 
they kept the dynamite and detonators there for blasting 
in the (piarry, but we oughtn’t to have dropped rocks on 
it all the same. 

The next thing Ackroyd did was to fall over the edge. 
It was a judgement on him because he was reaching for 
something still larger to throw, and he made a slight 
miscaleulage and lost his balance. 1 thought he’d gone 
right to the bottom and I was a bit worried but actually 
there was a ledge sticking out a few feet dow'u, and on this 
ledge he—lodged. It was covered with brambles and ho 
got so involved that I had to climb down and undo him. 

While w’e were messing about down there wo both began 
to notice a most peculiar—what shall I say—lack of fresh¬ 
ness in the air. Most marked it was and it seemed to bo 
coining from the mouth of a small tunnel driven into the 
face of the stono just behind us. 

Ackroyd said, “Let’s go in and see what it is”. I wasn’t 
frightfully keen personally, but he tcould go so I had to 
follow. Wo had to duck our heads to get in and there 
wasn’t room to walk two abreast. It was pretty dark, too, 
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after the glare outside and the atmosphere—well—it was 
indescribable. 

We’d only gone three or four yards when Ackroyd 
stopped over something lying on the ground—then he 
suddenly gave a most fearful yell and said, ”My God, 
it’s Wottie—let me out”, and he turned round and tried 
to charge past me, but the place was so beastly narrow 
that we almost got jammed and while we were fighting 
to get free I caught a glimpse, over his shoulder, of a 
ghastly object with an almost black face grinning at us. 
It wouldn’t have been recognizable at all if it hadn’t been 
for the prominent front teeth. One look was enough for 
me—I bolted for the entrance for all I was worth with 
Ackroyd after me—still yelling. 

It may sound cowardly now but we’d neither of us seen 
anyone dead before and what with one thing and another 
it came as a bit of a shock. I’ve no recollection at all of 
getting back to the tandem, but I know we rode it across 
a cornfield without falling oil, which only shows w'hat 
absolute panic will do. 

We’d recovered somewhat by the time we got back to 
school and we went and had a long jaw behind the pav. 
about what was to be done. 

If we’d been a little older we should have gone straight 
to old Mercer and owned up, but we were so afraid of 
what might happen to us for going to the quarry and 
bashing in that roof that we decided to trust to luck and 
keep quiet, and strange to say we were never found out. 

After thirty odd years I was almost beginning to regard 
the incident as closed until, about a couple of months ago, 
I got a letter from a cousin of mine. 

He lives down in Sussex and he said, in this letter, that 
they’d just laid out a new golf course near his place. 
Would we go down for the opening and watch him miss 
his Erst tee sbott He’d been elected president of the Club, 
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or somothinn, and had to drive off before a cheering 
multitude. 

Well, my wife and 1 went down on the great day and 
saw him carry the first hazard of the course in brilliant 
fashion. 

'Phis hazard turned out to be a corner of mv dear oUi 
friend, lllane's Hill Quarry. It had been disused for .some 
years, so they told mi*, but there it still was, as large as 
life. That's the great thing about a quarry—when it's 
done with it's got to stoj). You can't pull it down or turn 
it into tiats. T even recognized the ruins of the old dyna* 
rnite store. The historic tunnel where Ackrovd ami I liad 
found—what wi* had found, was right away on the far 
side, ami there wasn't a chance of going to look for it just 
then. Itut after dinner that night (my cousin had a lot 
of jieople there) I told them the whole story—all about 
Wottie and the tandem and finding the body and so on— 
just as I've told it to you, only thr\i didn't believe it. They 
said I'd made it all up—as though one would. They were 
so jolly certain about it not being true that they laid me 
ten to one in gin and bitters that I couldn’t take them to 
the place and show them the tunnel. I said, “Done with 
you", and it was finally arranged for us all to meet at the 
Golf Club next morning, and then I was to lead them to 
the tragic siiot. They called it the gruesome grotto. 

By the by, one man dining there was the coroner for 
the district, and lie pointed out that if wo found so much 
as a single bone he’d have to hold an inquest. They do, 
you know. Wliy, they once found a mummy in the cloak 
room at King’s Cross and they solemnly sat on the good 
lady to find out what she'd died of. 

At any rate, wo all met next morning and walked round 
the edge of the quarry till we got to the point just above 
the ruins of the store shed. The ledge was still there and 
I slithered down on to it. The others were still so certain 
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that it was all a leg pull that they wouldn't come down 
with me. They ail stood at the top and jeered. The whole 
place was a mass of brambles and weeds but I found the 
tunnel all right. That fetched 'em. They all came tumbling 
down and fairly fought to get the entrance clear. 

As soon as it was possible my cousin and I squeezed 
in and we found an absolutely perfect skeleton—of a 
sheep. - 

Well, of course, they reckoned I’d won all right, and 
that it was very handsome of me to have thrown in a 
skeleton as well, when it wa.sn’t in the contract, even if 
it wasn’t quite the right kind of skeleton. But up at the 
Club House, over my winnings, one of them said, “It’s 
all very well, you know, but quite apart from your being 
a couple of heartless young devils, I can’t think why you 
didn’t go back next day out of sheer curiosity, and then 
you’d have found that it was only a sheep.” 

And I said, “Yes, we did”. 
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It's yonr hi" Iliiniey," I snid. "The break you’ve 

boon waiting: for.” 

"Sine,” he nodded. "I ean't wait to read the papers in 
the iu(»rninp:—'rnknown band-leader roi-kets to fame’. . 

He lautrhed. There was somethinp about the lanph that 
brought niy brows topether . . . but 1 said nothinp. It 
didn’t do to ask Harney thinps—he told you ... or he 
difln't. Ho waved his hand around at the crowded tables. 

"Look at ’em/’ he said. "I can read the write-ups 
already . . . ‘AH the money in New York pot topether last 
uipht to help push out Sol Zinklieimer’s new Golden Dream 
Hoat for him’.” He lauphed apain. "I'll bet (he eolumnists 
arc out in the bar now, comparinp superlatives—and the 
show doesn’t po on for another twenty minutes. Y^ou puys 
do write your stuff that way, don’t yout” 

"Of course,” I told him. “Would you care to hear what 
I’m poinp to say!” 

“No Slim” . . . and there was the first hint of my Harney 
in his smile ... “I know you’ll root for me—you always 
have. Hut I'm poinp to make a liar out of you to-uipht.” 

H© took a ciparetto from the packet on the table but 
waved aside my liphter. I planted around me. It was goiiip 
to be a bip uipht all right. There was hardly a square inch 
of vacant floor space. Everybody was there. . . . But 
everybody. Even in his dreams Sol Zinkheimer couldn’t 
have visioned such a turn-out of big shots for his opening. 

I had to say something so I asked him how the boys in 
the band were. 
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“What’s the difference how thov are?" he said. “I 

% 

could put any ten Eubes up on the stand to-nipht and 
the crowd’d still think we were swell/’ 

He was right, of course. A band can’t miss when it gets 
the build-up that Zinkheimer had given Barney’s Barn¬ 
stormers. 

He jammed the cigarette that he had been rolling 
between his fingers into his mouth. I watched his shaliing 
hand as he took a light from me. 

“Heh! Take it easy,” I said. “Not stage fright, is it?” 

He shook his head. “No—conscience. You haven’t 
heard those Barnstormers of mine yet.” 

“Bad?” 

“They stink.” 

Barney was feeling low—you could hear it in his voice. 
And when Barney feels low he feels low. I knew there 
wasn’t much I could say, but I tried to brush it off. 
“What’s it matter?” I said. “You’ll be in the money from 
now. ... So what’s your worry?” 

“Sure—sure . . . that’s right. What’s it matter?” He 
stubbed out the cigarette that he had just lighted. “Oh ... 
what’s the use of fooling ourselves, Slim? It does matter. 
You know it ... I know it. Would I have been i)layiug 
around at ten-cent juke joints all these years if it didn’t 
matter?” 

“The trouble is, Barney, we take it too seriously—you 
and mo.” 

“Well, isn’t it serious? It’s music—even if it was born 
in a barrel-house. Music’s music, whatever label you tie 
on it.” 

I tried to be smart: “But the jazz public isn’t interested 
in music and the music public isn’t interested in jazz. .. . 
So where do we go?” 

“Save it for your column,” he said. “Don’t I know. 
Always have . . . but it made no difference before. I just 
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play<*<l the best I could and let it jro at that. There were 
alway.s a few who liked to listen. But now. , . 

‘•Now what?'’ 

••(live me a cifiarette." he said. 

lie jarmned it into his mouth, unlit. I sat waitiiifr. 

“Know what I did seven vears airo?" he said suddenlv. 
‘•1 sold my.self to /inkheimer . . . wrapped myself up in 
a ten-vear contract. You know what that mean.s?'’ 

•'I know,” T nod<led. “Yoii play where, wl»at and Ijow’ 
8ol tells you." 

Barney be^ran to talk. He was lookinp; away from me . . . 
Talking; to himself. 

“He's jiot me,” he said . , . •‘just like that. There isn't 
an airent in (he country who'll take a chance with me if 
Sol said ‘no’. Seveti years I've worked for him. Blown rny 
head otf in hi.s stinking cellars for rotl'ce and cakes. 
Recorded for him for nothinjr just to j;et an extra dollar— 
or two for the boys. Aiul why? Because I’m dumb. 
Because I didn’t know that jazz was phoney, anyway— 
the way the critics always said it was. Becau.se I could 
play the music 1 wante<l on those terms. . . . That's why.” 

He struck a match—and let it burn down to his fingers. 

“Sol's no fool,” he went on. “Time was when a guy like 
me was good enough for the honky-tonks . .. but that was 
all. It’s different now. Jazz is right out in front—the big 
thing. 8ol saw that coining, so he kept me on ice. Now 
gut-bucket etuff’s the latest thing—swing inu.sic they call 
it. . . and it means money. So Sol wants me . . . my name 
. . . on Broadway.” 

“And you’re lotting him have it?” 

He looked at me, and the hardness round his mouth 
clashed with the lightness of his words. 

“You don’t catch on, Slim. Sol’s a good guy—ho told 
me so himself. Maybe I have half starved all this time. 
Maybe I have watched Fay do without all the little things 
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she wanted. But it’s been for my own good, sect If you 
don’t believe me ask him yourself.” 

He broke oil to grin crookedly uj) at the fat faee that 
beamed out over a bulging shirt front. 

“Evening, Mr. Zinkheinier. I was just telling Slim here 
about the swell break you’re giving me.” 

“That’s right,” said Zinkheimer. “Barney's all right. 
... A smart boy. I’ve had my eye on him for a long time. 
You know what I mean—building him up?'’ He grinned. 
“It ain’t no use to push these crazy kids to the top too 
quick.” He turned to Barney. “Going to put it over big 

to-night, son? That’s right. You see.We’ll go places 

now, you an’ me.” 

“You haven’t really bought that line from him, have 
you?” I asked as Barney’s boss oozed away to greet a 
diamond-studded party. But he w’asn’t listening. 

“I wouldn’t care,” he was saying, “if he’d let me have 
a band. I’d still make it music if he’d let me have the boys 
I want. But this bunch of Chinese harmonists. . . 

“Why doesn’t he?” I said. 

Barney shrugged. “Why should he? Good boys cost 
money. He’s got me, and he’s got my name. What does he 
want a band for? Nobody knows anyway. If I didn’t hate 
the sight and smell of the damn stuff I’d get drunk.” 

“A job’s a job,” I said . . . “especially when you’ve a 
wife to keep.” 

Barney swung his eyes up to mine and laughed. He 
scared me. The ghost back of his eyes came to life. 

“I wasn’t going to tell you,” he said . . . “not till after. 
But you wouldn’t use a story, even a hot one, if a pal said 
‘no’, would you?” 

He was staring in front of him now. I let my eyes follow 
his. . . . But whatever he saw was also not for publication. 

“It’s a swell story,” he went on slowly. “ I know the 
line the yellow sheets would take—Fame Finds Band-Boy 
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while Heart is Breakino: . . . old stuff, but good—especiaily 
when it's true.*' He jerked liis eyes back to mine again. 
“Fay was knocked down by an auto on her way to her 
hairdresser this aiternoon. She died before I got there. 
Fnmiy, ain’t itV' . . . 

‘•Let's you anil me go and get drunk, Barney,” I 
managed at last. 

r>ut he was back on his own again, somewhere, “i’oor 
kid . . . she would go out to her hairdresser . . . wanted to 
look her be.st for to-night. ‘I’ll have to tight to keep those 
Park Avenue dames away from you’, she said . . . She 
needn't have worried.” 

“Does Zitikheimer knowt” I asked. 

He was round on me like a cornered ferret. 

“HoH You bet ho doe.sn’t—and I’d kill you if you told 
him. Do you think I want my guts splashed over a front 
page to give him publicity for this joint?” 

Then he gripped my arm and dickered a smile at mo. 

“Don’t take any notice of me, yiiin,” he said. 

“Como on, Barney,” I said. “It always makes mo sick, 
too. . . . Hut let’.s go look for a bottle.” 

He frowned, oddly. “Run out on Zinkheiiner, you 
mean?” Then—“Suppose we did. Slim . . . what then? 
Would it break him . . . bust up his show?” 

“Break him? It would make him. With all these news 
hawks here one of ’em would he hound to find out why. 
Sol would have them standing on the table to bear you 
to-morrow night.” 

“But if there was a real scandal?” he insisted. “Some¬ 
thing too bad . . . wbat then?” 

“Then he’d bo back in the gutter again. There’s plenty 
around Broadway who’d be happy to help him there with 
a kick. But. . . well . . . after all, Barney ... it wasn’t his 
auto that knocked Fay down. You can’t blame Sol for 
that.” 
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“But I can blame him for the years tliat Fay strung 
along with me, waiting for the break she always said I’d 
get, I can blame him for the hard times she had—eating 
at quick-lunch counters, making over her old clothes. . . . 
Ail that. If Sol had treated me square . . .” 

“I know what you mean, Barney,” I cut in. “Hut that's 
the rest of the story. The papers only print the end of it. 
Truth—that’s something you get at murder trials and 
suicide inquests . . . and not always then.” 

He shot me a quick look . . . queer. Then he seemed to 
pull himself together. 

“Well,” he said. “Time I was on, I guess. Might as well 
go through with it. No sense in cutting loose. No sense in 
anything much . . . now. So long, Slim . . . and thanks for 
all you’d like to say.” 

Of course, I shouldn’t have said that about Sol dropping 
back to the gutter again—but how was I to know? Barney, 
up on the stand, smiling, and ready to announce the first 
number, certainly gave mo no hint. 

I took my editor’s balling-out in silence next morning. 

“Mrs. Van Dorman was wearing her wonderful dia¬ 
monds!” he snorted. “Look at the Herald. Look at the 
Times. . . . Two pages—with picture! And you call your¬ 
self a newspaper man. I thought this band leader guy was 
a buddy of yours. Fine lot of friends you’ve got. Couldn’t 
he have tipped you off? Here he goes and blows his brains 
out on the stand in front of your eyes, and all you can find 
to talk about is Mrs. Van Dorman’s diamonds. Well— 
what have you got to say?” 

“Nothing,” I replied. 

But I made up for that at the inquest. Barney would 
have enjoyed what I had to say there. Sol Zinkheimer 
didn’t. 
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TO CHLOK. WITH LOVE 


1 don’t suppose you ever heard of a writer called Jerry 
Ilearst? Not that ho isn't irood . . . but they don't {five 
press-agents by-lines; and his novel. . . . Well, I'll tell you 
about what happened to his novel. 

The way a publicity man keeps his head out of the gas 
cooker is by tc'lling himself that one day he's going to 
write Bomething that'll really be Bomething—he can’t get 
along without that one-of-these-days dope. Jerry cer¬ 
tainly couldn’t. If you caught him at his desk with a 
dreamy look in his eyes lie might be thinking up a now 
word for stupendous; but more likely he'd bo away 
somewhere, in a little cottage with roses round the door, 
and with a big pile of blank copy paper on the table 
with three sound legs and itoget under the swinger. Ho 
wouldn’t need his Roget there, because the book he’d b© 
writing wouldn’t be that kind of a book. It would bo as 
simple a.s the stuff that he spewed out for Peerless 
Pictures wa.s exaggerated. 

I used to work for Peerless too, but I was just a steno¬ 
grapher. That’s where I met Jerry. 

Jerry was my' idea of a man. Ho never said much about 
what was his idea of a girl, but after w'oM been around 
together for six mouths or so, I began to think that 
maybe I was it. 

Of course, I’m not the girl to expect any of those gooey 
love sequences from a follow—I blush too easy anyway. 
But I thought that he might have dropped a hint or two 
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here and there. Then one of the boys in his department 
got married, and I understood. 

“You know what, Bunch?” Jerry said to me. “He 
shouldn’t have done that. He’s put full stop to his life. 
What’s his next sentence going to be now? The same as 
his last. And the next after that'll be the same too . . . 
and the next . . . and the next . . . and so on till he’s 
through. And when he is through, what will he have 
written? Not a word that matters to himself or anyone.” 

That was quite a speech for Jerry. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I told him. “There’ll be a house, 
with a lot of nice new furniture bought on time. The 
kitchen stove won’t draw, of course—but he'll soon learn 
how to fix it. And then there’ll be a car—not quite the 
latest model, maybe . . . but still, a car. And the radio . . . 
and the movies a couple of times a week. Don’t you think 
all that might matter to himself—and somebody?” 

And that was quite a speech for ine. 

“Besides,” I pushed in as an afterthought, “there are 
worse paid jobs than a publicity hound’s.” 

He pounced on that. “The money’s good,” he agreed. 
“Too good. That’s the trouble. You see, Bunch, our job 
isn’t quite like digging up a road or driving a truck: a 
man has to have something or he couldn’t hold it; and it’s 
that something that makes him hate what he’s doing. 
The spot’s all right to sit around in for a while, but not to 
live in for the rest of your life.” 

“I read one time about a man who quit his job,” I said. 

But not a man who was married and in a safe job with 
good money,” Jerry gave me back. “He means to quit, but 
he puts it off till this or -that is .pai d foy e^hen something 
crops up—kids, or like that—and before he can catch his 
breath he’s in for good.” 

“And who’s to blame?” I asked. 

“Blame!” He threw up his bands. “I’m not preaching. 
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I'm just telliiiff you tlie way it is—but the way it isn t 
jroni^' to be with mo. I'm goiiifz to get me a little self- 

respect before 1 canvass for a wife." 

I could have argued. For one thing. I'd heard that 
(luittiiig-tirst gag before. And for another, I could have 
quoted a few statistics about earnest young writers who 
have woken up at the wrong end of middle ago with a 
string of tloperoo.s trailing behind them and nothing left 
inside to help them through the tougher years ahead. 
Hut I lot it ride. When a man gets ideas about life it’s 
best to give him his head an<i hope that you’ll still have 
some of your looks left by the time he’s proved himself 
wrong. 

I wanted to tell him to quit lus job and then celebrate 
his happy release w'ith a slap-up wedding breakfast, but 
I remembered what Emily Post had to say about girls 
who propose to their husbands. 

Don't get me wrong. I knew that Jerry had what it 
takes. I knew that ho could get there, but it gave me goose 
pimples when I thought about all the others who could 
but somehow never did. And I wanted to serve in a more 
intimate way than merely standing and waiting. 

It was soon after this that Jerry met Chloo Abbott. 

“Hunch," he said to me. “It’s the funniest thing. I’ve 
seen every picture that girl has made, and never thought 
much of them or her. I’ve been telling the world for over a 
year now that she is scintillating, gorgeous, dynamic and 
incomparable. I’ve got a cabinet full of stills in the office 
and have never bothered to look at them. Now I meet her 
for the first time and . . .’’ 

“ . . . you find out that she’s sallow, dumpy, and that 
one of her eyes is bigger than the other," I finished for him. 

“Sallow!" he snorted. “Dumpy! Girl, what makes you 
so no good? Why, she’s . . . she’s . . . she’s . . 

“Scintillating, gorgeous, dynamic and incomparable?” 
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“You’ve said it.” He chuckled. “Or, rather, I've said 
it. . .. Bunch, for the first time in my career as a hired-liar 
I’ve been guilty of an under-statement. Chloe is just about 
the last word.” 

I raised my eyebrows at the “Chloe”. 

“Her most intimate friends call her Squinch—so the 
columnists say,” I reminded him. But he didn’t seem to 
think that one so funny. 

“AU right, wise guy,” he said. “You’U find out. I’m 
getting material from her for her personal recollections 
and you are to come with me to record the horrid truth 
in pothooks and hangers.” 

I wasn’t worried. If Jerry’s rave had been about some 
girl at a quick-eat counter it would have been different, 
but Chloe Abbott! And that only goes to show how much 
I don't know about film stars. 

She was curled up on a divan when Jerry and I were 
announced. One leg was tucked under her and it would 
have looked just as slim in rayon. She jumped up and 
came across to us. 'Us!' did I say? She didn’t see me. I 
mean, she didn’t see me. Only Jerry. I saw her eyes and 
I knew that it was the real McCoy. An actress might have 
faked that look, but not Chloe Abbott. Jerry, being a man, 
and therefore dumb, didn’t get it. But I figured that he’d 
hear about it pretty soon. I doubt whether Chloe Abbott 
ever heard of Emily Post even. 

They got married, of course, and I take no credit for 
not feeling sore at either of them. What had I to be sore 
about? Life, as someone has probably already mentioned, 
is like that. 

It was about a week after the quick-hitch business that 
passes for a ceremony these days that Jerry was on the 
telephone to me. 

“You’re leaving Peerless on Saturday,” was how he 
opened up. 
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I tlioujjht ho was crazy and told him so. 

‘•Crazy nothin';! Do you think I'm going to sit around 
and bo Mister Chloo Abbott? (’hloo's given me the thing 
I've always wanted—bed and board while I'm writing 
something that really matters. Tve had this book in 
my head years. All I need now is a good stenogra¬ 
pher.” 

Then I k}ieic that he was crazy—but I didn't tell him 
so. 

Does a nice girl go bursting into the newly-married life 
of the man whom everybody has pencilled as her husband? 
Or if so. why? Well, why does a hungry man hang around 
a cook-shop window? Or, if you want to write me down 
among the noble ones you can say that I thought 
that hi.s book wotild need to be niothered and that I 
couldn't see ('hloe Abbott with her hands full of literary 
diapers. 

The story that derry was trying to write was himself— 
of course. Jlim.sclf and Chloe. Quite a situation. There in 
the book was he, and there in the book was Chloo, and 
there, not in the book, was I—taking down the words 
that yny man was trying to say to somebody else. Every 
word of it was for her. 

I’m npt the praying kind, but some of those nights I 
thought that a respectfully whispered word or two before 
I went to bed couldn’t do any harm. What I w’anted was 
that she should understand when she read it. 

It didn’t come easy to Jerry, writing that book. Ho 
would storm up and do^vn, light a cigarette, let it go out, 
light another, throw it away—then stand and stare out of 
the open window' with his hair all mussed and his waistcoat 
hanging open with grey ash in the creases until I got to 
thinking ho must be seeing pixies on the lawn. He read 
every chapter out loud and then, more often than not, 
tore it up and stamped on it. 
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“Words, words, words,” he would ^oan. ‘‘That’s all it 
is. I wanted something more than words. I might just as 
well be back at my desk.” 

Those months that we worked on the book were, for 
me, a kind of over-stuffed, super-heated hell. It was a 
comfortable, well-paid job, and the Abbott was sweet to 
me. . . . But she knew. I’d seen her Say, when she smiled 
at me: “All right, my dear—you don't have to worry 
about me. . . . And I don’t have to worry about you. 
I'm Chloe Abbott.” 

My work was like listening at keyholes. I hated it. 
And that wasn’t all. A couple of times I walked into 
sequences that belonged to them and to nobody else. 
There was the time that they were planning a belated 
honeymoon trip. 

“Let’s go off on our own somewhere?” Jerry said. “Tell 
no-one.” 

“But Jerry darling,” she laughed. “How can we? 
You should know. Peerless Pix add mo up on the 
credit side with plant and fixtures. This marriage of 

ours is R-r-ro-mance with a capital ‘R’ and a big cash 
value.” 

And then the time that he was grumbling about the 
house. 

“I’m lost in this great barn,” he told her. 

“Why?” she wanted to know. “What’s wrong with it? 

I think that it’s rather a nice barn. And I have to live up 
to my money, you know.” 

“Your money!” he flung back. “I’m sick of hearing 
about your money.” 

“Perhaps you’d like me to retire?” she said, and she 
took her words right out of the ice-box. “I could fix it 
so that they gave you your old job back.” 

It took us eleven months to finish that book, what with 
one thing and another. Before we bound it up Jerry 
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thumiKMl out a few words on a blank sheet and slipped it 
under the title pa£re. It was the dedication. 

“Tb Chloo. With TiOve," I read. 

”ril bet yoifrc aching: to know what she thinks of it?" 

I said. 

What uouhl she think of it? I wondered. She hadn’t 
any wortli-while critical faculties. Love and kisse.s was 
what she liked, \rith everyone mopping: up wedding: cake 
in the last chapter. But this was different. It was his 
book, his and hers. Surely she'd know sincerity wlien 
she came across it? I hoped so. 

“I'm keepin*: it by for a week or two,” Jerry told me. 

I knew' what that meant: he was keeping it to give to 
her on their first anniversary . . . the great gomi! 

On that anniversary night I came home late. I’d needed 
to celebrate also—or something. Jerry was waiting up in 
my room wlien 1 got there. lie wasn't a hundred-per-cent 
sober—which was something else we had in common. I 
pointed to a mess of half-burned pages in the hearth. 

‘'What’s that?” I asked. 

‘*Yon should know,” he said. “It's a shame—you typed 
it so nieely.” 

I went over to the sideboard and began to fiddle with 
hottles. 

“What kind of alcohol would you prefer!” I asked. 

“Is there more than one kind?” ho said. 

I stuck a glass in his hand and waited. 

“It’s a funny thing,” he said at last. “ I knew’ Chloo 
for a long time—in a kind of way—before I met her. And 
I knew that book—in a kind of way, too—before I wrote. 
Now’ I xinderstand ’em both.” 

“What’s wTong . . . with the book!” I said. 

“Nothing . . . nothing at all. It’s a swell book—if you 
care for tliat kind of book. Chloe loves it. She caught on 
right away—that it was Mr. and Mrs. Chloe Abbott in 
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the flesh—and pretty bare flesh at that.” He laughed. 
“W hy didn’t you tell me, Bunch? You must have known. 
It’s a monster, that book. A revolting caricature of . . . 
of . . . something. And every Goddam word of it is true. 
Don’t you think that’s a hell of a joke?” 

I held a match for the cigarette that was dangling from 
his mouth, but he took the light from my hand and touched 
■with it the corner of the top sheet of that mess in the 
hearth. Together we watched the red line eat its way up 
to the words. It swallowed them one by one: first “To”, 
then “Chloe”, next “With”, and last of all “Love”. 

“You can’t fool Chloe,” he said. “She knows. As a 
novelist I’m a hell of a good publicity man. I Iiope that 
Peerless Fix’ll think so too when I a.sk ’em for my old iob 
back.” ^ 

‘I suppose you know that I couldn’fhave WTitten that 
book without you?” was the next thing he said. 

“Oh, shucks,” I said, “typists are cheap^enough.” 
Sure—and dictaphones are even cheaper, but a guy 
can’t talk to a dictaphone and mean it. Trouble is I’ve 
only just found out what I meant.” 

“I don’t get it,” I said. 

“No. Well, it’s taken me a year to get it. You know, 
Bunch—for two smart people we’re pretty dumb, you and 

I. Me for acting the way that I did, and you for letting 
me do it.” 

I thought that if I sat, just sat—he might work around 

at last to what he was talking about. He did too. 

“Can you cook. Bunch?” he said. 

“You betcha my life,” I told him. “And I could type 

more novels in my spare time than you could write in 
yours.” 

So after the divorce and all that we figured we’d try it, 
but so fat neither of us have had any spare time—or 
wanted it. 
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Ami that's why you've never heard of Jerry llearst. 

There’s just one thinj; more. It wasn't until a lonjr time 

after that I niana^'cd to drag out of him just what it was 

that Chloe Abbott said when she read his book. 

“.Jerrv!*’ she said—so he told mo. ‘‘It's marvellous. 
% 

What terrUic publicity!" 
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Johnny 


Blair, aged fourteen, rigged out in spotless white 
shorts, tennis-shirt and school blazer, jumped on to his 
bike and set off down the road, steering the bike with one 
band and brandishing his tennis-racquet in tlie other. 
He was going, rather reluctantly, to a tennis-party. Not 
that he didn’t like tennis: he loved it, and no wonder, 
when he was so good at it. But he was a shy boy, and the 
thought of facing tliis large party at the Wilsons’, alone, 
made him quail. He had tried to get out of it, but his 
mother and father had gently but firmly insisted. “It 
would be madness to refuse,” his father had said. “The 
Wilsons have a couple of perfect courts and you’ll be 
just as good as anyone else, if not better. If you get a good 
partner you’ll probably wipe the floor with the whole 
lot of them.” 


So Johnny had allowed himself to be persuaded, and 
now, more than ever, he wished he hadn’t. His mother 
had tried to make him take his sweater with him, but he 
had refused point-blank to do that. He had consented 
to go to the party, but nothing would induce him to 
make any further concessions, and his father had sup¬ 
ported him. “No, no, Elsa. The poor chap would bo boiled 
alive on a day like this.” 

Johnny had started early. If he arrived before the other 
guests he would be able to worm his way in with nothing 
worse to face than the Wilsons themselves; and sure 
enough, when he had left his bike inside the Wilsons’ gate 
and sneaked round the house to the garden, he found no- 
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one Hiorc except Mr. Wilson himself, who hailed him 
without formality. ••Hallo, Johnny! You're just the fellow 
I want, (’onie and help me to put the finishing touehe.s.'’ 

They strolled together to the courts, wound up the nets 
and measured them carefully to see they were the right 
height, opened a box of beautiful new tennis-balls, gave 
half-a-dozen to each court, and then strolled over to the 
scoring-board. “Now let's see,” said Mr. Wilson, “Who 
is it you’ve drawn? I put all the names in a coJiple of hat.s 
—men in one, women in the other—and drew them out 
in i)airs.“ 

Ho ran his finger down the list. “Now where are yout 
Here you are. John Hlair. Ah! YouTe playing with Cyiitliia 
Garland. Lucky for you. JShe's a pretty good player, I 
believe. Do you know her?” 

No, Johnny didn’t know her. His heart sank a little. 
Would he be able to play decently with a perfect stranger! 

Meanwhile Mrs. Wilson had arrived on the scene with 
the latest guests and was loading them to the scoring- 
hoard. There .she met a pretty, dark-haired young woman 
in pale blue. “Well, Cynthia, my dear,” she said; “have 
you found who it is you’re playing with?” 

“He’s called John Blair,” said the girl; “whoever he 
may be.” 

Mrs. Wilson pointed down to the courts. “You see that 
boy-angel down there, playing his harp and pretending ho 
doesn’t know we're here! Well, that’s John Blair. Isn’t he 
a pet! Come and I’ll introduce you.” 

They sauntered towards Johnny and Mrs. Wilson 
called to him. “Johnny, I’ve brought you your partner. 
This is Miss Cynthia Garland.” 

Johnny turned, as if surprised, blushed, shook bands, 
and Mrs. Wilson left them together. “I suppose you’re 
frightfully good,” said Miss Garland, smiling at him. 

Johnny swung his racquet shyly at a grass-blade. 
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“0 no,” he said; “I’m simply rotten. YouMl have to do 
most of the playing.” 

“O dear!” she replied. “I'm afraid I'm not much good 
either.” 

Johnny looked at her critically. “Mr. Wilson told me 
you were very good,he said. 

“Did he? And he told me t/ou were very good. Do you 
think he was trying to encourage us or was he simply 
speaking the truth?” 

Johnny looked .embarrassed and took another shot at 
a gra.ss-blade. “I don’t know, I’m sure,” he murmured 
absently. 

At that moment Mr. Wilson called, to them. “Hi, you 
two; you’ve got to start. Eight-hand court, against Miss 
Flint and Mr. Prendergast.” 

They went down to the court, spun for sides, and 
started. It seemed that Johnny and ISliss Garland under¬ 
stood each other perfectly as tennis-players and it didn’t 

take them long to flatten out their opi>onents. It was a 
love set. 

As they walked off the court together, Miss Garland 
pointed to a steep grass bank. “Let’s go and sit over 
there, away from the crowd,” she said. “I don’t know any 
of these people, do you?” 

“No,” said Johnny. “At least,” be corrected himself 
conscientiously, “not all of them. And anyhow I don’t 
want to talk to them.” 

They dropped down on the short, dry grass and fell 
into conversation. “I must say, you play a jolly lino game,” 
he said to her, his eyes sparkling with admiration. 

“Do !!’»“ she said. “Well, so do you, if it comes to 
that.” 

She was really an awfully good sort, not the least like 
an ordinary grown-up. He could chatter to her, he found, 
without the slightest difficulty and it wasn’t long before 
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th«‘y I'ouiui thoy were both keen on stamps. “How many 
have you got? ' he asked. 

‘'I'm not sure. Somewhere about tliree thousand, I 
sho\ild say." 

'•Ooby!" said Johnny. "I haven't "ot half that.’' He 
did a (juiek division sum in his head^ “Not even a (juarter,” 
he added. “I say, I shouhl love to have a look at your 
eolleetion." 

“1 haven't got it with me, unfortunately,'’ said Miss 
(larland. 

Johnny laughed. “Well, I hardly expected you’d have 
it on you.'’ 

Mi.s.s Garland laughed too. “What I mean is, I haven’t 
got it here in Hambridge. You see, I’m only here for a 
few days. I’m staying with Miss Forsyth. She’s my aunt, 
you know.” 

“Miss Forsyth’s your aunt!” Johnny was surprised 
and delighted. “Why, wc know her quite well.” 

They were interrupted by Mr. Wilson. “Hi, Cynthia; 
come along. You and your young man have to play 
again.” 

Once more they won their match, and a third and a 
fourth. “The.se people are invincible,” said Mr. Wilson as 
ho introduced their next opponents to them after tea. 
“I’m afraid you haven't a dog's chance.” 

And they hadn’t. They fell easy \ictim8 to Johnny and 
his partner and so did the remaining tw’o couples who 
came against them. And it seemed to Johnny that their 
triumph brought him and Miss Garland oven closer 
together. They were the hero and heroine of the tourna¬ 
ment, old comrades in arms who had known each other 
for years and years. Mrs. Wilson came and drew Miss 
Garland away from him and they stood talking some 
yards away. Johnny raised his eyes and saw that people 
were trickling towards the house. The party were begin- 
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ning to break up and he realized with a sinking heart 
that it was time to go home. He stood alone, jealously 
watching Mrs. Wilson and ^Miss Garland. They began to 
move towards the house and she glanced back, as if 
looking for him, but failed to sec him. She was going, 
going without even saying good-bye to him. 

In desperation Johnny followed them across the lawn 
and round the house. He watched them shake hands, 
watched Miss Garland go out of the gate. Then, catching 
Mrs. Wilson as she was on the point of entering the house, 
he said good-bye to her, made the polite little speech he 
had been taught to make, scooted for his bike and rode 
after Miss Garland. He wouldn’t dare to get off and walk 
with her, but at least he could shout good-bye as he 
passed her. In a moment he had caught her up. He waved 
his tennis-racquet at her. “Good-bye!” he shouted, and a 
lump in his throat made him swallow tlie last syllable with 
a funny little gulp. He was past her already. 

”0, good-bye!” she shouted after him, and then, just 
as he thought everything was over, he heard a whistle. 
He glanced over his shoulder. She was beckoning to him 
and he swung round. ■ 

“A gentleman would offer to walk with me,” she said 
a« he came level with her. 

Ah, what an unexpected relief, just when all bad seemed 
lost. He jumped off his bike, jerked it round, and fell in 
beside her. “I didn’t quite know ...” he stammered, pink 
and smiling. 

“You didn’t quite know . . 

“Well ... I mean ... if you’d want me to.” 

“But of course I want you to,” she said; “that is, unless 
you’re in a desperate hurry.” 

“Not me,” said Johnny. “Far from it.” 

He found his mother and father in the garden. “Well, 
Johnny, how did you get ont” 
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“(). not bad!’' said the boy nonchalantly. “Wo won.” 

•'Won what?" said his father. "One matchi Two 
matche.s?'’ 

"O, jUvSt all of them,” said Johnny. "Just the whole 
tiling.” 

•‘And who’s jceV' asked his mother. 

•“.Miss Garland and me." 

".Miss Garland? Who’s she?” 

“My partner,” said Johnny. 

"I know that, silly. But who else is she? Garland? Do 
you mean Cynthia, Miss Forsyth's niece?” 

“That’s right,” he said. ‘‘How did you know!” 

"X remember Cynthia quite well,” said his mother, 
“though she hasn’t been here for some years. A nice girl.” 

"Girl?” said Johnny. “She’s not a girl; she’s growii-up, 
quite gro\vn-iip.’’ 

His mother laughed. “She’s about three yejirs older 
than you.” 

But his father corrected her. “O, no, no, Elsa. She’s 
more than that. She's nineteen, if she’s a day.” 

“Then she is grown-up,” said Johnny. “And anyhow, 
you can see she is.” 

lie felt, somehow, that it was inconsi.stcnt with his 
dignity that Mi.s.s Garland should bo a girl, and for the 
rest of the evening he talked of nothing but Miss Garland. 
“Miss Garland said this. Miss Garland said that. Miss 
Garland and I did that. Miss Garland and I did this,” 
and so on, and so on. 

Next day, during his father’s absence, ho suggested to 
hi.s mother that she ought to ask Miss Garland to tea. 
“You want me to ask her?” said Mrs. Blair. 

But Johnny wouldn’t admit that. “Oughtn’t you to,” 
he replied, “if you know her?” 

His mother smiled. “Yes,” she admitted, understand¬ 
ing the state of things, “yes, I think I ought.” 
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Johnny ran out into the garden, relieved at having 
successfully accomplished this awkward ijegotiatioa. 
But very soon his delight began to wear thin, and as he 
strolled about with his head bowed and his hands in his 
pockets, he began to wish more and more that Miss 
Garland wasn’t coming. It would be very dillicult liaving 
her there, at home, with his mother and father in the 
way. The more he thought of it, the more awful, the more 
impossible it seemed. Yes, it must be stopped. And when 
he went into the house, he tackled her on the subject 
at once. “Perhaps you’d better not ask Miss Garland 
here. Mummy.” 

“Not ask her, Johnny? But why ever not?’^ 

“I don’t think she’d be able to come,” he said, frowning 
at his shoes. “You see, she’s only here for a day or two.” 

“I’ve asked her already,” said Mrs. Blair. “I rang up 
Miss Forsyth as soon as you went out and asked them 
both to tea to-morrow. She said they’d be delighted.” 

Johnny, stood tongue-tied with hanging head. “Why, 
wl^t a funny boy you are,” said his mother. 
yShe put a finger imder his chin, raised his face to hers, 
and saw that his eyes were full of tears. What could be 
the matter? She tried in vain to fathom it.-But she pre¬ 
tended not to notice his trouble. “I asked Cynthia to 
bring her racquet. I thought we might have some tennis 
after tea. That would be nice, wouldn’t it?” 

Johnny swallowed his tears. “Yes,” he said. “Yes, 
perhaps.” 

Next day it rained all morning and, although it cleared 
in the afternoon, tennis was out of the question. When 
Johnny heard the front-door bell, he slunk out into the 
garden and remained in hiding until his father’s voice 
summoned him to tea from the drawdng-room window. 
When he opened the drawing-room door, his mother and 
father. Miss Forsyth and Miss Garland were all chatting 
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aiul laujrhiri" together. He went grimly up to iliss 
Forsyth and held out his hand. As he turned away from 
her, his father spoke to .MLss Garland. “ I don't think I 
need introduce vou to Jolmnv.” 

ft « 

“No, indeed!'' said Miss Garland, sjniling and holding 
out her hand. “How do you do, .Johnny?" 

He took her hand and gave her a shy, lleeting glance. 
It wa.s awful; worse, even, than he had expected. For 
something in her smile and her voice told him unmistak¬ 
ably that an impassable gulf had opened between them, 
that she had abandoned him and joined the opposite 
camp, that he was a child and she a grown-up. Ho drew 
away from her and sat down beside his mother, and from 
there he watched her chatting, as equal to equal, with 
his father. He longed to escape into the garden, but that, 
he knew, was irnpos.sible till after tea. But when, at last, 


the moment came and ho was slinking out of the room, 
Miss Garland saw' him as he passed her chair and stopped 
him. “I say, Johnny,’’ she said, “what about your stamp- 
album? Can’t I see it?” 


Ah, there again! The tone was unmistakable, the tone of 
a growii-ui» trying to make herself pleasant to a child. 
He paused, frowning. “Yes,” he said dully. “Yes, I could 
get it.” 

She studied his face, puzzled. “Do,” she said. “I 
should love to see it.” 

Ue went out of the room and for a moment stood 
irresolute in the hall. Ho had half a mind to make a bolt 
for the garden. But no, it wouldn’t do. It would cause 
too much suprise, provoke too many questions from his 
mother and father afterwards. Ho went slowly upstairs. 
to his room, got his stamp-album, and returning to the 
drawing-room laid it on Miss Garland’s knee. 

She opened it and began to take an interest, while he 
stood behind her chair, so detached, so absent, that when 
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She asked Mm a question he didn’t bear. His father came 
to the rescue, answered the question for him, and tried 
to draw him into the conversation. But it was no jrood, 
and at last CyntMa, puzzled and a little embarrassed, 
closed the album and handed it back to him. When he 
saw that she and Ms father were safely engaged in con¬ 
versation, he slipped out of the room and with a heart 
of lead took refuge in the garden. When he crept back to 

e house half an hour later, the visitors had gone. 

That evening Mr. and Mrs. Blair discussed the matter 
between themselves. 

“What do you think it was that went wrongt” she 

asked. 

He shrugged Ms shoulders. “Goodness only knows. 
^®t ask Mm. Just say no more about it.” 

Blair sighed and nodded assent. Meanwhile Johnny 
^ 8 bed was nursing his tragedy. It took Mm nearly a 

fortmght to get over it. 
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On Iiis arrival in the viUajio of Storton, Ernest l*ark 
found that for the first time in liis life he had become an 
object of curioHity. He wasn't merely a straupor; his new 
black suit, his round collar and his parson's hat marked 
him unmistakably as the new cnrato. The children stared 
at him opcn-moulhod and ijjnored his timid good-morning 
and he went on his way uncomfortably conscious that an 
additional jirimness had come into his step and an exag¬ 
gerated nonchalance into the Swing of his arms. Mr. 
t’pward, his Kector, was a scholarly old gentleman who 
jirefeiTed reading and writing in his study or pacing 
wrapped in thought up and down the Rectory lawn, to 
fulfilling the tedious duties of his parish. That was why 
he paid a curate, out of his ample private means, to do 
them for him. Rut even when they were done, young 
Park found a good deal of spare time on his hands and 
this he eni])loycd in theological studies, the waiting of 
sermon.s and the pursuit of two hobbies, botany and 
ornithology, llis landlady regarded it as a harmless eccen¬ 
tricity in an otherwise good and tidy curate that he 
should bring home all sorts of unattractive weeds and 
arrange them in the vases in his sitting-room. Occa¬ 
sionally, when ho was visiting the school, he gave the 
cliildreu a little talk on wild fiow’ors. Ho did it well and 
the children were interested and began to bring him' 
unfamiliar llowcrs which they had discovered in the 
fields and hedgerows and -to smile at him instead of 
staring when he met them in the village. The older 
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villagers too came to regard him no longer as an intruder 
at their doors, but as a harmless and friendly visitor to 
whom they were willing to chat. Only the older boys and 
girls, who had left school and gone out to work, still 
looked upon him with contempt. Tho boys ignored him; 
the girls stared insolently as he approached and giggled 
as soon as he had passed. 

One of these girls he had particularly noticed when he 

had met her with two otliers soon after his arrival. She 

waa a marvellously pretty creature of eighteen or nineteen, 

pink-faced, golden-haired, with blue eyes and white 

teeth that glittered with mocking gaiety. It was impossible 

not to be thrilled at the sight of her, and her beauty and 

her derision stirred in young Park a mixture of fear and 

hatred. The scorn of her two plain-faced companions 

moved him far less: they had roused no impulse of adora- ' 

tion in him and so their scorn produced no cruel revulsion 

of feeling. He forgot them almost as soon as he had passed 

them, but the pretty one filled his thoughts; her face— 

the bright, dancing eyes and white teeth—was printed 

vmdly on his memory and rose before him, stirring a 

violent conflict of emotions, as he sat at his lonely 

meals, lay dozing in bed or read the prayers in 
church. 

The second time he saw her was when he was standing 
^ the doorstep of the Helatons’ cottage, talking to Mra. 
Helston. The sunshine was so dazzling that at first he 
could see nothing in the room behind her. Then, as his 
©yes grew accustomed to the dimness, he saw that the 
giri was sitting at a table, busily engaged with pencil 
ajod paper. Perhaps Mrs. Helston noticed his glance, for 
Bhe stood aside. “Step inside a moment, Mr. Park,” she 
^d. “I’d like you to see Polly’s pictures. Polly, show Mr. 
Park your pictures.” 

“Polly!” he thought. “So her name is Polly. Polly 
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nelston!" His heart began to thump under his black 
waistcoat; he felt as shy as a boy. 

I'lu' girl rose from her chair and obedieutly olTered him 
the hook in which she had been drawing. Her eyes met 
his with tlie innoceut blue gaze of a child. On the page 
he opened there was a water-coh)ur sketch of a wild 
ro.se. The dra\\dug was sharp an<l sensitive and she had 
laid on the eolo\irs skilfully in clear washes. “Why, this 
is very nice,” he said; “very nice indeed. 1 wish 1 could 
draw and paint like that.” 

He turned to another page and found a spray of Cam¬ 
pion and on another there was a liee-orchis. He handed 
the book back to her. “If I find any rare tlow’cr,” he said 
in a voice that was almost inaudible, “I'll bring it for 
you to paint.” 

Whe re(“eived the book with eyes cast down. It was as if 
she was afraid of him, not he of her, now, and he walked 
back to his rooms in a state of confused excitement which 
he was (piite incapable of understanding. It was partly 
the consolation of feeling that his wound was healed; 
partly, too, the discovery that she was not really cold 
and hard—she cotildn't he, if she could make such a 
careful and loving study of flowers. “Polly Uelston!” ho 
said to himself, as if the name was an enthralling dis¬ 
covery. Yet if someone had accused him of being in love 
with her, he would have been deeply ashamed and would 
have denied it instantly. 

Some weeks later, as he was passing the Helstons’ 
gate, she came out of it with another young woman. Each 
was carrying a bunch of flowers. She greeted him shyly. 
“O, good afternoon, sir. Please could you tell us what 
these flow'ers aret” 

She blushed as she handed him hers and avoided his 
eyes. He examined the bunch and in a moment he had 
identified it. It consisted of sprigs of the Convolvulus 
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Arvensis or Bindweed from which she had nipped the 
flowers and stuck Campion flowers in their place. He 
handed it gravely back to her and took the other girl's 
bunch. It had the leaves of Fool’s Parsley and tlie flowers 
of a Buttercup. “Very interesting!” ho said. "Very inter¬ 
esting indeed! Now this,” he said, pointing to Polly's, 
“is a very rare flower, the Campolvulus. And this,” he 
pointed to the other bunch, “yes, this is Fool'.s Butter¬ 
cup.” He gazed at Polly with extreme seriousness and she 
shyly raised her eyes, twinkling with amusement, to hi.s. 

When he got back to his rooms he dropped into his 
armchair and sat staring in front of him. Ah, the happi¬ 
ness, the unspeakable happiness! He closed hi.s eyes and 
lay there, his mind empty of thought, hi.s body thrilling 
hke a violin-string. 

And yet he was not at peace. A continual restlessness 
made it impossible for him to collect his thoughts or con¬ 
centrate on his work and he took to wandering, after 
dark, down one of the lanes south of the village which led 
to a hazel-thicket crossed by a path. The path ended in 
alow stile. There he would stop and sit on the stile, listen- 
iiig. His home was in the north and he had never heard 
the nightingale, and perhaps, though it was rather late 
in the season, he might still hear one. But he never heard 
anything more than an occasional rustling in the dry 
undergrowth or the distant lowing of a cow, and his 
thoughts, slipping out of control, swung back, like a 
released compass-needle, to their inevitable destination. 

On the fourth of these nightly strolls the sky was over¬ 
cast and the air sultry. The thicket was as black as pitch 
and it took him a long time to reach the stile. When he 
had at last groped his way there he sat down a.s usual, 
and, forgetting the nightingale, stared with unseeing eyes 
and empty mind into the invisible field beyond. He sat 
there for a long time, unwilling to face the lonely walk 
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homo and his lonely locljjiiiff.s at the end of it. The riipht 
jrrew heavier, threatening thunder; ptillnes.s lay like a 
heavy blanket on the thicket. The storm would certainly 
break before long: it would be wiser not to linger. Tie was 
on the iioint of rising from hi.s seat when he was suddenly 
pinioned from behind and at the same moment a full, 
hearty ki.'^s printed a round wet patch on his left cheek, 
lie sprang to his feet, tearing his i)inioned arms free, and 
wheeled round to face the aggressor, but there was 
nothing to bo seen but the blackness of the thicket and 
nothing to be heard but the snap of a dry twig yards 
away down tlie patli. He droi>ped back to his seat, lie had 
forgotten the coming storm and sat on, letting the 
minutes go by, every nerve in his body singing like a note 
of nmsii'. Although ho had .seen nothing, ho know that it 
was Polly who had kissed him and he sat there like a 
saint in ecstasy, a vessel filled with the fulness of life. 
For the fu'sl time in his experience he was at one with 
himself, empty of hope or fear or thought, single and 
simple as fire or water. 

For weeks ho saw no more of Polly and one day ho 
learned from Mr.s. Helstou that she had gone into service 
in a town ten miles away. But before Christmas she was 
back in Storton. The first he knew' of it was when, on Ids 
way home one Saturday afternoon, ho saw a man and 
woman coming towards him, arm in arm. They w'ere too 
far away for him to see who they were, but as they came 
nearer, laughing and fooling as young folk do, he saw 
that the man was Jim Evitt, a good-looking young fellow 
who was captain of the Storton football team. It was not 
till they had almost reached him that ho recognized Polly. 
The sudden realization that it was she, struck him like a 
blow in the face and it was all he cduld do to nod to them 
as he passed and wdsh them good-day. He returned to his 
lodgings burning with shame, as if be had witnessed some 
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obscenity. And it was not only shame. He felt, too, as he 
had felt at his first encounter with Polly and her two girl 
friends, when they had laughed at him. lie hated her and 
he hated young Evitt. The meeting had shattered in an 
instant the happiness that had been his since that night 
in the thicket six mouths ago. It had thrown him back 
into his old despair, the despair of one who had seen some 
thing infinitely beautiful and desirable which, through 
some fatal shortcoming in his nature, he is unable to 
make his own. 

One afternoon in the week after Christmas, ho called 
at the Helstons’ cottage. He found IMrs. Ilelston alone and, 
just as he waS turning to go; she stopped. “One moment, 
Bir; I have something for you.” She went to the dresser 
nnd brought a square of white cardboard out of a drawer. 
“Polly painted this for you, as a Christmas card, and 
then she was too shy to send it.” 

It was a painting of a white Christmas Rose. He gazed 
at it as if it had been the priceless work of an old master. 
‘It’s lovely,” he whispered. “Lovely. Will you thank her 
Tory much indeed and tell her I shall always keep it.” 

When he got home he sat gazing at the drawing like a 
man bewitched. He knew everything no>v; saw clearly 
what had happened to him and to her. He knew and 
admitted to himself that for the first time in his life he 
had been in love. But he had no illusions. Even if ho had 
realized it in time, he couldn’t have married Polly. And 
she too had had no illusions. She had loved him, but she 
h^d known well enough that nothing could come of it, 
after snatching that one daring kiss, she had con¬ 
soled herself with Jim Evitt. And the Christmas Bose; 
she had painted it for him as an unspoken avowal of her 
ove and the symbol of her resignation. 

As winter drew to an end he found a kind of calm. His 
atred of the two young people had vanished and towards 
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the end of Mnreh lie offieiated at their wedding with 
hardly a pang, dim Evitt had got a job in a village some 
miles away and after the wed(bng the pair vanished from 
Storton. 

At the end of the same year Park too left the village and 
beeame one of several curates in a large city parish. His 
new life was very dilYerent from the old leisurely days at 
.Storton. There was no time now for birds and flowers, 
even if there had been any in those scpialid streets. And 
there was little lei.sure for dreaming of the jiast. His 
thoughts turned less and less to Polly. All of her that 
mattered to him had become a part of his new self, a 
bright flame that shed warmth and mellow light in a 
room which had once been cold and dark. 

Ten years later he was appointed Vicar of a parish in 
the same town, but at the age of sixty-two, after a severe 
illness, he found himself unequal to the work and applied 
for a (amiitry living. So, by a strange chance, he returned 
as Kector to the village where he had held his first curacy. 

Storton itself had altered little during the thirty-.six 
years of his absence but most of his older village friends 
were dead, the young ones were middle-aged, and all 
below the age of forty were strangers to him. But he had 
long since lost his old primness and diffidence. He had 
mellowed, his humanity had widened and deepened. 
People liked and respected him instinctively. Mrs. Hel- 
ston and her husband had long been dead. A widow lived 
in their cottage now and her name, Mrs. Evitt, roused no 
echo in his memory. It was she herself who told him that 
she was Polly Helston. By degrees a charming friendship 
sprang up between them and he often called at her 
cottage for a talk. When Christmas came ho found her 
kitchen decorated with holly, and noticing a sprig of 
mistletoe that hung from a beam over the fireplace, he 
chaffed her about it. 
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O, she said, “I hang it up because I have some in 
the garden on one of the apple-trees. Would you care for 
a bit, sir?” 


He shook his head 'svith a smile. “What\s the use of 
nnstletoe to an old man like me, Mrs. Evitt? Xo-one 
kisses the parson except close relatives, and I' haven't 
a relative in the world nowadays.” He sat silent for some * 
moments; then raised his head. “How long do you think 
It IS, Mrs. Evitt, since last I was kissed? It must be . . . 
let me see . . . yes, thirty-six years last June. It was one 
night m the hazel copse at the bottom of Pounder's lane. 
And who do you think kissed me?’^ 


She shot him a surprised glance, half frightened, half 
amused. “Do you know, sir?” 

“Yes!” he said, “I know very well ” 

She thought for a moment. “But how could you know?” 
He laughed his pleasant, friendly laugh. “You may well 
ask How could I possibly know? I saw nothing, nobody 
told me, but I know, for all that.” ^ 

thfn'’n d^s^^PProvingly. “It was a shameful 

what she d have done to me, and I felt terribly ashamed of 
myseU aftemards.” She paused. “I did it for a bet you 
now. Jim Evitt—you remember my Jim—he bet me five 
shi en I wouldn’t kiss the curate. Well, you see, sir five 
shifien was a lot of money to me in th’oje days! ank so 

S ^d“it R Jim . . . well, I 

i ho^ V •^’“ought you’d know it was me 

1 hope you weren’t very disgusted.” 
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Tlio train was about throe-quartors of an hour from 
its destination and was travelling at a good sixty miles an 
hour when Mr. Ilarraby-Kihston, a prosperous business¬ 
man. rose from his scat, lifted his sixitease down from 
the rack and threw it out of the window. The oidy other 
oeeupant of the carriage, a small, thin man, a Mr! Crow- 
thcr, had raised his eyes from his book when his travelling- 
conipanion stirred from his seat and had noticed the 
occurrence. Then the two men exchanged a sharp glance 
and immediately Mr. Crowther continued his reading, 
while Mr. Harraby-Kibston resumed his seat and sat for 
a wlnle putTing a little and with a lieightened colour ns a 
result of his exertion. The glance that his companion had 
given him worried him extremely, for Mr. Crowthor’s 
glance liad betrayed not the smallest emotion. It had 
shown no alarm, no snrpri.se, not even a mild interest, 
anrl that, surely, was very extraordinary. Mr. Harmby- 
Hib.ston's curiosity was violently aroused. And not only 
that. Ho was by nature a sociable, loquacious man and 
ho had reckoned that his action would infallibly produce 
conversation. But no convei-sation had supervened and, 
that being so, he had had no opportunity of oxj)laining 
his behaviour and he began to feel that he had merely 
made a fool of himself in the eyes of his companion, or, 
worse, that his companion might conclude that the suit- 
cavse contained a corpse, in which event he would perhaps 
inform the police when they reached their destination 
and all sorts of troublesome and humiliating enquiries 
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would ensue. Such were the thoughts and conjectures 
that buzzed round Mr. Harraby-Ribston, robbing him 
of the satisfaction and refreshment that were his due. 

Mr. Crowther, for his part, had also suffered some dis¬ 
traction. Though he was pretending to read, lie was 
actually unable to do so. For all his appe<irance of apathy, 
the spectacle of a well-to-do gentleman pitching a .suit¬ 
case from the window of a moving train had surjirised 
him very much. But he had not betrayed his surpri.se. 
The fellow was obviously counting on him for a violent 
reaction and so Mr. Crowther made a point of not reacting. 
Whether the thing was a practical joke or not. Mr. 
Crowther considered it as unwarrantable infringement of 
his pnvacy. It was as if the fellow had burst a paper 
bag m the hope of making him jump. Well, he wasn’t 
gomg to jump, he wasn’t going to pander to that sort of 
thing. If the fellow imagined that to throw a suitcase out 

of the window gave him some sort of importance, well, he 
was mistaken. 


But Mr. Harraby-Ribston had reached a point at 
which be must either speak or burst and, preferring the 
former alternative, he said: “Excuse me, sir, but I must 
you suiprise me.” 

Mr. Crowther raised a laupiid eye from Ins book. 

suZryou?“ 

“No, no!” said Mr. Harraby-Ribston. “I wasn’t refer- 
nng to that. What surprises me is that you weren’t sur- 

fioitcase out of the T^dndow.” 
pri S ^ surprised you? You’re very easily sur- 


if ** know about that. Surely, surely, my dear sir, 

t was, to say the least of it, an unusual sight. I dare bet 

fK/x before seen a man throw a suitcaso from 

toe window of a moving train.” 




AirriN AHMSTIU)N(; 

Mr. (’rowthor rollectod. “I <lon‘t know that I have; but 
then, to the best of mj* reoolloetion. I've never seen a man 
eat a raw turnip in the train or danee a IIi"liland Fling 
during family prayers for that matter. But what of itt 
If one allowed oneself to be .surprisetl at anytliing, how¬ 
ever insignificant, one's whole life would consist of a 
series of trivial astoni.shments." 

“And you think it an insignificant act to throw one's 
suitcase out of a railway-carriage window?" 

"Totally!'' said Mr. Orowther, and hi.s eyes again 
.sought his book. 


“Then what, if I may ask," sai<l the other, evidently 
.somewhat nettled, "would you consider a significant act?" 

.Mr. ('rowther shruggetl bis shoulders wearily. "l*erhaps 
1 would have thought it significant if the suitcase had 
been mine." 


"I see. \ou think yourself more imjiortant than me." 

"I am not aware", .said Mr. (’rowther, "that 1 mentioned 
my.sclf, but I certainly consider my suitcase more import¬ 
ant than youra, and in saying this I make no reference to 
the quality of the leather, but merely to the fact that I 
am my.self, while you are a total stranger." 

"And the affairs of strangers don't interest you?" 

"Only in so far as they impinge upon mine." 

"Well,” said Mr. llarraby-Ribston, "I should certainly 
have thought that when I threw my suitcase out of the 
window it could hardly have failed lo impinge some¬ 
what . . ." 


"Not in the least!" said Mr. Crowther coldly. 

“It only shows,” Mr. Harrnby-Ribston remarked, “how 
people differ. Now if you had thrown your suitcase out 
of the window, I should have been extremely curious 
to know why you did it." 

"I gather", replied Mr. Crowther with complete detach¬ 
ment, “that you are anxious to tell me why you did it.” 
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“Kot if it wouldn't interest you, though, I must say, 
I find it hard to believe that anyone could fail to be 
interested.” 

He paused, but ilr. Crowther made no reply; on the 
contrary, he showed every sign of resuming his reading. 
To forestall this Mr. Harraby-Ribston leaned back in his 
seat and launched out. 

“The truth of the matter is that I have just, an hour 
and a half ago, abandoned home and wife and am start¬ 
ing life afresh, and the reason why I threw my suitcase 
out of the Tsindow just now was that I had suddenly 
realized that in it I was taking some of the old life with 
me. Clothes, hair-brushes and so on all have their associa¬ 
tions, and associations are precisely what I want to be 
rid of. Hence my rather unusual action. I’m no chicken, 
I admit; I’m a man of nearly fifty, I‘ve been married 
for twenty-one years, and yet here I am, starting life 

afresh. Well, that may seem to you a very extraordinarv 
thing to do.” 

“On the contrary,” said Mr. Crowther, “nothing could 
be more natural.” 

Harraby-Ribston was somewhat taken aback. 
Natural? You think it natural? I must say, you surprise 

You seem to me,” said Mr. Crowther, “a man much 
given to surprise.” 

“While you, I take it,” Mr. Harraby-Ribston snapped 
back, pnde yourself on being surprised by nothing.” 

fi,* Crowther. “The point is, I 

tnink, that we are surprised by different things. You tell 

me you ve been married for twenty-one years and then 

expect me to be surprised when you add that you’re now 

lea\mg your wife. But, my dear sir, I find nothing sur- 

pnsmg about that. What does surprise me is that you’ve 
been so long in doing so.” 
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Mr. narraby-Ribston considered this view. ‘T take it*’, 
he said at last, “that you're not, yourself, a married man.” 

“Not now,’’ Mr. Crowther replied. 

“Not now? You mean you’ve been married and you’ve 
left your wife?” 

“Not quite that. Leaving one’s wife involves leaving 
one's home, and that was out of the question. I'm very 
fond of my home; a charming house, a charming garden, 
and doijbly charming nowadays when I have them to 
myself.’^- 

“You mean, then, that you turned your wife out?” 

“() no, no! That would have involved all sorts of un- 
])leaBantness.'’ 

“Then what,” asked Mr. Uarraby-Ribston, all curiosity 
once more, “what did you do?” 

The other waved his hand airily. “There are other ways, 

4 

simpler ways.” 

“I should like to know them,” said Mr. Harraby- 
Ribston. 

“I don’t think”, said Mr. Crowther, “that my particu¬ 
lar method would be (iiiitc in your line.” 

“But why not?” Mr. Uarraby-Ribston was simply 
bubbling with curiosity. 

“Why not? Well, iny method requires . . . what shall I 
say? . . . reticence, tact, and a lot of verj’ careful plan- 
uing.” 

“And you think I’m incapable of that?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Crowther, “I should have said that 
reticence was not your strong point; and your evident 
desire to arouse surprise in others—that, if you wore to 
adopt my method, might land you in a very uncomfort¬ 
able position.” 

“You interest me enormously.” said Mr. Harraby- 
Bibston. “Now do, please, just tell mo what you did.” 

Mr. Crowther seemed to hesitate, then to me^e up his 
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mind. “If I tell you, I trust you won't accuse mo of any 
wish to surprise you. I’ve never had the slightest desire 
to 8urpri.se anybody. Observe, please, that I haven't 
forced the information on you. If you hadn’t spoken to 
me, we should have travelled in complete silence. I have 
a book here which interests me greatly and if you hadn’t, 
if I may say so, dragged me into conversation . . .“ 

“Quite! Quite!” said Mr. Harraby-Kibston, who, by 
now, was worked up to a dangerous pitch of excitement. 
“I admit it; I admit it entirely. And I promi.se you I’ll 
do my best not to appear in the least surprised.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Crowther, “what I did was simpiy 
this. Fotgive me if it seems to you a little sensational, 
and remember, please, that I shall deeply resent any 
appearance of a-stonishment on your part. Well, as I was 
saying, 1 simply murdered my wife.” 

Mr. Harraby-Ribston took the disclosure remarkably 
well. He did, it’s true, flinch and turn a little pale, but 
in a few moments he had recovered himself. “Thank you, 
sir,” he said; “and let me say how much I appreciate 
your openness. In fact you tempt me to be equally frank 
with you. Let me confess, then, that as a matter of fact 
I haven’t left my wife, for the simple reason that I’m a 
bachelor. I grow vegetables on rather a large scale and 
once a week business takes me to London. As for the 
matter .of the suitcase, I have some friends whose house 
■we passed a few miles back, and every week I fill a suit¬ 
case (a very old suitcase, as you perhaps noticed) with 
vegetables, bring it with me, and throw it out of the 
carriage-window as the train passes their house. It rolls 
down the embankment and lands up against their railings. 
It’s a primitive method, I know, but it saves postage and 
you can have no idea how much entertaining conversa- . 
tion it provokes with my fellow-passengers. You, if I 
may say so, are no exception.” 
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THE END OF A HERO 


]VT ichaol John O’Fricl was a hero. Nobody would be so 
bold as to deny it. At all times and in all places, the rights 
and privileges due to a hero were granted him, whether 
it was when he was leaning up against the bar-counter 
in Flanagan’.s pub, punishing a pint, or entertaining the 
more classy crowd that frecpiented Ileiincssy’s or even, 
strange to relate, on his own hearth, in the shelter of his 
own home \\ here his wife, Kitty, would be sitting patiently 
for hours keeping his dinner hot until indeed, through the 
very passing of the hours, it toughened into his supper. 
For being married to a hero was no sinecure. It entailed 
not only waiting patiently until he withdrew himself 
from the admiring gaze of the citizens of Dublin, but also 
earning his food and drink. Particularly his drink. For no 
hero remains a hero if he descends to sponging, and Michael 
John was very careful to preserve his amateur status. 

There was nothing of the humbug about Michael John, 
I can toll you. He had been in and out of every gaol in 
Ireland, had fought all through the troubles, had never 
taken an oath nor signed a paper. True, he had never 
risen to any rank and that was maybe why he had been 
able to preserve his honour unsullied. A gap in his front 
teeth showed to all that ho was no boaster. An irritated 
warden, blind to all else but Michael John’s face, had loft 
his mark on it. There w’as something fierce about that 
gap. When Michael John drew back his lips, preparatory 
to raising his frothing pint, the timid shivered and the 
brave admired. 
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A young dentist who fretiuenteU Uenuessy's had indeed 
offered to make iUchael John two teeth to dJl the gap, 
thinking likely to curry favour with the hero Michael! 
John refused: 

“Young fella,” he hissed through the gap, “would I be 
the one to wear false teeth like any old woman? Young 
fella! Look at this!” He raised an enormous foreliuger. 
“This is me badge of courage, the sign of me martyrdom. 
If ye had a scrap of manhood in yer miserable body, do 
ye know what ye’d do? Ye’d go and blow out yer own 
teeth, every one of them, so ye would. Yu’d never knock 
a man’s teeth down his throat, no, yu’d pull t'em out 
and then hand him a glass of water, as nice as ye please.” 

On that Michael John ordered another round, not for* 
getting the dentist, who looked properly abashed. 

He was a man of men, was Michael John O’Friel, as I 
Bay, a hero even to his own wife. For Kitty there was no 
other man worthy to wear trousers. When he stood, his 
long legs six inches apart, his broad shoulders thrown 
b^k, his round, close-cropped bead tilted to receive the 
pint, his strong white throat swallowing with scarcely a 
ripple, he made glad the heart of man. Kitty counted 
herself a lucky woman. All during the troubles, she had 
carried his bombs in her basket of vegetables, had shel¬ 
tered him from his enemies, and fed him imtil, through 
sheer persistence and the weight , of suggestion, she had 
won him. She had never regretted it. When she watched 
him set off up the street, his shoulders well back, his left 
leg swinging in the carefully stddied cavalryman’s swagger, 
or reel home foil of black porter and black temper she 
knew there was no woman in the street, young or old, 
who did not envy her her luck. 

But Michael John had an aunt. At regular intervals ha 
went to visit her and drink tea with her. This good lady, a 
pious widow, with little good to say of men, or t^omen 
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either, always took communion on the lirst Sunday of the 
month, closed lier i^oenjirocer's shop and received her 
nephew to tea. She did not receive her nephew's wife. 
The sight of sucli meekness irritated her, even in a state 
of grace. The woman had a slave mentality. She was the 
ruin of her husband and herself, too. 

It was an awful day for Michael John and Kitty herself 
dreaded it. Suddenly all his braggadocio and all his heroic 
posturing were swept away like straw in a flood. Ue stood 
naked and terrified. Kitty couldn't look him in the face, 
she was so ashanjed for him. He tore round the house in 
singlet and trousers, his bnices hanging, the back of his 
neck scriibbe<l red. He bolted in and out of the kitchen, 
up and downstairs from the bedroom mirror to the glass, 
over the parlour mantelpiece, looking for his garments in 
all sorts of unlikely plaees, unable to find anything. 

“Kitty!■' he'd shout. “Where'd ye put mechestcrt Kitty, 
Kitty! Did ye put me !)aek stud anywherct" 

And Kitty, who was at all times as meek as the pascal 
Iamb, would get snappy and irritable. 

“I haven't as much as laid mo eye on yer back stud. 
Yer Chester’s in the drawer same as always and for 
mercy’s sake, Michael .John, can't ye be a bit tidy. Look 
at the place.” 

The bedroom floor and the bed were strewn with the 
contents of the chest of drawers. 

“Me stud, Kitty. Where's me studt” 

Kitty would find the stud. She dressed him with quiet 
contempt, found him a clean handkerchief and brushed 
his best hat. Then just as he was leaving she w’ould call 
him back. 

“Michael John, did yu remember the vi’let cachous?” 

No, he’d forgotten them. 

“Do ye want yer aunt to think ye’ve been drinkin’! 
Here, take a couple and suck them. Don’t swalley them.” 
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He sucked them. 

As I have said, Mrs. Mary MacGuinness was a woman 

with little respect for heroes, and even less for those who 

pve m to them. Seated at the head of her tea-table 

behind the silver teapot, the silver milk-jug and the silver 

sugar-ba-sm with the silver tongs balanced nicely on the 

handle, she would look across at her large and now humble 

nephew, and a smile rich with contempt would drift 
across her face. 

“What Mass did yu get this morning, Michael John?” 
she would ask. 

•‘Ten o'clock Mass, Aunt Mary.” 

“How is Kitty gettin’ along at the shop?” 

there “f Kitty 

“No doubt, no doubt. But it’s no work for a married 
woman bcm at other people’s beck and call day in day 
out. Mhy doesn’t she drive yu out to work*” 

thbig”’^’ do such a 

“The more fool she. Why doesn’t she send ye up here! 

L liTtW* to do. I could do wi’ a strong man 

W lift the sacks of potatoes and go to the market in the 

mor^g It would save me payin’ an assistant.” 

Yu know well, Aunt Mary, there’s nothin’ I’d ask 

better than to come along and lend ye a hand, if it weren’t 

for me b^k. Ever since that time in the Joy, I do suffer 

somethin cruel from me back. Kitty will tell ye Night 

after mght that poor girl doesn’t get a wink of sleep sitfin’ 

to^ fit 

1 don t need to ask anyone. I have eyes of me own^ 
Men are sure a pitiful lot. They go prancing rounr^M 
of hfe as a colt in spring, but once ye marry them the^ 
apt to faU into delicate health. Z ZZlioZy to^Tr 
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j)oor \mclo—God rest his soul—when he chose to bawl 
with the pain of the rheumatics in his riffht arm, it’s 
exercise ye need, Joe. And exercise he jrot. It did him a 
power of ?ood.” 

“ril w’arrant.'' said Michael Jolin softly. 

‘'Then, Michael John, what about coinin' aloii" to¬ 
morrow and lendin’ me a hand?'’ 

“I would, Aunt, I declare on me solemn word there's 
nothin" I'd like better, nothin', liut Kitty would never 
let me. She'd be afeart I’d do meself an injury. Ye see, it’s 
not the rheumatics is the matter wi' me, it's how me back’s 
ricked. Ever siin'o that son of the haythen attacked me 
and me liandculTed and not able to move a finfrer. Didn’t 
Dr. Connolly himself say there was nothin' ho could do 
for me?" 

‘'And I'll warrant he spoke no more than the truth,” 
Mrs. Maeliuinness rojilied primly. 

And so the talk would go, back and forth, Aunt l\Iary 
attacking and Michael John defending, until worn and 
exhausted he boarded the tram homo, a humbled man. 
It took him twenty-four hours of cursing to recover his 
heroism, and twenty-four hours before Kitty could bring 
herself to speak a civil word to him. 

But all things, good or bad, come to an cud. Mrs. 
MacGuinncss died. Greatly to his own surprise, Michael 
John felt unhappy and distressed. There is always a 
certain amount of discomfort when a nail has been 
removed from a shoe. His distress was augmented when 
after the funeral ho learned that Aunt Mary had not only 
left him the two hundred odd pounds she had in the bank— 
he had expected that—but the house and the business 
as well. 

He looked at Kitty in consternation. 

“What in the name of all that’s holy arc we goin’ to do 
wi’ it?” 
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“It's a good business, Mrs. O’Friel,” said the la^^yer. 
“A pity if it \vere to pass into the bands of strangers 
You’d never get its worth.” 

Then Kitty made the mistake of her life. 

“We might move over there,” she remarked. “If Aunt 
Mary managed, then / might as well take a chance.” 

They moved in, and then every Simdav Kitty and 
Michael John sat down to their tea, with the silver teapot 
the silver milk jug and the silver sugar bowl with the 
tongs carefully balanced on the handle, between them. 
It made Michael John uneasy to look at them. lUit some¬ 
how he lacked the courage to order their removal. 

The shop pro.spered. Kitty was a good manager. Every 
mormng she got up early and went to the fruit market 
She dispensed with the assistant, and paid a man to 
come along for an hour and carry in the sacks of potatoes 
At first Michael John paid little or no attention to the 
shop. With his bat on the back of his head, he strode 
through it. He would never a.s much as throw a glance 
at the glistening heaps of oranges, the jiyramids of shining 
red and green apples, the brown onions in their cases 
and the broad >iughing faces of the cabbages arranged uJ 
tiers at the back of the shop. Then sometimes he’d stop 
collect a few shillings from the till, say a word or two 
to Kitty, pick up an apple, polish it on the seat of his 
trousers, and take a bite with the side of his jaw. He found 
he liked apples. He tried the various kinds, compared 
Oox^8 Orange Pippins with Jonathans, and Jonathans 
with Newtons, and before he knew where ho was he was 
taking a personal interest in apples. One morning, instead 
of gomg on lying in bed when Kitty got up at five o’clock 
to go to the market, he got up and went with her. 

Ihree months later they began to miss him at Flana- 
pn 8, at He^wsy’s and at Young’s House. Sometimes 
he would rush in of an evening and swallow a pint. But 
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he was no Uniter tlie company he had been. fSornetljing 
had fallen away from him. like one of those women 
who. suihlenly, a.s it were from one day to the next, lose 
all their charm. If he hadn't already been a married man, 
they would have thought there (hat some woman had pot 
hold of him. lie had become weak, modest and sober. 

Then one day, one of the fellows tliere decided to lind 
out what had happetied to Michael John and jiaid a visit 
to rianwilliatn Street. He .stood there, on the far side of 
the j)avement and watched with amazement Michael 
John lift a preat .sack of potatoes and carry it into the 
shop. He waited a while and then later he saw him. 
tlirouph the plass wind(»w, polish the a])ples with a cloth 
and arranpe them lovinply in a neat pile. He turned away 
with a siph. Another pond man lost, trapped into respect¬ 
ability by the money-machine and the machination.s of 
womankiml. 

I5ut there he was wronp—at least as far as Kitty wa.s 
concerned. No-one resented the chanpe in Michael John 
more than .sAc did. At times she came near—in her thouphts 
and addinp a God forpive me—to cursinp the shop and the 
old woman who, throuph her death, had wroupht more 
mischief than she had ever been able to do livinp. Her hero 
no lonper smelled of stronp waters; he smelled of apples. 
He no lonper came homo late at nipht sinpinp and boastinp 
and shoutinp, but sat down quietly opposite her. He ate 
what she chose to give him without word of complaint 
and went to sleep by the fire, the eveniup paper spread 
out on his stomach. He was petting fat. 

She became sharp with Michael John, ordered him 
about, napped him, scolded him, but he never revolted. 
He accc])ted it all as the will of God and never as much 
as raised his hand. Gradually she grew into an embittered 
woman. She felt robbed of all the romance of life. Yet 
she had one hope. Ho might break out at Christmas. He 
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had never yet failed to celebrate that season as a hero 
should. 

By Christmas Eve Kitty had made her puddings, baked 
her cake, stuffed her goose with potatoes, sweet herbs and 
onions and put out the bottle of whisky on the sideboaid. 
She worked late in the shop and that evening she worked 
alone. But she was happy. Michael John had disappeared 
round about six o’clock and there was still no sign of 
him at closing time. She went upstairs, sat down by the 
fire and took up her knitting. She was tired. Her feet 
ached, but she was excited and happy. From time to 
time she glanced with satisfaction at the clock. Michael 
John’s supper sat before her on a saucepan of boiling 
water, keeping hot. The needles clicked as she hummed a 
little tune. 

Presently she heard his step on the stairs. She was 

8uri)rised; it was early yet. She listened carefully. He was 

coming up slowly, step by step, as if feeling his way. He 

delayed in the passage, as he so often had done in the old 

days, uncertain if he should enter. Slowly the door-knob 

turned. Kitty’s eyes went back to her knitting. She did 

not get up. She waited for the old familiar shout. It did 

not come. Gently he felt his way round the table and sat 

down heavily on the opposite chair. Kitty looked up. 

He was looking at her, solemn-eyed and stupid. He was 

stone-cold sober. Anger almost burst her veins. She wanted 
to strike him , 

Well, Michael John-” she began. 

He bared his teeth. Kitty’s hand flow to her heart. 
Mother have mercy! There in the famiUar gap eat two 
false teeth. 

A cry rose from her throat, a wild cry that rang out 
through the walls of the narrow room, a cry that ascended 
even unto the Heavenly Gates, where the dead eat in glory, 
triumphantly smiling. 
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THE RECKONING 


There was a Polish destroyer workiii" with the Pritish 
destroyer strikiup-force. The leading torpedoman on 
board, whose name was Piasecki, had been granted 48 
hours’ leave. The Captain of the flotilla approved this on 
compassionate grounds. Piasecki was not very familiar 
with the phrase, and asked his own Captain for an 
explanation. 

“Compassion,” said the Polish Captain, “that means 
pity.” 

Piasecki grunted rather enigmatically, saluted, and 
went on leave. 

He had received a letter from a friend—or rather an 
acquaintance—who had just reached England fron» Poland. 
The journey had taken him nineteen months because he 
had been compelled to take a ndlier round-about route. 
This acquaintance wrote to say that he had news of 
Piasccki’s mother and sisters which he preferred not to 
commit to a letter. 

Piasecki, w ho had had no tidings of his family suice the 
war began, met his friend in a lodging house off the 
Tottenham Court Road wdiere they talked at some length; 
at least the friend talked and Piasecki listened, interrupt¬ 
ing with a question occasionally, and while he listened the 
blood ebbed aw ay from under the tan of his face, gi\Tng 
the skin a greenish colour. The pupils of his eyes con¬ 
tracted to pinpoints. He listened intently to the end, and 
then announced abruptly that he was going back to his 
ship. They parted. 
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Piasecki was unfamiliar with London and made for the 
railway station by a series of omnibuses, one of which 
landed him in Whitehall. The conductor gave him the 
number of the ’bus that would carry him to his destina¬ 
tion, and he stood on the pavement waiting for it watch¬ 
ing the traffic sliding past him. Except that his colour 
remained queer, bis face had resumed its normal mask. 
He did not see the traffic or the passers-by, and so was 
unaware that practically every woman glanced at him 
He was not even thinking of his recent interview he had 
trained himself, as far as it was humanly possible, not 
to think. His only concern was to get back to his .shin 
back to sea, back to his shining torpedoes; because in 
them lay the only hope left in Ufe, the crowning mercv in 

the gift of God. He looked up and saw his ’bus coniing 
towards him. ^ 

Somewhere beneath his feet, so far beneath them that 
it was unassailable by bombs or mines or any form of 
explosive destruction, there was a room. Filling one entire 
wall was a chart embracing the North Sea and the 
Atlantic; it showed Labrador and Greenland, sbetched 
across to the North Cape and swept south along the whole 
European seaboard to Gibraltar. It was dotted with 
tabbed pms, and each pin was a British warship. 

The door opened and a man entered. He was tall and 

gaunt and the rings of tarnished gold on his sleeves filled 

them from cuff to elbow. He walked across to the vast 

chart, the occupants of the room stepping aside to make 
way for him. 

“At last!’’ he said. “It’s a biggish haystack to find a 
needle m, though.” 

‘‘About a n^on square miles,” said another. 

And the visibiUty is bad,” murmured the taU man as 
^ speaking to himself. “Which, of course, is what they 
were waiting for before they bolted.” 
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Ho stretched out a forerm^er and placed it on a spot 
to the southward. ^'That's where he's making for.” 

The others nodded. They had discussed that point and 
decided on it already. 

"All right." He turned to the shortest of the three. 
“How wu\ild you go?" 

The man a(idressed traced an elliptical curve from the 
southern coast of Norway, round north of Iceland and 
then down the Atlantic. "Through our patrols," lie said, 
“whichever way he goes." 


The look-out at the masthead of the northcrnmo.st 
British cruiser on patrol in the Denmark Strait had been 
warned by the ofiicer of the watch to keep his eyes 
skinned, when he reported on the compass platform for 
his trick, on his way to the crow’s nest. 

All his life he had minded sheep among the Welsh 
hills, helping his father who had been a shepherd on a 
big mountain farm. Then the war came, and ho walked 
thirty miles across the mountains, took the train to 
Swansea and joined the Navy. He brought with him 
three of his qualifications as a sheep-minder: an eye like 
a hawk, a knowledge of weather and a head for heights. 
He carried them to the crow’s nest of the cniiser on patrol 
in the Denmark Strsiit. 

Gripping the edge of the weather screen, swaying back¬ 
wards and forwards through space like the weight on an 
inverted pendulum, he settled down to his watch. Glanc¬ 
ing down through the driving hail he could see the men 
on the compass platform far beneath him—the Captain 
and Navigator, the officer of the Watch and the Yeomen 
of Signals. Muffled and hooded they looked like sheep in 
a pen. 

His eye travelled beyond them, beyond the guns 
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reaching from the superimposed turrets, along the curved 
lines of the forecastle that streamed with water, rising and 
dipping into a troubled sea that was half veiled by sleet. 
He crinkled up his eyes in an effort to estimate the 
visibility beyond the spray that came thrashing over the 
foreca.stle rails; two hundred, maybe three hundred yards; 
he slewed his head round from ahead to the starboard 
beam, and it was the same shifting curtain that trailed 
across the sea, whitening it in myriads of tiny spurts 
which merged into the greyness enveloping them. 

He curved his clumsy gauntlet over his eves and stared 
into the wind; and then the wind dodged his hand: he 
raised both his hand.s. Either the ship had altered course 
or the wind had shifted a fraction. The stinging lash of 
the sleet subsided; he saw the waves more distinctly. 
Travelling in endless cohorts they carried his vision with 
them in an arc that widened every minute. The squall had 
passed and he raised his glasses to sweep the low-lying 
haze, bracing his shoulder against the mast; a rift in the 
clouds to the westward allowed fugitive gleams of sim to 
touch the water for a moment before the fog brushed 
them away. 

A little sound like a hiss came between his teeth. For 
an instant he thought he saw. . . . 

The pendulum swung him through its dizzy curve, and 
he lost it. 

He swore in Welsh, a word like the spit of a wildcat, 
and got the glasses to bear on the same quarter again. He 
reckoned to see through a mist further than most men, 
but with these glasses you could very near see through a 
wall . . . grand glasses. 

Again he made the hissing noise. There! A shadow in 
the mist. ... An iceberg? ... No it was too dark. And 
another smaller. . . . They swept out of his vision. He 
spat and stamped his foot, waiting for the roll. His 
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lieart was beatiiii; till it shook him so that he had difli- 
cully in keeping the glasses steady. 

Ah! No doubt about it this time—he leaned towards the 
voice pipe, pressing tl>e knob of the buzzer. 

The Chief I’etty Orticer Telegraphist in the cruiser's 
transmission room slapped a code signal on the desk before 
the operator. 

“IJero you are!" he said. “Chop-chop! Admiralty re¬ 
peated Commander-iu-Chief; Coastal Command, Royal 
j^ir Force. Oft’ she goes—” 

The shi]) shuddered to a salvo fired as he spoke. 

The O])erator tUcked at the sending key. Ue did not 
look like an instrument of Destiny. He was a pleasant¬ 
faced young man who anointeil his hair with a iierfumed 
sticky substance which he bought in the canteen. It was 
called Shino-Krernc and there was a picture on the bottle 
of a young gentleman whoso shining hair was being 
amiably caressed by a young lady. 

Hundreds of miles to the South East the Flagship 
answered him. It was Cecil Lavory .acknowledging the 
call; ho knew his touch on tho sending key. They were 
townies: lived in the same road. Ue clicked out the fateful 
message; it was intercepted by battleships and battle 
cruisers, by escorts of ocean convoys, by aircr.ift carriers 
and passed to low-flying planes quartering tho grey 
seas. 

Tho Operator lifted his finger from tho sending key, 
initialled the sigu.al and stuck it on a file. Thou ho lifted 
the earphones, stroked his sleek head, and replaced them. 
“I’d say we’vo got ’em cold—ch, Chief? What’s going on 
top-side?” 

“Wo’ro shadowing them,” said the Chief Petty Officer 
Telegraphist. “It’s tricky in this visibility. If we get too 
far we lose touch and if we get too near we’re liable to buy 
a IS-inch salvo. But the Commander-in-Chief and the 
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Fleet know where they are now. They’re after them. We’ll 
see some fun before we’re much older.” 

The duty Captain in the Whitehall map-room walked 
up to the chart of the North Atlantic and stuck a pin in 
it at a point to the North of Iceland. Then he stepped 
back a pace, and stood looking at it, his head a little on 
one side, softly whistling a tune. 


Piasecki, leading torpedoman of the Polish destroyer 
attached to the striking force of British destroyers, was 
aware of an unfamiliar emotion. It was something 
approaching happiness. 

He stood in the break of the forecastle smoking and 
contemplating the Atlantic surges that travelled past 
them, foam-crested, to the uneasy horizon. The ship rolled 
heavily and waves swept over the upper deck, deluging 
the torpedo-tubes with s^irUng water. Far away on the 
beam he could see one of their sister-destroyers as she 
lifted on the slope of a grey-back, flinging the spray over 
her forecastle and bridge. Beyond her again there were 
other destroyers, but they were hidden in the spume lifted 
off the wave-crests by the rising gale. 

It was Monday evening. For days they had intercepted 
wireless messages giving them glimpses of the running 
f fight from the Denmark Strait to the latitude of Land’s 
End. The Captain had told them everything that was 
happening; there was on board a mutual trust and brother¬ 
liness so cemented by a common hatred that it was like 
a holy thing. They only existed to one end, as if they 
were priests in an order under irrevocable vows; except 

that they had made no vows; such a thing was imneces- 
sary. 

The aircraft carrier they had sighted on the horizon’a 
\ little earlier had given them the enemy’s position. Two 
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battlosliips, with tlie ('oinTiiaiider-in-Chicf in ooniniand 
and slnidowinu oruisers, were close at her heels; a battle 
cruiser and cruiser force was cominjr nj) from the south¬ 
ward; the destroyer on the wing of the line had sighted 
one of their cruisers after supper and rei)orted them. The 
net east by the British C'ommander-in-Chief was closing 
inexorably on the fugitive enemy battleship, crippled by 
naval torpedo-bombing-aircraft, but still dangerous and 
desperate. 

I’iasecki, in his oilskin and sea boots, standing by the 
galley door smoking, was reminded of the boar hunts of 
his youth In the ('arpathian forests. The hounds would 
encircle the quarry, holding him at bay with foam and 
slaver on his tusks, until the hunters with their guns 
came up. And then it was the end. Sometimes a dog would 
run in and rashly try to grapple the beast, but their teeth 
were no match for tusks that slashed and ripped. 

He communicated this imagery to Floryan the Cook 
who was cleaning up the galley for the night. 

“We destroyers are the hotinds, you understand, and 
the German is the boar. Presently wo shall sight him, 
and it is our task to liold him at bay for the hunters. 
If wo sight him before dark we shall all shadow him and 
when it is dark wc shall deliver a torpedo attack. Tlien 
in the morning if he is still afloat the battleships will come 
up and finish him off.” 

“The battleships are the hunters,” asked Floryan. Ho 
had escaped from a German concentration camp; apart 
from cookery ho had to have things explained to him 
rather carefully, because he had been tortured quite 
a bit. 

“That’s right,” confirmed Piasecki. “They are the ones 
with the big guns.” 

The alarm rattlers sounded as ho spoke, followed by the 
pipe—“Stand fast torpedo-tubes’ crew.” 
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Piasecki was free to climb up to the sij^al bridge and 
see what was going on. Floryan accompanied him. One 
of the English signalmen they carried, was hauling at the 
halyards that carried a string of bunting bellying and 
snapping in the gale, to the masthead. 

‘‘Enemy in sight,” he shouted to them. He took a turn 
with the halyards round a cleat. “I’ve had that bent-on 
since dawn, ready to hoist. There she is. Cookie, sect Look 
at the big blighter, just lifting above the horizon—wait 
till we lift on this wave: there she is—take a look at that 
lot, Cookie boy.” 

The English signalmen had adopted Floryan as if he 
were a ship’s pet; a pigeon that had struggled on board 
with a damaged wing would have made much the same 
appeal to their sympathy and affection. 

Piasecki gripped the handrail and stared in the direc¬ 
tion the signalman was pointing. He saw the monstrous 
bulk lift out of the haze like a distant headland. Through 
the engine-room uptakes he heard the gongs clanging and 
the ship vibrated as she increased speed. The flying spray 
deluged them. 

“Wounds of God,” he muttered, “we are going to 
attack!” He looked aft under the brim of his shrapnel 
helmet at the seas sweeping over his torpedo tubes, at 
the confused white tumult of the wake astern. In this sea 
the tubes were out of action. The flotilla meant to attack 
with its guns—four-inch against fifteen-inch. The battle¬ 
ship spat yellow flashes. The destroyer heeled over as the 
Captain altered course. Dusk was gathering. The salvo 
of fifteen-inch shells pitched away on the port quarter 
tearing the ocean into great spouts of foam. The destroyer 
answered with a salvo that shook her like a sob of rage. 
Piasecki, watching a signal-lamp blinking out of the dusk 
far away to starboard, heard the thud of the cylinders 
and the clang of the breech mechanism as they re-loaded. 
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He glametl up at the compas.s platform where the lamp 
was clattering an acknowledgment. The funnels l>egan to 
vomit black smoke, under cover of which they dropped 
back in the gathering darkness into their shadowing 
positions, waiting for the night to loose the keys of death 
and of hell. 

Shortly after midnight the llotilla made their torpedo 
attiick, closing in the darkness to three thousand yards’ 
range. In the wihl tumult of the gale the destroyer.s ilrove 
their onslaught from both sides through a furious barrage 
of bursting shell, finding their target by the flashes from 
the guns. 

As they swung away under cover of their smoke screen 
they saw the liattieship slowly turn two complete circles 
and lie stopped, belching flames, the waves breaking 
against her towering sides as against a clilT. 


Tuesday, in the dawn, they gathered to the kill. 

Battleships to the northward passing through the veil 
of a rain squall opened fire with their main armament and 
were ringed by the w’ater-spouts of an answering salvo. 
An outpost cruiser, closing from the south, punched an 
entire salvo into her armoured vitals. Tons of high- 
explosive armour-piercing shells beat her into silence, and 
the destroyers that had been hovering outside the battle 
of giants, drew nearer to rescue survivors. 

Listing slightly, under a 'pall of smoko and licking 
flames, with colours flying, she still moved blindly through 
the waves, ya^viug helplessly. What lives remained in her, 
trickled in streams of dazed humanity over the stern into 
the sea. The battleships ceased firing, and the cruiser 
closed to deliver the final coup-de-grace with her 
torpedoes. 

The Gorman battleship rolled slowly over on her beam 
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ends; then turned turtle and with a last ponderous upward 
heave of the bows was engulfed by the Atlantic. 

Jones lent Piasecki his telescope so that he could watch 
the end, which he himself had no particular wish to see; 
when it came the Pole closed the glass with a snap and 
handed it back. 

“T’ank you,” he said politely. 

Jones glanced at his face and looked away quickly as 
if from something terrible. ' 

Piasecki was smiling. 
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Never no more," said Joe when his sister asked him if 
he was poinjr baek to sea. 

“8o wliat,” asked his sister after a couple more 
weeks of being his hostess, “d'yon fancy doing instead, 
Joe?” 

“Nothing,” said Joe. “Ruddy-well nothing. For ever 
and ever, amen. That’s what 1 feel like doing. If you'd 
been three days in an open boat in an Atlantic gale, 
rowing-” 

“You want to forget that, not keep on all the time about 
it,” protested his sister. He sat watching her hands as she 
rolled the pastry for the Sunday dinner apple-pie. On the 
other side of the hearth the baby in a wicker cradle 
whimpered and he put out a foot and rocked the cradle 
gently. 

“And no water, mind you. Machine-gun bullet holed the 
barrieos. Three days and three nights with no water, 
rowing . . 

“Well, that’s done with,” she said briskly. She turned 
the pastry, powdered it with flour and fell to rolling it 
again. “You’re welcome here as long as you’ve a mind to 
stay, so long as you can give me your bit for the house¬ 
keeping.” 

Ho nodded his thanks. 

“Suppose you go and have a walk round till dinner,” 
suggested his sister. She hated a man mooning round the 
kitchen when she was busy, and brother or no brother, 
one got tired, after a bit, of hearing about bombing and 
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machine-inning and the days in a boat afterwards. He'd 
sit for hours, not saying anything, and then he’d go on 
about it . . . Not that she wasn’t sorry for his {)oor Hayed 
hands and frost-bitten feet. But he'd eoine through alive, 
which was more than some of them did. 

The pubs were closed on Sunday in that town. Almost 
unconsciously Joe headed in the direction of the Sailors’ 
Horae, walking tenderly because of his feet, and turning a 
corner came in view of the harbour. There they were; he 
stopped to gaze. Ships. Uow upon row of tliem. Probably 
a convoy just in, and one waiting to sail tliat night. West¬ 
ward bound; Africa, round the Cape; some up the East 
Coast to the Red Sea, Suez and Alexandria; others holding 
on to India-Colombo, on down to Australia . . . They’d 
be the ones in ballast. Or maybe they’d make for the 
Argentine—Buenos Aires or Rio in Brazil. 

Suddenly he saw palms black in the moonlight, and 
heard the surf sighing and swishing across silver sand. . . . 
There was a smell of outlandish tobacco, and a guitar 
strumming not so much a tune as a rhythm; ho danced to 
the music alone, intricate steps he improvised while a 
girl clapped and cried “Bravo, Joe!’’ He couldn’t remem¬ 
ber for the life of him where it was; she had a flower behind 
her ear, and he had a head next morning like Judas 
Iscariot and it was worth it. 

There was a steep path up from the jetty which came 
out on to a road at right angles to the one from which 
Joe had walked. As he stood at the corner of the pave¬ 
ment smoking his cigarette and giving play to memories 
he saw a little procession of men walking up the path, 
and presently the leaders came abreast of him. They 
were men of all ages from their thirties to their fifties, 
wearmg overcoats with the collars turned up, as Joe’s 
was, and woollen scarves and bomberg hats, and the first 
glance told him who and what they were. 
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“Hero-said one of them, a l)it out of breath, 

addroRsiti" Joe. ‘“Naval Control Otlice. D you know where 
it is? It's alonji here somewhere."’ 

The voiee was rather abnipt, that of a man accustomed 
to speak with authority, and ho wa.s the spokesman for 
the rest. Skippers, they were; masters of the convoy that 
was lying in the harbour below, come ashore for a 
conference and their sailing orders. 

Hut Joe had finished with the sea and ships, and he was 
the equal of them all. lie jerked his head sideways up the 
road, his hands in his ])Ockets, a cigarette hanging from 
the corner of his mouth. 

“Last house but one on the left.” Ue re(“ognized the 
speaker. An old ea])tain of his, ('aptain Hlackburn of the 
Vinmoud. A hard man but just. A good seaman and ship’s 
husband, given to playing the cornet alone in his state¬ 
room in his leisure hours. 

Captain Hlackburn stood square in his path. 

“You,” he said pointing the stem of his pipe at Joe’s 
chc.st, “are Joseph Hignell. Able Seaman. With mo in the 
Diamond. That right?” 

“Yes, air,” admitted Joe, who had a wholesome 
respect for Captain Blackburn. 

“Got a ship?” 

“No, sir. And I’m-” 

“Bight. Where’s your dunnage?” 

“Well, I’m lodging with my married sister, but-” 

“That’s right. Well, nip along and collect it. Mr. Jacks 
here, he’s my second officer, he’ll go with you. There’ll be 
a boat dow n at the jetty waiting for you in half an hour. 
I’m a man short. Ocean Rampart's my sliip now. The poor 
old Diamond was sunk under me.” 

“But, Captain Blackburn-” 

“Now look here, my lad. No ‘buts’ about it. 
I’m a man short and if I can’t get one within an 
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hour I’ll miss the convoy. So get busy and pack your 
bag.” 

‘•My feet’s frostbitten,” protested Joe pitifully. For his 
ovm self-respect, he had to keep on about his feet, slightly 
exaggerating their condition. 

“I’ll put you on light duty. You can sit about. Been 
trained in gunnery.” 

“Yes, .sir, bu^^—” 

The mate t^vitched at Joe’s sleeve. “Come on,” he said. 
“England needs you, son. Never mind your feet so long as 
your heart’s in the right place. Where’s your sister live**” 
‘’Where are you bound for, sir?” Something like a 
leaden weight on Joe’s conscience was being lifted without 
effort on hLs part. 

“That’s confidential,” said Mr. Jacks. “Y'ou can say 

it’s Rio if you like—you know, ‘Rollin’ down to Rio’—or 

Rangoon or Havana and any place you’ve a mind to.” 

And suddenly Joe saw plain before his eyes, not the 

reproachful face of England who had need of him, 

hut another, a laughing face, with a flower behind her 
ear... 


“You don’t need to come with me if you don’t want to,” 

he said to Mr. Jacks. “I’ll be down on the jetty by seven 
bells.” 


“That’s all right,” replied the mate airily, but taking 
no chances: “it’s no trouble, I’U come along.” 


The only boat left was the starboard lifeboat. It was 
clear of the escaping steam and Mr. Jacks, the second 
officer, was superintending the throng of half-clad men 
who were turning her out. They laid their burdens in the 
stem sheets and stood shivering, patiently awaiting orders. 
Mr. Jacks turned inboard and hailed the bridge whore 
Captain Blackburn’s bead and shoulders were Silhouetted 
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against the stars. “Sho's sottlins fast, sir." he bawled. 
The dark shape of a ship went past, their next astern in 
the eonvov; she vanished info the darkness. 

“iMan the boat and lower away," came Captain Hlack- 
buni's ^•oice through a niegajdione. in a calm conversa¬ 
tional tone. “I'm coming.” 

The ('ajitain's steward aj>peared, pas.sed some boxes 
into the l)oat and climbed in after them. They were all 
scramliling over the gunwale, seamen, firemen, unrecog¬ 
nizable in the blackness. The shiji had now settled very 
low in the water; the waves broke again.st the ship's side 
and recoiled with a liolUiw, .sucking, splashing confusion 
of sound. 1'hey lowered the boat a short di.stance and 
hung al>ove the ilark tumult, waiting for the ('ajitain. 
lie ai)]»eared suddenly in their midst, having slid down 
the after fall, a mere blob in the darkness. “Get your oars 
ready, lads. Stainl by to slip." He wailed, judging the 
moment by the. sound of the waves, and gave the order. 
The boat dropped with a crash. Cascades of bitterly cold 
wjiter junired over the bows, drenching the half-clad 
men. 

“Kow away boys, row away, we’vo got to get clear of 
the shill." 

The crew dug their oar.s into the wat<‘r. The bows of the 
boat were lifted almost vertically so that tlie men looked 
down into gulfs of blackness: the boat went down into 
these gulfs so steeply tliat it was like falling over the edge 
of the world. 

“Hale away, those of you not row'ing!" 

The icy seas that broke over them swilled about the 
bottom of the boat. In the darkness some of the men in 
the stern sheets were trying to lift an unconscious ship¬ 
mate clear of the flood: the others fell to baling. The wind 
slashed at their soaked unprotected bodies as they toiled 
at the oars. 
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“Now UstGD, lads;” Captain Blackburn was talking 
through a megaphone out of the darkness. “We’ve got to 
keep on rowing to keep her head to the sea. But we’re 
all right. You're all as safe as a church. The destroyers 
have gone off to hunt the submarine, but one of them’ll 
come and pick us up in the morning. They know our 
position and they’ll find us all right. I’m going to give 
them a red flare now to let them know where we are-” 


He fired the Very pi.stol as he spoke. 

A ball of red fire swooped upwards with an e.xpaudmg 
radiance and for an instant himg poised in the air above 
their heads. In that instant Joe, toiling at his oar, saw 
the entire scene suddenly vi.sible in a blood-red incan¬ 
descence. He saw Captain Blackburn at the tiller, un¬ 
daunted, imperturbable; the huddle of anxious men with 
spray streaming off their bare heads; the mountainous 
seas, their crests tinged with the reflection of the flare, 
travelling away from them into outer darkness. Of the 
ship, until a few minutes ago their home, the repository 
of their few possessions, the assurance of their livelihood, 
there was no trace upon the sea. 

“She’s gone,” said a man’s voice. 

The flare sank and was extinguished; the night closed 
down on them. 

Captain Blackburn alone stood between them and 
defeat. Prom a bottle miraculously produced by the 
steward he served out to each man half a mouthful of 


rum. He joked (a thing they never heard him do in his 
ship) and encouraged them, shamed the faint-hearted, 
bullied them into massaging their own and each other’s 
l^bs, and in the dawn, relinquishing the tiller to Mr. 
Jacks, he drew from its box a silver comet. 

Captain Blackburn’s repertoire was not a wide one but 
^ gave them all he knew. “Annie Laurie” and “Tit 
Willow” and the “Lost Chord,” and familiar fragments of 
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If.jjlan opora. The wind snatched at that valiant blarinjj 
and not.es away into space, so that the men 

jjj .che bows heard nothinfr. But it stirred them with a 
p,.(,ifonnd emotion. Not merely because it reveaUMl tlie 
,ijj|acatou spirit of their Captain; what they were chiefly 
(;Q.a.scious of was awe at the appearance in public of the 
rfcjrnet. From time to time the quartermasters and look¬ 
outs on the bridpe had heard the notes cominp from the 
Captain's room, but no man had at any time seen the 
Captain in the act of prodjicinp the notes. It was more 
than any man's life was worth to invade the sanctuary 
while that wa.s poing on; and now, in their extremity he 
brought it out, like the Ark of the Covenant, to be their 
salvation. They watched their Captain's distended cheeks, 
no longer ruddy but mottled with yellow and purple by 
the cold, and guessed rather than heard the tune. Some¬ 
thing came to them then, inarticulate but strong as new¬ 
found faith; how that tliere is in the spirit of man some¬ 
thing stronger than death; an assurance which cannot 
even contemplate defeat. 

“Smoko, sir.” A man, leaning over the bows, was 
pointing at the broken horizon. Every head appeared 
above the gunwale. Men rose to their feet nusteadily. 
The wounded man opened his eyes with new hope. They 
waited the scend of the boat and sea-anchor to a wave 
crest, and clustered forward. There was a long pause 
while they lifted and fell in the seas. 

“It’s the destroyer,” said Captain Blackburn. “She’s 
heading straight for us.” They broke into wild harsh 
cheers, turning aft and waving their hands at their 
Captain as if by some magic, not altogether unconnected 
with the cornet, be had conjured the destroyer out of 
the menace of the sea. 

They fell to slapping each other's backs, laughing 
hysterically. 
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The Captain replaced the cornet in its box and sat 
motionless, just an ordinary-looking tired old man. 


Joe, in yet another overcoat supplied by the Shipwrecked 
Mariners’ Society, walked into hi.s sister's kitchen. It was 
washing day and her bare arms were plunged to the elbow 
in soapsuds. The little room was full of steam. 

“Joe!” she ejaculated. “Back already? Why, you've 
only been gone a fortnight!” 

He closed the door and sat down in the chair bv the 
fire. 

That s right. Fortnight to the day.” He produced a 
packet of Navy cigarettes and having lit one, bent for¬ 
ward and peered into the baby’s cradle. “Asleep!” he 
observed. 

Yes, he’s asleep. Don’t for goodness’ .sake wake him. 
Well, whatever happened to you, Joe?” 

He puffefl reflectively at the cigarette. “Torpedoed, 
this time, for a change. Picked up by one of our destroyers. 
Done us a fair treat, they did.” 

For pity’s sake! How long were you ro^ving about this 
time?” 

“Only the night. That was nothing. But the cold. . . . 
My God! And the old man, Captain Blackburn—that’s the 
one I had in the Diamond —he played the cornet to us.” 

Did he! Played the comet! Well I never!” She laughed 
at him through the steam of the wash tub, not so much 
at the idea of anybody playing a comet under those cir¬ 
cumstances, as at the reverence in Joe’s voice. But she 
had always found men inexplicable. Not so much inex¬ 
plicable as childish. 

“So how long will you be staying with us, Joe?” 

He rose to his feet, flicking the ash off his cigarette. 
Was it to her fancy that he loomed larger and more 
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resolute than she seemed to remember him before? Per¬ 
haps it was his now overcoat. 

‘•Only till to-morrow," ho said. ‘‘Captain Blackburn's 
got another ship straight away. Channel Rampari. I'm 
going with him. \N c sail on the evening tide.” 

“Bravo, Joe!" 

lie could not see her face clearly through the steam. 
But it seemed to him that she was laughing, and that .she 
wore a tlower behind her ear. 
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1 he weather was very hot and almost every evening 
the two privates, Jackson and Butcher, came dowm from 
the camp to fish in the lake below the chestnut woods. On 
most evenings the distant double stutter of gunfire shook 
the light, tranquil air from the direction of the sea. 

At one end of the lake the water slid away over a weir, 
like a curve of glass, under a wooden bridge, splintering 
with a great sound on green rocks below, but at the 
farther end, in the evening shadow of high rows of poplar, 
the water was black and gold between large islands of 
yellow water-bly, and the weir could never be heard. 

For months the two men had been bored. Sometimes 
Butcher, a little broad-faced Cockney with stubby hands 
that held the rod heavily, would say, “To think I fell over 
meself to join up, and now all I do is fish for perishin’ 
gudgeon.” 

“Don’t worry,” Jackson w’ould say. “It’ll come.” 

It was Jackson, a young office-clerk with dark hair and 
refined features, who was the fisherman; Butcher came 
for company. Sometimes they caught roach of half a 
poimd or more, and in the late evenings they laid w’orms 
on the bottom in the hope of tench. At first Butcher 
rarely caught anything larger than two-ounce perch, and 
never struck soon enough, so that his fish gorged the 
hook. With his clumsy stubby hands he could never get 
the hook cleanly out again, and the fish would leap and 
bleed in his hands, until at last Jackson came to his help, 
disgorging the hook with quick clean fingers. 
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‘vSomotiines I wonder if you'll ever make a fisherman,” 
Jackson said. “Strike sooner!*’ 

“Did I ask to be a fisherman,” Butcher said. “I'm sup¬ 
posed to be a soldier.’’ 

“Teach you patience,’’ Jackson said. “That’s one thing 
a soldier's supposed to learn." 

In all ways they were very unlike each other; yet as tho 
summer went on they were everywhere together. Some¬ 
times as they sat by the lake, watching the scarlet caps 
of the floats lying dead in the dark pools among the 
bright yellow' lilies, they talked about home. Jackson had 
a girl in Coventry. “I tried to teach her to fish,” he said. 

“Then you're barmy,” Butcher said. “That's what 
you are. Barmy. What d'ye think girls are for?” 

“Don't talk so much,” said Jackson. “Strike! You got 
one. Strike!’’ 

Butcher struck high into tho air, the empty hook 
tangling wildly among gut and line. 

“Blasted tiddler.” 

“Teach you to talk softer.” 

So gradually they learned to talk in lowered voices. In 
this seemingly more intimate way they talked about the 
girl^^in Coventry and how she and Jackson would be 
married and how they would have a fish-pond in the 
garden where Jackson could keep live-bait in readiness 
for the })ike season in winter. They talked about Camber¬ 
well and Butcher’s mother there and how Butcher “alius 
took the old gal out Saturday nights and give her a treat. 
Fourpennorth o’ fish and a glass of stout. Sort o’ fishing 
where you git summat for your money.” 

“Every Saturday?” 

“Every Saturday! Wet or fine, winter or summer—four¬ 
pennorth o’ tho best for the old lady. Poor old gal’d die 
if I never took her.” 

“Girl-friend too?” 
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“They ain’t no girl-friend, they ain’t no'girl-friend.’” 

“You bet.” 

“Strike me bloody honest they ain't no girl-friend. Jis' 
me and the old lady.” 

“Nice home boy.” 

“For Gawd’s sake,” Butcher said, “don’t talk about 
home.” 

All summer, except for the stutter of gun.s, the evenings 
were wonderfully tranquil; the water was still and glassy 
until the hour before darkness, when the rises of the 
little fish were like a light sprinkle of silver and the lolloj) 
of great pike split the water into swooning circles that 
capsized the Uly-leaves and set the reeds by the lakeside 
flapping and trembling. But in July there was a new sound. 

Flying high, turning in the evening sunlight like minute 
celestial birds, Messerschmitts and sometimes Dorniers 
and Heinkels began to come over from the coast. The low 
sound of their coming would be broken in turn by another 
sound, the moan of battle-dives, and that sound in turn 
by another, the crackle of machine-guns ripping with 
brief bursts of fire the sleepy summer sky. 

And below, the two soldiers, shading their eyes, would 
look up. They would look up imtil their necks ached or 
their eyes were partially blinded by the setting sun. Once 
they grew very excited. Planes began to dive lower and 
lower over the woods beyond the lake, falling and moan¬ 
ing, with protracted bursts of fire. Jackson and Butcher 
left their lines in the water and ran from under the 
willows and along the lake-path, out into an open space 
of meadow beyond the last poplars. The battle moaned 
and roared out of sight, screened by the high belt of 
summer-trees, and at last was silent. When the two 
soldiers got back to the lake, Butcher’s float was far 
under and out and a pound perch had gorged both worm 
and hook. He landed it and was happy. 
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-Nico fish,” Jiu-kson said. ‘'\ye”ll make something out 
of you vet.” 

•Kark at him. hark at him! Make something of me! 
That’s a fish, that is. A fish.” 


A little later the air battle sj)rang uj) again, and as it 
moaned and stuttere<l beyond the trees the two soldiers 
once more left rods and ran along the lake-path. They 
watched for a short time ami finally when the roar of 
planes had liuished they came back. And once again 
Rutcher’s float was under and far out, and once more 
a pound perch had gorged the hook. 

Hutcher ripped the hook clumsily from the fish’s 
mouth and strutted about the bank like a peacock, 
regardless of bloody hands. 

“Ooming on,” Jackson said. 

“Coming on, coming on! Hark at the man, hark at 
him! I tell you what I’ll do. I’ll hook a tcn-poumler and 
have it stuffed and give it to you and your girl for a 
wedding present. Yon ran hang it in the front room.” 

Jackson laughed and was pleased, and Butcher 
felt very happy, not only because of the fish, but because 
it felt good to please Jackson. 

One evening, when Jackson was taking guard duty, 
Butclicr went fisliing alone. But after a time he know 
that it was not the same alone. He realized that it was 
not the same, and never could be the same, without 
Jackson. He sat all evening brooding with a sort of light 
despondency, watching the float poised on the darkening 
water like a cherry, listening casually to the planes 
coming in from the coast, and to the sound of power- 
dives and gun-fire. But now ho no longer bothered to 
glance up at something that, once terrible and exciting, 
had become part of the war’s monotony. He thought 
of Jackson, the girl, and how they would be married. 
He looked up to Jackson, a man of a certain education 
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and class, with refined features, a friendly well-spoken 
voice. All his life he had never had much use for girls. He 
stuck to the old lady and felt that a pal was good enough 
for company. But when he thought of liis London pals, the 
boys he had drunk with and played billiards ^ith and some¬ 
times dog-raced with before the war, he realized that 
Jackson was very different. In battle, he had heard an 
older soldier say, it didn’t matter very much if you knew 
you were ^vith somebody who wouldn’t let you down. 
And that, somehow, was how he felt about Jackson. For 
Jackson, if ever the war did begin, he’d go through bloody 
hell. 

Towards darkness he caught a roach of eight or nine 
ounces, striking late, so that the hook went far down the 
gullet; he made a clumsy mess of disgorging, longing for 
the presence of Jackson’s neat light fingers. The catching 
of the fish had no excitement, and soon afterwards he 
packed up his things and went back to camp, the muddy 
odour of fish and blood strong on his hands. 

The next evening he and Jackson were fishing together 
again, and he felt once more the keen pleasure of the 
evening, the silence, the rise of fish far out on the tranquil 
water. The coloured reflections of poplar and chestnut 
were spired for long motionless intervals in the depths of 
the lake, and as the sun crossed behind the two fishermen 
and began to go down they could see black flotillas of 
great pike lying shallow above the shadowy weeds in the 
clear golden water. 

They sat for a long time without speaking. 

“Quiet times!” Butcher said. “No fish, no air-raid, no 
conversation.” 

“I had a letter from the girl,” Jackson said. 

“Everything O.K.? Nothing wrong?” 

“She wants to get married,” Jackson said. 

“Mean she asked you?” 
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‘•No. but she keeps hintiiifr. Slie says all her friends are 
potting married. She says they jrot married and then get 
rooms in a cottage near the camp where their husbands are 
stationed. They're all doing it she says.” 

“W’ell, what’s stopping you?'’ 

“Because I wanted to get mamed properly,” Jackson 
said. “1 wanted the house finished. 1 wanted to go to 
Switzerland for the honeymoon. I wanted it done 
properly.” 

“Well, there’s a bloody war on,” Butcher said, “so why 
don't you do it fii*st and think about it afterwards and 
stop worrying about properly.” 

“Butch, you don’t understand.’’ 

“rnderstand? Understand! What sort of girl is she, 
anyway?” 

“Ah.” Jackson said, “you never .saw her, did you?” 

He undid the breast-pocket of his battle-dress and took 
out a brown wallet. Prom the wallet he began to sort out 
a pile of snapshots, giving them one by one to Butcher, 
who saw on each of them a picture of the same fair hatless 
girl, in a light summer dross, with charming eyes filled 
with restless merriment. 

Presently Jackson seemed embarrassed and got up; he 
said something about it being very hot and how it 
wouldn’t be a bad idea if ho walked down to the pub and 
brought back a bottle or two of beer. “Look at the snaps 
while I’m gone,” ho said. He rested his rod in the reeds 
and walked down the path by the lake. An he went air¬ 
raid sirens began to wail mournfully from all directions 
and Butcher called “There she goes!” and Jackson, not 
troubling to turn, waved his hand. 

Butcher sat for a long time looking at the pictures of 
Jackson’s girl. He saw Jackson and the girl leaning with 
their backs against the iron railings of a seaside prom¬ 
enade; it >vas sunny and they were laughing and Jackson 
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was wearing white flannels. He saw them in another 

against a background of a tennis court, dark summer 

trees and .a club-house; again it was sunny and a"ain 

they were laughing and again Jackson was wearing white 

flannels. In another he could see the girl alone lying by 

the banks of a stream; on the grass lay the white cloth of 

a picnic and again the sunhght struck everything into a 

dazzling prominence of Ught and shadow, and again the 
girl was laughing. 

Butcher had never been to the seaside; he had never 
played tennis and had never worn white flannels; nor did 
he remember ever seeing people look so happy. As he sat 
ookmg at the pictures, paying little attention to the 
oats lying on the darkening water or to the sound of 
bombers and fighters in pursuit somewhere far above 
him in the clear evemng sky, he felt happy himself, happy 
because he knew Jackson, because he had Jackson’s 
tonfidence, above all because he was Jackson’s friend, 
llie bloody war had done that much good anyway it had 
mven him Jackson. And suddenly it not only Lenmd vtry 
strange, the hfe of seaside promenades, men in white 
fla^els, tennis picnics by the river, ihe thought of 
ptting married properly, and honeymoons in Switrer' 
land but he thought he knew how Jackson felt about it 
He felt that Jackson had gone away not because ho 
really wanted two bottles of beer, but because it was hell 
to be so far away from the girl and the eternally charmin" 
laughmg eyes and all the eternally sunny life that 

For a second or two Butcher remained unaware of the 
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the reeds as he fell. He heard the whistle of fhe Znl 
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honib and again the dry swish of sucked-up dust as it hit 
earth beyond the far bank of the lake. He thought of 
.Jack.soti and niising himself on one elbow looked down the 
lake. lie wa.s astonished for part of a second to see Jack- 
son running up the path. He was miming fast and Butcher 
had the ini])ression that Jackson was trying to be funny; 
it seemed as if he were rowing himself along in an exag¬ 
gerated way with the two bottles of beer. 

The third bomb hit the path twenty yards beyond 
Jackson. As be lowered his head Butcher saw' the out¬ 
stretched figure of a soldier and two bottles of beer ejected 
into fantastic clear relief, some yards above earth, and 
he heard the dust of the explosion falling into the lake 
like a shower of hail. 

A few seconds laU'r he began to run down the path, 
momentarily unaware of running or of clutching in his 
hands the picture.s Jackson had given him. 

Jackson had been blown far up the path. His mouth 
wa.s bleeding, as if struck by Hying glass; it reminded 
Butcher of the mouth of a fish torn by the hook. For a 
moment Butcher did not move and then suddenly he 
began to shout, trying to lift Jackson in his arms and at 
the same time trying to wipe his mouth clean with his 
hands. 

When finally he gave it up and lot Jackson lie on the 
earth, the dust had ceased to fall and the surface of the 
lake, broken by countless tiny rings, was already smooth 
and dark ag:ain. Voices from somewhere beyond the silent 
water w'ere being raised in excitement but ho was no 
longer listening. Wiping Jackson’s mouth with bis stiff, 
clumsy hands, he sat thinking of the girl, the eternally 
charming smile, the house with the live-bait in the fish¬ 
pond, and the everlasting sunlight. 

And thinking of them he knew suddenly that at last, 
for him, the war bad begun. 
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Joe Johnson never hurt a soul. He wore white overalls 
m summer and extra-weight woollens in winter and in 
very cold weather a kind of Balaclava helmet. For some 
years he had kept an open-fronted fruit-shop with a small 
trade m flowers. In winter it was often so bitterly cold in 
the unprotected shop that Joe, having once put on the 
Balaclava helmet, was afraid of leaving it off attain for 
fear of catching cold in his ears. One spring he be«an 
to notice a young girl who* went by the shop two* or 
three times a day. She had bright, careless black eyes. 

Up to about that time the shop was doing well. “Eat 
more Fruit,” the notices said. “Say it with Flowers.” At 
the week-ends Joe took a risk of specialities that were just 
out of season, asparagus, peaches, roses and' such things. 
It was a luxury trade, but there were always customers 
It had not always been so. For five years Joe had been 
m the street trade, pushing a barrow; for nearly another 
ten still in the street trade, with a hor.se and cart. He had 
struggled up. Now he was heard to complain of “the 
caterpillarists of the trade”. He would say, “Take bananas. 
Bananas are a monopoly. If they wasn’t a monopoly they’d 
be four a penny. It’s the caterpillarists. They keep you 
down . Apart from this he was well satisfied with himself. 
He was a man of forty who did not know what it was 
to be unhappy except when he caught cold in his ears. 

All that spring the young girl went by the shop. The 
weather was warm and Joe put on the white overalls. 
Tuhps stood in vases among the first boxes of hot-house 
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tomatoes and Joe stood in front of the fruit, passing the 
time of day with people he knew. 

The only person who passed regularly by the shop and 
to whom he never spoke was the young girl. When she 
came along something in him went cold and contracted; 
he began trembling and picked uj) a tomato or an apple 

and liastilv rubbed it with a cloth. He wanted to look at 

% 

her, but his eyes remained downcast. Always, after she 
had gone, he would look up; his blood would be hot then 
and the palms of his Ininds greasy with sweat. 

This rejiealed phase of emotion astonished and baffled 
him. Not accustomed to emotion at all, he felt himself 
rock on his feet, slightly giddy, whenever ho saw her 
coming. Ho \sent through this same state of feeling four 
times a day. She went by at nine in the morning, and back 
at the lunch-hour; she went'by again about two o’clock, 
and back again about five. One morning he was delayed 
down at the banana depot; the fruit bad not arrived. 
When ho reached the shop it was nine-thirty and he knew 
that the girl had gone. For some time lie felt ill, with a 
bitter nausea of disappointment in his throat, and all that 
day he complained of “The caterpillarists, who think you 
got all day to wait. The caterpillarists, who keep you 
dowTi”. 

One morning as the girl came by she lifted her bright 
casual eyes and looked at the shop. Among the fniit stood 
a vase of red carnations. He saw her eyes rest on it, hesi¬ 
tate for a moment, and then swing away. Almost as soon 
as she had gone he got on the telephone and ordered six 
dozen red carnations. 

When they came he arranged them in big conspicuous 
bunches along tho front of the shop. When she came past 
at the lunch-hour it was as he hoped: seeing the flowers, 
she was held for a moment by surprise. In that moment 
too she must have caught sight of his transfixed and in 
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.some way transfigured face. And as if she saw the meaning 
of the face and the flowers she stopped and spoke. 
“Nicel” she said. 

'•Very nice. Fresh in too,” ho said. "Fresh in.” 

“Do they smell?” 

^ “Oh! yes,” he said. “Yes, they smell. Clove-scented. 
See.” He picked up a vase and held it down towards her 
face. She took a deep breath, and he said: "Nice, ain’t it? 
\ ou like the colour?” 

“Well yes, and no.” 

His heart beat heavily. “No?” 

“Well, really they’re not my colour,” she said 

“I like pale pink. The sort of shell-pink sort. Powder 
pink.” 

“I know,” he said. “I know. I can get 'em if you like 
’em.” 

“Well-” 

"I tell you what,” he said. “I’ll get a few in. If you Uke 
’em, have ’em. U you don’t, it’s all right, it don't matter.” 

W’hen she came back that afternoon he had the pale 
pink carnations tied in a cover of tissue paper, but now 
he did not wait for her to speak. “I’d like to make a 
present of them,” bo said. 

“Oh! that’s very nice of you,” she said, as if taking it 
for granted. 

Under the pressure of great embarrassment ho gave her 

the flowers, and then stood locking and unlocking his 
empty hands. 

‘’It’s all right. I like doing it,” he said. “I just like doing 
^‘Well-’’ 

•‘I just hope you like them, that’s aU,” ho said. “I just 
hope they’re the right colour.” 

‘Thanks!” she said. “You’ve got a nice little shop 
here.” 
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“Yes?” he said. “You think it's all right?” 

“Lovely.” 

“Bit of a struggle at first,” Joe said. “But I got over 
that.” 


“Well, thank.s for the carnations,” slie .'^aid. 

“It's all right, it's nothing,” Joe said. “Any time you 
want something particular and you don't see it, just ask. 
I can get it. It’s no trouble. Anything. No trouble at all.” 
“I'll remember,” she .said. 


As the days of tlie spring wont past she would remember 
it quite often. When strawberries were half-a-crown a 
pound Joe had a punnet put away for her at the back of 
the sh()p. Soon there were long pink stalks of gladioli, 
early Napoleon cherries. Joe talked to her every day. 

These things were ]»resenls. Once, when she tried to pay, 
lie said, “I co\ildn't. N(d from you. I couldn't take money 
from you”. After that she did not offer to pay; it becamo 
as if she expected these things. 

Joe discovered that she worked in a printing works 
office. He wondered what she did with her evenings. A 
terrible sicknes.s of fear took hold of him when ho thought 
that she might have boy-friends, young men of her own 
age. A sense of heavy embarrassment depressed him when 
he remembered how old he was. He felt among other 
things that there were between them great spaces of age 
that coiild never bo made up. 

Ho began to bo stupefied by a great sense of devotion. 
After the shop was shut at night he went into one of the 
two rooms at the back. Ho would lie dowm on the bed or 
the sofa and think of her. In extreme anxiety he would 
rub over his face his large clammy bands that smelt of 
fruit. Late at night ho would remember that he had not 
made up the books for the day. He would get out the 
books and try to enter up the figures. It was no good. The 
great anxiety of thinking of her, of wanting her, jumbled 
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his brain. He would realize finally that he was hungry. 

He would go down into the shop and bring back handiuls 

of fruit. Lying in bed, eating it, he would’ look up at the 

stars and try to measure up what he felt and wanted 
and feared. 

‘■I m surprised you don't have a car,” she said. “With 
your business.” 

“I^m gettmg one,” he said. “There’s a fellow trying to 

do a deal with me. Keeps bothering me every time I see 
him.” 

He wondered why he had not thought of it before. That 
evening, instead of sitting behind the shop, he went round 
to the nearest garap an<l bought a second-hand coupd for 
a hundred and thirty-five pounds, taking an evening’s 
dri\ ing lesson at the same time. On other evenings he 
took more lessons; soon he could drive. 

Polished up, the car stood outside the shop. Because it 
was Saturday there were many customers. To Joe they 
were momentarily of no importance. The girl came and 
stood for a long time by the car, her manner idle and cool. 
As Joe stood talking to her, turning his back on tlie shop, 
a few customers walked away. 

“What about a drive now?” Joe said. “Ju.st when you 
like. You just say when.” 

“Well, what’s wrong with this afternoon?” 

“But I got the shop,” he said. “ I don’t shut.” 

“Oh! WeU!-” 

“It’s Saturday you see, it’s Saturday-” 

I know it’s Saturday. But you said any time. You 

shouldn’t say any time, if you don’t mean it.” 

All right, all right,” he said. “I do mean it. I can shut. 

I can go. I’m sorry. I meant any time. Where can I meet 
you?” 

Pick me up outside the post office at two,” she 
said. 

Ill 
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Joo (IroNo tlio car to the post office about a quarter to 
two. The ffirl <li(i not come until almost three. Dispirited 
and nervous. Joe was afraid of reminding her she was 
late. It was a warm day and the coupe was stuffy from 
standin" in the sun. Joe wore a brown suit and a trilby 
to match. “Take your hat off,” the jrirl said. She put the 
side window down. “It's .so hot and you look so much 
l)etter with it off." 

Joe put his hat on the back seat. Though he was pleased 
lie was afraid also of catchinjr cold in his ears. 

All that afternoon ho felt emotion simmering like some¬ 
thing about to boil in his throat. Eyes hard on the road, 
he was aware of the girl as something not (juito positive. 
Fear of her being bored made him talk a lot. Ho wondered 
why he had not thought of a car before, why such days 
as this had never happened. As he looked at the sun on 
the young corn and the cherry-orchards, it seemed to 
him that life, in a way to him not fully expressible, was 
only just beginning. 

The girl did not like the country. “Another time let’s 
run down to tlie sea." 

“That's sixty miles,” Joe said. 

“Well, the sea won’t come to us, will itT” she said. 

After that, on Simdays, they drove to the sea. Joe 
brought with him baskets of fruit, which they ate as they 
drove along or on the beach, watching the sea. Later they 
had lunch at one of the hotels on the sea-front. Joe was 
aware of these vi.sits costing him money. In the past ho 
had straightened up the weekly accounts on Sundays. 
Now he left them. They would do some other time. Life 
w'as beginning and he did not care. 

Yet in a strange way the girl did not come to life. It 
seemed to him that she remained shut away from him, in 
a cool compartment of youth. He felt that he could not 
touch her. He used her Christian name, M 3 rra, uneasily, 
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•with a sense of sharp embarrassment. It -was almost 
three weeks before he took her with great clumsiness into 
his arms and kissed her. “You don’t mind?” he said when 
it was done. “You don’t mind!” 

“Well, I like that!” she said. 

Joe knew little of making love. He rushed forward in 
a series of hea-v^ attacks, caressing her body with his 
large uneasy bands. After a week or so of this the girl 
began to hold him away, slightly mocking. 

“Kiss me,” Joe would say. “kiss me.” 

“I just kissed you.” 

“Again. Come on. Again.” 

“You’ll wear it out,” she would say. “You’ll make it 
stale.” 

“No,” Joe would say. “It’ll never be stale. It’ll never 
wear out. Not what I feel for you. It never will, by God, 
no.” 

“You’ve got it bad,” she would say. 

Sometimes she held away altogether. The more she held 
away the more deeply he felt he wanted her. Her lips 
became small and hard in resistance. He wanted to break 
them down. With eager fleshy lips he tried to drive 
response and warmth into her mouth; his hands wandered 
over her body. 

“Oh! Stop mauling me,” she would say. “For God’s 
sake stop mauling me.” 

“I love you,” he would say. “I want you.” 

“Well, if you do that’s not the way to get me.” 

“I’ll buy you something nice.” 

“I don’t want anything nice. Let me alone, that’s 
all.” 

“Let you alone? You mean not come out with you?” 

“I don’t know!” she would say. “I don’t care!” 

The next time he saw her Joe would have a little present 
for her: chocolates, a bottle of expensive perfume. Once 
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ho (larofl to buy her a silk house-gown. After these 
trifts sh(! would be more warm towards him. “I like 
nice tilings," she would say. “I’d love to bo able to 
dress well." 

In the oar Joe caught a slight cold in his ears. “Yoirre 
like me," she .said. “You feel the cold quickly. All last 
winter I was jierished. Before next winter 1 want to get 
a good thick warm coat." 

.loc told Ih'F soon how he would like to buy her a coat: 
not an ordinary coat, not a tweed or even a camel-hair, 
but a fur coat. He did not mind how much the coat 
would cost. Tliirty or forty pounds, perhaps. lie did not 
mind. Only, by means of it, he felt that he could break 
down the <‘Ool resistance, the slight barrier of mockery 
that kept him apart from her. 

Soon after the excitement of the fur coat had passed 
Joe discovered that the shop accounts, neglected for 
nearly three months, were in a mess. Ho told the girl how, 
for two or three evenings at least, ho must stay at home 
and straighten things out. 

“I thought you were taking me outt" she said. 

“But just this once. Just for a night or two.” 

“Just this once my foot. You either want to take me 
out or you don’t. You can do the books when you get 
home. Who do you think I amt” 

When she spoke to him like this be was pained and felt 
quite small. Pain and love and fear would drive him to do 
as she asked. In the evenings that were now growing 
dark a little earlier they w ould still drive down to the sea. 
It was a long way and when ho got back to the shop it 
was too late and he was too tired to touch the accounts. 
A great fear of losing her began to make him spend money 
recklessly. “Let’s have a good time,” ho would say. “Let’s 
have a good time!” 

From a few gay evenings by the sea, \mder the heavy 
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August stars, among the holiday crowds, he extracted 
from her momentary concessions and tenderness. They 
went to dances that were hot and crowded and where 
they drank champagne. For a little while the dark sea 
itself would seem to him to have the appearance of wine, 
glowing softly. Next day he would feel old. 

Now, too, he began to be more worried about the ac¬ 
counts and the weekly takings. The shutting of the shop on 
Saturday afternoons, in the face of the week-end trade, was 
a bad thing. Many customers had gone away and not 
come back. He tried to confide in the girl, vainly, what 
was on his mind. 

‘•All you talk about is bananas,” she said. 

He decided to cut out the luxury trade. In a few days 
he saw the effect on his better-class customers, who 
dropped away. One day a woman remarked tartly, ‘‘When 
I come for a pound of apples I don’t expect an exhibition 
of spooning”. 

To the girl he tried to conceal his dismay by anger. 
“Snobs! That’s what they are. Because I won’t give ’em 
credit. That’s how they treat you. She’s one of these 
catcrpillarists. Treat you like dirt.” 

“Oh! Stop worrying,” she said. 

“You never sympathize,” he said. He felt that he 
needed guidance and confidence. 

“WTiat do you expect me to do?” she said. “Crv on vour 
neck?” 

A day or two later she did not keep the evening appoint¬ 
ment. He wandered idly round the streets, looking for her, 
trying to think. After some hours he went back home and 
sat in-the room above the shop. A huge sense of oppression 
held him immobile by the window. For some time he sat 
there looking down at the street, not thinking or moving 
and then at last he saw her, walking on the opposite 
pavement with another man. As he saw her he felt 
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his Mliolf* body rook, so that he trembled licavily on 
liis feet. 

Wlien she came by the sho]) in tlie morninp she did not 
stop. Joe ^valk(•d de.sperately after her, be.seechin^ her 
to tell him what it was all about, uselessly liftin" his 
hands. She raised her small hard face, expressinp: weari¬ 
ness, “You just make me tired, that's all," she said. 
“You just make me tired. ' 

In the evening ho waited outside tlic oflice where sho 
worked. Coming out, she walked straight past him. Again 
he >\alkcd liurriedly after her. 

She turned angrily on him. “For God's sake don't keep 
following me!" 

“I want you. I want to talk to you. What's wTong?'’ 

“Nothing." 

“What have I done?” 

“Nothing.” 

“There must be something. It just can't happen like 
this. You just can't go." 

“I told you there's nothing!" she said, “and I’m going. 
That’s all." 

After that, whenever he got the oj>portunity, he would 
wait for her in the street; raising his largo hands in a 
hopeless sort of way, he would run after her. lie began to 
close the shop a few minutes before five in the evening, 
so that he could meet her outside tlio office. 

“Can't you take no for an answer?" she would shout 
at him. “Can't you? Can't you?" 

“No." 

“Well then learn! Because it’s the only answer you’ll 
get!” 

Gradually there was roused in him a sense of deep cold 
anger that began to vent itself on the customers. He began 
to be annoyed when they squeezed the hearts of cabbages 
or tested the ripeness of plums and pears. In resentment 
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he put up a large notice in the shop. “Don’t handle the 
goods! It’s unhygienic!” 

•'What’s the reason for thatl” a woman asked. 

“A lot of people have got dirty hands, that’s all!” 

The trade of the shop fell rapidly away. It was almost 
October; the days were cooler. People did not like stand¬ 
ing outside the shop, in the wind, to be told that they 
had dirty hands. When Joe came to straighten up the 
accounts that had been left for so long he got up and 
walked about the rooms, hitting his forehead with his 
hands. 

His anger broke down into despondency. What he 
felt about the girl, what he had felt about her since first 
seeing her go past the shop with her bright careless eyes, 
was not changed. When he saw her in tiie street, from a 
distance, or thought of her, he experienced the same 
rush of trembling tenderness that made him rock on 
his feet. 

By the time he had given up tlie shop and had decided 
to go back to the street trade, with a horse and cart, it 
was late November. He once saw the girl in tlie fur coat. 
She walked softly, small bright eyes glittering above the 
brown fur, like a cat that watches people. Seeing her, he 
remembered with an acute, blinding i)ain, the days of 
the summer. 

As he drove round the back streets of the towm with 
the small cart and its boxes of fniit and vegetables and 
occasional flowers, he caught cold in his ears through for¬ 
getting his Balaclava helmet. The pain drove through his 
head, breaking down his nerves. But beside the pain of 
frustration and the everlasting feeling of tenderness for 
which there was no outlet it seemed a little thing. 

“I see you’re back, Joe,” the people said. “Give up the 
shop, after alH” 

“Yes,” he would say. “Yes.” 
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For ii moment he would he at a loss to explain his 
return. And then, finding an explanation that had nothing 
to do with the frustration, the tenderness or the pain, he 
would raise his heavy hands and let them fall again. 

“It’s the caterpillarists, you see," he would explain. 
“It’s the caterpillarists. There's not room for a man like 
me.” 
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THE FRIENDLY BRETHREN 


iVlr. John Mince, marshman by birth, has a smiling face, 
a massive form, a broad chest and big muscles. Had he 
not come from the outskirts of London, where he traffics 
successfully in coal and greengroceries, to spend a few 
days with his brother Mr. Thomas Mince, water bailiff, 
that brother must have lost good entertainment. For John 
is a generous soul, a bachelor who has always loved good 
living and like.s to share it. He came to Bydown not only 
with money in his pocket that he was prepared to spend 
but w’ith a very large pork pie in his cari)et bag and after 
accompanying his brother Thomas, also a single man, to 
the scene of his daily patrol along the carefully preserved 
banks of the canal went with him to a little Jerry shop, 
“The Pipe and Glass”. There, in bright sunshine, over¬ 
looking placid w’aters, they ate that large pork pie to the 
last crumb and each had a quart of the old ale reserved 
by the landlord for a favoured few; it is the sort of ale 
that many lovers of malt liquor dream about and few 
brewers dispense. Then John Mince walked a mile and 
caught the Marshland bus to the Hard where he hoped 
for some sea ffshing, and Thomas, not nearly so well 
seasoned as his urban brother and an abstainer “near 
as no matter” went back to his beat, feeling so sleepy 
that, in the absence of business, a well-shaded bank proved 
, irresistible. For greater ease he removed his wallet with 
the tickets that are sold to fisher-folk, together ^vith the 
large badge that proclaims his office. This ho hitched on 
the wallet and slept, not only slept but snored, snored so 
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r. James Blite passing along the footpath 
heard him and proceeded at once to investigate. As luck 
had it, he was carrying a walking stick with a crooked 
handle that he had cut and shaped and after studying the 
sleeper long enough to r(*alize that he was not morally 
responsible for the terrible noise he was making, he 
(ished for the leather strap of the wallet very dexterously 
with the end of the stick. Then he lifted his catch aiMl 


went his way until he came to a large rabbit hole by the 
field path. Here he placed the wallet out of harm's reach, 
keeping the liadge in his pocket for the better develop¬ 
ment of the plan that had taken charge of his fertile brain. 
For Mr. Blite is an Lshmaelite, his hand against all men. 
He has no choice, for when he eannot best his fellows ho 
must work, and since ho left .school he havS known work 
for the most distasteful and unending of all occupations. 

There was method in his sudden action too. lie knew 
that on the following morning the Friendly Brethren, or 
a certain miinber of them, would bo coming from Tuudon 
for their annual outing; thi.s had been announced in the 
Mark(‘t Waldron Intelligencer which he reads from begin¬ 
ning to end. Some would bo sure to make straight for 
the water for the usual fishing comi)otitiou. Now without 
his book of tickets, Tom Mince would be forced to get 
another, but it was closing day in Market Waldron, the 
first bus of the morning would decant him there at 10.30 
and ho might be home shortly before 1 p.m.—in no cir- 
cumstanoos earlier. Then he would probably take his 
dinner before he started his work—with any luck the 
banks would be free from all save fishermen throughout 
the morning. 


Mr. Blite knows everybody’s appointed hours. Omnibus , 
drivers, postmen, policemen, gamekeepers, water baiMs, 
all who supen’ise others are supervised by him and this 
knowledge has been turned to practical ^vantage time 
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and again, for Mr. Blite lives on his wits with brief 
intervals spent in jobs he does not like and cannot keep, 
owing to the dishonesty or craftiness of employers. He 
covered the long road to his lodging profoundly conscious 
that he was more brainy than most men; once home he 
sang in a harsh, cracked, tuneless voice and old Mrs. 
Garbole, whose lodger he is, was delighted; she is devoted 
to the rogue. “Well, Jim,” she remarked as they sat down 
to the .tea table, “bin an’ foun’ a gowd mine T 
doubt?” ’ 

“Not so much as that, Ma,” admitted Mr. BUte, “but 

m this here world a sornthin’ is aUus better than 
nawthen.” 

“That's a true word, Jim,” admitted Mrs. Garbole. 

“An’ may I borry the sou'wester if I take care on’t,” 
he added, pointing to the large hat behind the door, once 
the property of the late Mr. Garbole, fisherman. 

“Sarten sure,” she answered. She did not need to be told 
that her lodger was about to exercise his large ingenuity 
at the pubUc expense, but was well content, knowing 
that should there be a prize to b^ won he would share it. 
There was no success so small that it would not yield 
s’rimps for tea, while when he scored double figures, so to 
speak, there would bo a joy ride to Market Waldron 
foUowcd by “pichers”, and rounded off by tea at the 
Lobster Pot or the genteel shop in the High Street whose 
teas are “Daintic”. 


John,” said Tom Alince late that evening when his 
brother anived with a large number of Neptune’s most 
unattractive and bony offspring, the children that he 

s^rifices, probably without regret, to amateurs, “I’m in 
a reg’lar caddie”. 

What you bin an’ done, Tom?” demanded his brother, 
without emotion, as he prepared the catch. 


) cJitJ- 
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•'1 must lia' bin an' dropped me wallet,” explained the 
other. ' Th' owd pork pie bin an’ j;ot on top o’ me, I 
doubt. I wont an' laid down to sleep it off an’ when I 
woke up I bin layin' there two hour an' I eou'n’t see mo 
wallet nowhere.^. I'll have to fjo to Market Waldron by 
Ih' bus to-morrow mornin'. They'd ha' bin shut up this 
arternoon. I ftotter tell ’em I bin an’ dropped it in the 
river, an’ time I was Irvin’ to git it, me badge fell off. 
I done that two year ago.” 

“They'll swaller it all twice?” eiKinired Mr. John Mince 
in mild astonishment; a.s a townsman he has a certain 
awareness that his brother lacks. 

“They gotter womankind in charge o’ th' office,” 
explained his brother, “she’s a frien’ly sowl if you talk 
powtry to her. Light Sussex; them’s her fancy,'she got 
nearly a hund ed. If I start off be astin' how her buds 
is layin an’ what s she bin gettin’ f’r eggs, she on’t make 
no trouble. She’ll keep all on keepin’ on about ’em, and 
forget th’ tickets soon ns I’ve towd her.” 

“That's a mm ’un,” murmured John Mince. “They 
ain’t half that ea.sy Luimon way; they’re double cunnin’ 
all on ’em. Rut there, I can't see where the wallet could 
ha’ got lost. That’s some size.” 

“I took it off afore I went to sleep,” admitted his 
brother, “an’ set it nex’ to me, bein’ I wanted to lay on 
me side. If you turn, time you’ve dropped y’r eyelids, 
th’ lock kin’ catch ye cruel.” 

“I ouderstaud,” said John Mince. “But there, I’ll 
potter about to-morrow mornin’ an’ see if I kin happen of 
it. Anybody special about to-morrowf” 

“There’s th’ Frien’ly Brethren from Tundon,” replied 
his brother. “It’s their out’n an’ they alius come down 
here along o’ their fishin’ rods an’ they give a prize to the 
man what lift most fish. But there; they’ll set all day; 
I kin take their money come the arternoon jest as easy 
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as^the mornin’. I’ll need to be up middlin’ arly an’ git 

th’ bus. You ’ouldn’t like to come up along o’ me, 
John?” ’ 

‘•No,” replied John with decision. “I count I’ll be 
better hereabout.s. I likes th’ owd waterside, time that's 
fine; we ain’t anything like it Stratford way, leastways 
not as pretty no yet as clean.” 

Tom Mince was as good as his word. The brothers 
breakfasted well at seven-thirty on a fry of fish, potatoes, 
bread and dumplings; at eight Tom left to catch the bus 
and his brother stayed to clear the table and take things 
to the scullery, being fully domesticated. 

Then he walked down to the river side, found a shed 
commanding a view of the waterway, smoked his pipe and 
witnessed in due season the arrival of nine Friendly 
Brethren. They were for the most part bearded enthusiasts 
who fpllow no other pastime in their scanty summer 
leisure. The day was cloudy, e.'ccellent fishing weather 
for the time being. 

A quarter of an hour later he saw an unfamiliar figure 
with a strange hat and a baiUff’s badge descend upon'^the 
visitors and stand awhile in receipt of custom. Intent 
upon their sport they paid hurriedly and with small regard 
to the collector. Nine shillings up on the game, sure that 
his disguise was effective, and well pleased with the world 
in general and Friendly Brethren in particular, Mr. Elite 
walked sharply in the direction of the shed and turnetl to 
cross the field by the stile. Then, just as he was shifting 
the hat to his game pocket, he was hailed: 

“Stop you there, dreckly minit,” cried Mr. Mince in 
threatening tones. 

“Who are you and what d’you want?” demanded Mr. 
Bhte very uneasily. There could be no mistaking the like¬ 
ness, it was another Tom Mince magnified and apparently 
truculent. ^ 
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‘•Me brother,” said John Mince composedly, “bin an’ 
had his wallet an’ his badge stole. He ast me to watch for 
him, lime he bin to Market Waldron. I see you come 
wcarin' (hat badge he bin an' lost an' take money off o’ 
them folk, so you'll have to come along o' me. T'aiu't no 
use your mimin'. I could catcli you an' pick you up an’ 
carry you on me showders far as th' p'lice station an’ 
not know you’re there. If you same as aggravate me. I’ll 
drop ye in th' river first, soon as look at ye.” There was 
a disconcerting strength and contideuco about the man; 
it gric^■ed his audience. 

“That’s all a mistake,” spluttered Mr. Blite. “I on’y 
jest happened of the wallet an’ th* owd badge be accident 
like, an’ 1 thought I’d peck up th’ money f’ry'r brother, 
bein’ he worii’t there. He’s same as a friend o’ mine, an’ 
I dedn’t want them owd spufflers to fish without taking 
their tickets, honest like. You kin have th’ lot, if so be 
you’d liefer give it to him y’rself.” Ho offered the wallet, 
the badge and the nine shilling.s and Mr. Mince took them, 
so to speak, into his possession, custody, power and 
control. 

Then a great thought came to his aid. 

“I can’t goo catchin’ thieves f’r nawthen,” he remarked 
severely, “that isn’t my business, that’s a policeman’s. 
Ho git paid f’r it.” 

“I ain't no more’ii two shilliu’s o’ mo own,” pleaded Mr. 
Blite. Ho knew now that he was in the hands of a merciless 
enemy; ho knew the game was up, his disguise wasted, and 
all his butterflies black. 

“Turn them pockets out,” demanded Mr. Mince, that 
man without compassion, and his victim did so. HIr 
statement was foimd to be correct, two sixpences and one 
shilling stood revealed. 

“Bein’ I ain’t bin an’ caught yo stealin’ before, an* 
bein’ I ain’t same as a magistret by th’ good rights, I’ll 
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on'y fine ye one o’ them shillin’s,” Mr. Mince stated 
ma^maniraously, “but don’t let me ketch you hereabouts 
again. A man want to live honest an’ respectable in this 
world; don’t, he on't come to no good.” Mr. Elite grunted 
doleful agreement and walked home through a slough 
of despond. 

But a little later Mr. John Mince strolled as far as 
“The Pipe and Glass” to take a pint of that excellent ale, 
a crust of bread Nvith some salt butter and a slice of ripe 
cheese, by way of “levens”; he enjoyed them, and the fine 
paid for his refreshment. “If I was on’y a judge or a 
magistret,” ho meditated aloud in the hearing of the 
landlord. 

“What’d yon do time you were?” enquired that short, 
stout, sterling man. 

“I was a talkin’ to meself, mate, by th’ good rights,” 
replied Mr. Mince. “But if I was, I’d send a lot of ro^nies 
to jile.” 

“An’ san'e ’em right,” agreed the landlord severely, 
“that’s where they oughter be, an’ no mistike. There’s 
too many of ’em about to my thinkin’.” 

John Mince made slow way home to the little cottage of 
his brother where Mrs. Tuppet who “does for him” was 
concluding her labours, having made the beds, prepared 
an admirable stew, cleaned the kitchen grate and exer¬ 
cised her duster. He sat in the porch, at peace with all the 
world, and smoked his pipe until Tom Mince arrived a 
little before one o’clock, in the best of spirits. 

“She lapped it aU up, like it bin th’ Gospel,” he said 
gleefully. “ ‘If you say they’re in the water, they’re there,’ 
she sez, ‘bein’ I know you’re honest, but be more careful 
another time,’ she sez, ‘f’r these things cost money,’ she 
sez, ‘an’ this is the second time you done it,’ she sez. 
An’ then she gimme new ones an’ started chatterin’ about 
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a new powtry house what she's had put up f’r them Light 
Sussex o' her’n. AVhero you bin, John?' 

“Far ns the river." 

“Any o’ them Itrethren fishin’ ? ” 

“Forever of 'em, most a dozen, but we'll have dinner 
afore we goo to them.’’ 

They .settled down to the attack. The stew was beyond 
praise, so was the dried frtiit turnover that followed and 
while they were dealing with the last of it a gust of rain 
smote the window panes. 

“That'll soon clear agen," declared John Mince with 
more confidence than judgement. 

At half-j»ast one the downpour was torrential, at two 
there came, a break and the brothers, each wearing a 
wateri)roof cajie, set out for the river side, only to find 
that all Friendly Brethren had departed. A ploughman 
standing in the shed reported that they had hurried to 
catch the bus to Market Waldron; ho had heard some say 
that they were going to the pichers. 

“That's a pity they got away,’’ said the water bailiff 
sorrowfully. Then his brother produced wallet and badge. 
“I bin an’ found ’em this mornin’,’’ he said simply. 

“Down here?" fpieried the other. 

“Hereabouts,’’ was the reply. 

“What I better do, John?’’ enquired Tom uneasily. 
“That womankind up an’ sez ‘if you say they’re in the 
water, they’re there’. If I took ’em back, she ’ouldn’t 
b’licve me no more." 

Mr. John Mince thought deeply. 

“Best drown th’ things,” he advised, “then you’ll ha’ 
towd her th’ trewth. Tie a stone to ’em and drop ’em where 
it’s deep. Arter that, you’ll ha’ done th’ right thing." 

“Happen’s that’s so,” agreed his brother, greatly re¬ 
lieved. “I count you must have forever o’ brines in y’r 
head, John." Five minutes later the emblems of authority 
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had gone to a watery grave in company with a stone 
sufficiently heavy to ensure their unbroken rest and the 
triumph of honesty. 

Late that evening after tea and pipes and much con¬ 
vivial talk, John Mince produced nine shillings and laid 
them solemnly on the table. “Fren’ly Brethren,” he said. 
“There’s a chap found your things an’ took th’ money 
off on ’em an’ I come along an’ took it off o’ he. You 
don’t wanter make no enquirations.” Purposely he had 
avoided detail, feeling that his victim had been suffi¬ 
ciently penalized. “Bein’ th’ book’s drowjided, you better 
take this.” 

“But I dussn’t touch th’ money,” cried Tom, greatly 
disturbed, “that ’ouldn’t bring me no luck. That b’long to 
th’ ’Sociation by th’ good rights; that ’ouldn’t be honest 
along o’ me. It’s theirs not mine. I ain’t never took what 
worn’t mine all me born days, an’ I don’t want I should 
start now.” 

“You can’t give it back to ’em,” the other objected, 
“that’ll mean tellin’ ’em, an’ what not.” 

“Then you gotter keep it,” said his brother firmly. “I 
don’t wanter know nawthen about it. I lost me book an’ 
I got a new one. I never see nobody take no money off o’ 
nobody, an’ I ain’t never handled none of it.” 

“Mebbe you’re right, Tom; you best forgit it,” said 
John, restoring the .silver to a capacious trouser pocket. 

A few days passed, bringing Monday when Tom Mince 
takes his holiday, and the brothers went to Market 
Waldron to spend the afternoon, together, before John 
went baek to town. They caught the early bus, they 
lunched amply at the Lobster Pot. They visited the 
pichers, took tea in the interval, shared a quart of beer, 
John accounting for a pint and a half, and parted at th© 
station. “I’m some glad I never tonched that money,” 
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said the bailiff as the train was learing, “I ’ouldn't ba’ 
liked meself any. I alius bin right for'ard.” 

“Nobody can’t go wrong nohow if they’re same a-s 
right for’ard,” his brother agreed. 

In the train during station stoppages, which were long 
and frequent, he jotted do^Ti expenses; the treat had been 
his. He wrote the items on the back of what he calls a 
onvelope. He was alone in the carriage. 

The record ran—One single and one return bus fare 
1/4, two pichers 1/6, two lunch 4/-, two teas in pichers 
and gel 1/2, a quart of beer lOd. 

“Near as no matter,” said Mr. ISIince looking a little 
scornfully at the two pence that remained over from the 
windfall. “You’ll do f’r me bus time I git to town.” 

“Brother Tom’s a bit too honest to my thinkin’,” he 
told the humble coins, “if you don’t look arter y’rself 
in this hero world, folk’ll treed on ye. That’s their natur’. 
Don’t tell me.” 

The pennies made no attempt to do so. 



•S'. L. Bensusayi 

THE JUDGEMENT OF MR. ME ECH 


liameo’ Slide,’’ said the 4Strang:er, when the landlord, 
having set the pewters do^vn, retired out of hearing. 
‘•An’ ain’t got no need to be ashamed on’t,” he added, 
as though to give assurance where it was greatly needed. 
A heavily-built man, he had a florid face and was dressed 
in a new brown suit. He looked prosperous, furtive and 
well content; the early summer day was very fair, leisure 
more than usually attractive, social intercourse desirable 
and well adapted to the time and place. 

“Jle name's Meech,” said his companion who is large, 
bald and elderly, “an’ thanky f’r me.” Acknowledgement 
was due and merited, for the stranger had paid for the 
two pints, and they sat at ease in the sun, outside the 
disreputable little Jerry Shop or Beer-House kno^vn as 
“The Lone Hand”, near Tundon, a full two miles from the 
gardens to which Mr. Meech is accredited. He had cycled 
there, according to u.se and wont, for his daily refreshment 
and rejoiced to find it not only increased but provided 
free of cost. Invitation to drink at the stranger’s expense 
had been accepted with enthusiasm. 

“Same as th’ gardener at th’ big place up there, ain’t 
ye?” queried Mr. Slide, jerking an elbow in the right 
direction. Mr. Meech nodded, “Lots o’ glass an’ hot- 
housen,” continued his patron. “Too much of ’em to my 
likin , said Mr. Meech. “I ain’t no more’n one pair o’ 
hands an’ two fet.” “A snug jpb, I reckon all the same,” 
continued Mr. Slide, just as though he were merely 
making conversation, “not too much hurryin’ about. 
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On’y two wiinmin, ain't it? A woman ain’t same as a 
man ; she can't come interferin’ what don’t concern her.” 
He spoke as though he knew, the foolish fellow. 

“Yon can't hardly call ’em wimmiu by th’ good righU,” 
snapped Sir. Meech, for he was labouring just then under a 
sense of grievance that even a gracious afternoon and free 
beer could not entirely remove. “There’s one of ’em what’s 
laid aside mos’ times, an’ there’s naught amiss along o’ 
her except what she ails of; but I count th’ t’other’s fust 
cousin to th’ devil hissclf, if she ain’t his daughter. Eyes 
at th’ back of her head an’ they’re alius wide open.’’ 

“That ain’t a nice kind, not be no means,’’ admitted 
Mr. Slide sympathetically. “She don’t know a right 
for’ard man time she see one,’’ cried Mr. Meech. “You 
never sec sech a under-minded woman all y’r born days. 
She kin count every peach on a wall an’ every grape in 
a hunch. They taught her gardenin’ at some college, or 
so she should say, an’ she purtends she knows all about it.” 

“Wimmen don’t wanter go to college,” agreed Mr. Slide, 
“t’ain’t seemly. It ain’t no place for sech.” 

“Happen she think I want th’ owd stuff,” the gardener 
added indignantly. “She bin at me this mornin’ about 
things, th’ dollops, she don't give a pore man a minute’s 
peace of bis life. She ain’t got no heart in her innards; she 
keep all on keepin’ on. Comes pczzickin around all th’ 
mornin’ an’ most all th’ arternoon. Sez she likes gardenin’ 
mind ye, but it’s spyin’ she’s arter.” 

“Sech folk”, said Mr. Slide with obvious sympathy, 
“don’t desarve to have honest men aworkin’ f’r ’em.” 
He spoke as though he took it for granted, if only for 
purposes of further converse, that Satan’s relation 
employed an honest gardener. 

“I don’t howd wi’ nasty clanjanderin’ hussies,” 
declared Mr. Meech with intense conviction. “Th’ owd 
woman’s good as gowd. She believe what ye tell her; she 
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don’t goo makin’ enquiratious behind y'r back; she don’t 
wanter know what you bin an’ raised an’ what you bin 
an’ done with it. It's that niece o’ her’n what’s alius 
interferin’; there’s many a time I’ve thought o’ givin’ 
her me week, but I don’t know how her aunt’d get along 
if I did. She might be one o’ they Jarman spies we read 
about in th’ piper. Happen she is, all I know on,” he con¬ 
cluded vindictively. “I dunno where she come from afore 
she come down here, but she’s a master at watchin’ honest 
folk, stiddy mindin’ her own interferences.” 

‘‘They’d shoot her soon as look at her if they caught 
her spyin’,” declared Mr Slide confidently; “they don’t 
favour spies, even if they are wimmenkind. Wunnerful 
strict nowadays to my thiukin’. They’ll down her if they 
happen of her at any of her tricks.” He seemed anxious 
to console a gardener suffering from injustice. 

“An’ saiwe her right,” cried Mr. Meech severely. “Did, 
she couldn’t keep aggravatin’ honest folk what got to 
work their han’s to th’ bone f’r their Iririu’. That’s a 
wunnerful pity to my thinkin’ nobody bin an’ caught her 
spyin’. I count they’re raos’ly boun’ to afore she’s much 
owder; I lay th’ p’lice got their eye on her.” 

The landlord emerging from the doorway just then, Mr. 
Meech emptied his pewter ostentatiously, he even turned 
it upside down, that his new acquaintance could not help 
but see how the glory had departed. So Mr. Slide called 
for two more pints and, the refreshment to hand, lowered 
his voice; being a man who knows that time is money, 
he came to business quickly. The conversation became 
private, confidential and full of interest. In the course of 
it the stranger explained that he “happened” past the 
gardens served by Mr. Meech on certain evenings after 
dusk, “along of a small moty van”. In these circum¬ 
stances he was in a position to take consignments of 
choice hot-house products and to pay gpot cash. 
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• I reckon I kin come past when you bin air pone home, 
an' they're at supper, an’ there ain't nobody about/’ he 
explained, “you on'y potter let me know th' best time. 
Then I jest pick up a basket or hamper if so bo there's ono 
about, where I've come to look f'r it. 1 put th' money 
down where th’ box lay, an' kiver it wi' pniss. You don't 
risk to lose anythinp more'n once, bein’ if I dedn't piy 
ye, you wouldn't leave me nothin’ no more. lUit you don't 
run no risks by th’ pood rights, bein’ I’m a honest man.” 

Mr. Moech having overcome semples that would have 
done him great credit had they been founded on any liner 
emotion than fear, agreed that it should be ]>ossible to 
do business to the common advantage. Then a brninwavo 
came to him and he demanded what ho called “han'sel”, 
which is properly speaking, something on account or to 
tlie credit of a first transaction. But in this matter Mr. 
Slide fell lamentably short of grace, lie pointed to tho 
empty pewter as though to proclaim his generous dis- 
po.sit.ion and stated firmly that ho only paid cash for 
work accomplished; a sordid practice, of which tho mere 
recital hurt Mr. Meech. lie argued against it with vigour, 
but his picas, though not lacking in eloquence, proved 
quite unavailing. 

“Fust we git th' goods, then we pay f'r 'em,” declared 
Mr. Slide, that hardened, unemotional man, “that’s tho 
only way to do business.” 

Since there was nothing to be done until hot-houso 
prodiicts had been delivered, a consignment was promised 
for the following Wednesday evening, and Ut. Slide wont 
his way. Mr. Meech returned to tho garden only a little 
late, to bo subjected during tho afternoon to the offen¬ 
sively critical scnitiny of Miss Barbara Dare, his mistress’s 
niece, of whom it is hard to say whether the tongue or the 
eye is the more alert and embarrassing. Now she was 
looking at hun in a way he would have described as 
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“wunnerful owd-fashioned”; it suggested that she held 
him in suspicion, though he knew not why. 

Happily, she .said she must leave the garden earlier 
than usual because she had a friend to tea, and this 
enabled Mr. Meech to devote an hour or so to the plea¬ 
sant contemplation of profits soon to come his way; he is 
one of those who can day-dream very contentedly, the 
only trouble being that his content is so very audible. On 
this occasion a little relaxation was more than ever neces¬ 
sary for his usual after-dinner allowance of beer had been 
quadrupled by his new friend. lie was roused at last by 
the boy, who like.s nothing better than to disturb the 
repose of his commanding-officer—there are few other 
joys in life for those who work for Mr. Meech. Of malice 
aforethought the boy dropped a heavy watering-can 
on to the tiled floor of the outhouse. 

“What you bin a doin’ on, ye young muck?” demanded 
Mr. Meech with due severity, as he stretched himself. 
“What you wanter come clatterin’ about like that fower? 
I ain’t see ye this last hour. Wastin’ y’r time, I doubt, 
stiddy cornin’ to me astin’ me to find ye a job. You know 
we’re all over behind along o’ things. You’ll never make 
a gardener, not if you live to be a hund'ed; you don’t know 
nawth’n’ about hard work.” 

“I bin cleanin’ out th’ owd hen ’us,” replied Elf, for 
such is his name in the vernacular. “Miss Barbara tell’t 
me to. I on’y just done it. An’ as I came across th’ meddy, 
jes’ now,” he added confidentially, “I see she gammickin’ 
along of a fuiriner. He bin up to th’ house to tea. I reckon 
she favour him; I ain’t never seen he afore. He don’t 
belong.” He delivered all his load of gossip in short sharp 
sentences. 

“A furriner?” queried Mr. Meech. 

“Big man in a brown suit,” said Elf indifferently. “I 
see she lookin’ reg’lar frien’ly at him.’.’ 
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“Wliat's bo like?” demanded Mr. Meech suddenly alert. 

•‘(Jotter rod fioe, an’ a smart brown suit,” rei»lied Elf 
as he went out to one of the houses, whistling in his own 
shrill fashion, while Mr. .Meech felt a cold chill passing 
down his spine as he recognized the trap set for him, one 
into which he had fallen headlong. Now he understood 
why he had caught Miss Dare looking at him in the way 
he describes as “owd-fashioiied”, and why she had not 
bullied him for being lifteen minutes late after dinner. 
She knew where he goes for a little refreshment, she might 
even know the reputation of “The Lone Hand”. She was 
always prying about, doubtless sheM been “laying for 
him” and now he was in her power. 

He went home at five o'clock pondering his plight. His 
tea-supper was no more than the ghost of a meal, though 
the fry was a savoury one and he prides himself on his 
capacity to clear any dish. 

“An’ what’s the matter with you this evenin'?” de¬ 
manded Mrs. Meech, tliat unpleasant woman, looking at 
his plate. “You don't often Minch from y’r appetite.” 

“I ain’t quite meself,” he retorted grumpily, annoyed 
that slie should have noticed his dejection. 

“Somebody bin makin’ cnqiiirations, p’raps,” sneered 
Mrs. Meech. She knows her husband for the worst kind of 
thief, one who steals good fruit to sell to furriners, but 
won’t steal for home consumption, merely because he 
doesn’t care for any of those hot-house products which 
she would enjoy so much. Ho will even talk of nectarines, 
grapes and melons that he has sent away, not always on 
his employer’s account. 

“You’re a lot too quick w'ith y'r tongue!” ho snarled 
back. “Nobody ain’t bin making no enquirations, there’s 
nawthen to enquire aboirt-; it’s settin’ opposite you what 
turn a man’s stummick.” 

After a brief interchange of like courtesies, which lasted 
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several mintites and became progressively more pointed 
and challenging, Mrs. Meech picked up the tongs suddenly, 
and Mr. Meech left more suddenly still. He sits close to 
the door in case of emergency and carries his cap in his 
pocket, for Mrs. Meech’s ultimate argument is always 
supported by a piece of furniture, her eye is straight and 
nothing comes amiss, even cup or saucer has served to 
terminate an argument. 

When he returned two hours later from the “Lone 
Hand”, Mrs. Meech had gone to bed, and he retired to the 
couch in the kitchen-living room and as we say “lay 
rough”, since the evening was warm. Two nightingales 
were clamouring at the garden end; their cea.seless pas¬ 
sionate song gave him deep joy. He does not like bird- 
music for itself, but he knows that it keeps Mrs. Meech 
awake and that she dare not go down the garden in the 
dead of an early-summer night to drive the birds away, 
for fear of evil men, fully armed, lurking behind the 
bushes and waiting for their hour. Even the mirror in 
the living room cannot reassure her. Mr. Meech is sup¬ 
posed to do the scaring and the thought cheered his wake¬ 
fulness. Towards the middle of a restless night the great 
idea came to his rescue. He vreighed the pros and cons 
and had no doubt that there was just this loophole and 
no other through which he could pass in the hour of his 
necessity. It was the last he would have chosen, had ho 
been given a choice, but it gave him two or three hours’ 
sleep and he woke to the happy thought that his brain 
had risen to the height of his emergency. 

“Kin I have a few w’ords along o’ you. Misst” The 
dismal night had given place to a perfect day. 

“Make them as few as you can, Meech, there’s a lot of 
work to do.” Barbara Dare did try to be civil sometimes, 
but there was that in the gardener who enjoyed her aunt’s 
confidence that hampered civility. 
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‘ l/*8 like this here, Miss. Time I went to ‘The Lone 
to git me half pint arter dinner yesterd'y, a fnrriner 
<“<yine up to me and ast me where I wuk, an’ I towd him.” 
z' “Did you say you ivorkexl hcrei” drawled Miss Dare, 
offensively emphasizing the ]>enultimate word, but her 
unfortunate victim was not to be drawn into an indis* 
cretion, the situation was too critical. 

“I towd him th’ trewth,” retorted Mr. Meech coldly, 
“same as I alius do. If folk don’t believe what I tell ’em 
that ain’t no fault o’ mine. This furriner made forever o’ 
enquirations an’ then he up an’ ast me to help him rob 
the gardens, bowd as brass.” 

“\es, Meeeh, but why tell moT” enquired the brutal 
womankind, “I can’t help you in the matter.” 

“I’m right for’ard, I am,” cried Mr. Meech passionately, 
“an’ I towd yo ’cause I wanter ketch him. He’s cornin’ 
pas’ here tomorrer night an’ he thinks I’m a gooin’ to 
leave him a box o’ th’ arly peaches, what I ain’t; we don’t 
spend money on forcin’ ’em f’r the likes o’ sech varmints. 
I bin an’ towd ye, ’cause its me dooty. I alius bin an’ looked 
arter y’r aunt, an’ ain’t got no credit f’r it neither. Th’ 
man’s a thief an’ I count I wanter teach him I’m honest. 
I don’t howd wi’ sech gooin’s on, an’ never didn’t.” 

“Wait a few minutes,” said Miss Dare, impressed a 
little, in spite of her prejudices, predilections and certain 
knowledge of Mr. Meech’s principles and practices. “I’ll 
go and fetch my cousin, he’s up at the house.” 

Mr. Meech waited—ho can wait splendidly, it is his 
favourite pastime and while he did so a rich senso of 
security warmed his heart. At one stroke ho had re-estab- 
Ushcd his reputation. And presently Miss Dare returned 
with a largo red-faced man in a smart brown suit—but 
a man who, apart from his choice of colour in clothes and 
on cheeks, bore no physical resemblance of any kind to 
Mr. Slide, and was at least twenty years younger. 
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“I’ll tell you what to do, Meech,” said this apparition 
(one regrets the harsh description, but nothing less is 
adequate) when the case had been explained. “Go to the 
apple room, fill a flat basket with spoilt fruit and leave 
that where he told you. Put one of the labels in the 
bottom of the basket so that it can be identified. I’ll 
warn the police.” 

There were no word.s of praise; there was no recogni¬ 
tion of honesty carried to extreme lengths, the two just 
walked away side by side, and with a feeling of bitter¬ 
ness past all words, Mr. Meech did as he was bid, con¬ 
signing the apparition, Elf, and Miss Barbara Dare, even 
before their appointed time, to the place reserved for 
their ultimate destination. 

“I don’t seem to do nawthen right Tr ye, Master 
Meech,” Elf complained on the following day in an 
interval of the fault-finding. 

That’s a true word,” replied his aggrieved superior, 

“but there” he added, “there ain’t a many do, hereabouts, 
nowadays.” 

* « « • • 

At 9.30 p.m. on the Wednesday, P.C. Rullead cheer¬ 
fully challenged and stopped Mr. Slide whom he know by 
reputation and on whom he had long looked with a 
jaundiced eye, and only a short half-mile beyond the spot 
appointed by Mr. Meech he examined the contents of the 
van. It was labour lost, those contents were as Caesar’s 
wife should have been; but Caesar’s wife would not have 
used such language as flowed from the van’s owner. He 
expressed himself with dreadful fluency about the police; 
he spoke of a frame-up; he announced his intention of, 
consulting his lawyer. P.C. Euffead listened to a lot of 
this before asking quite abruptly if Mr. Slide was going 
to give over. As he stands six feet two inches without 
boots and has an outsize in fists, Mr. Slide decided to 
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sulxluo lus righteous indignation, and subsided in a series 
of inarticulate growls as be stepped back to liis seat. 

“Git you along home,” commanded P.C. Ruffead, “an’ 
if ever 1 happen of you agen, an’ you talk like you bin an’ 
done, I’ll forgit I’m a policeman f’r five minutes an’ 
you'll remember it f’r a month.” 

He too was a little annoyed; in his imagination he had 
already seen a half column in the Market Waldron 
Intelligencer headed “Smart Capture by P.C. Ruffead”, 
or words to that effect. But the misfire was to have been 
expected, for Mr. Slide has been in the business for many 
years; he knows to a nicety what peaches should weigh 
and how they should smell. Suspicions were aroused as 
soon as he lifted the basket, then ho opened it, and 
promptly cast the accursed thing into the nearest hedge. 
Ho had gone on his way vowing vengeance as far as 
the spot where he was called upon to stand and deliver. 


Mr. Meech has returned to his earlier love, the “Dog and 
Duck”. Ho will not go back to “The Lone Hand” because, 
as ho explained to his near neighbour, Mr. Miggs, “You 
don’t never know who you meet there; a man gotter 
bo pertiklcr in this hero world, if he respex hisself”. 
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THE QUEENLESS HIVE 


The gardea of Lilac Cottage ends in an orchard of 
gnarled and liehened trees where just then plum and pear 
were blossoming. Round the skeps, under a pent-house roof 
guarding them from wind or rain, bees came and went. 

William Barrow walked down the path, sunlight on his 
grey hair and furrowed face; he carried strips of black 
cloth in his left hand. Passing a darning needle through 
the top or side of each straw hive, just deeply enough to 
allow the thread to hold, he tied on a piece of the cloth, 
and delivered the same message, again and again, in tones 
so subdued that only the bees could hear. 

“I bin an’ lost me Annie, come the winter, time you 
was asleep, but I’ll look arter ye, same as I alius done.” 

Several bees settled on his hands but none sought to 
sting him, it was as though they had regard for his grief. 
Yes, Annie had gone, and he was alone in the world with 
no friends save bees. He had been taught that they would 
leave the neighbourhood of any house of death unless 
reassured and he should have gone to them three months 
earlier, but the shock of his loss had taken all vigour out 
of life until spring sunshine cam^. 

With wakening interest, he told himself that at swarm¬ 
ing time he would fill two skeps from which bees had died. 
He would melt the wax combs and clear the inside of 
each straw case, rubbing it down with dried herbs, thyme, 
rosemary, and bergamot. ’ 

Now he sat in the sun, musing, mourning and planning, 
until his granddaughter called from the house. So he sat 
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thi<)ij;;rli f*>o following fiftcrnoon. thinking of Annie, asleep 
in iho fliinchyanl. There should have been a meal to 
fellow the burial, with beer for the men, and tea for the 
women, twit tliou;^h he spread no feast the omission was 
pardoiuMl. Kindly neighbours said, “Owd Hill never 
couldn’t see to nawthen 'eepL it's bees, an’ Ma^jiie’s on’y 
in her lifleen an’ that’d bo too much for th’ likes o’ she 
to look artor’’. Lie remembered this gratefully. Soon 
Maggie would bo going back to her mother's home, two 
miles away, and Martha I’rentis would come in for an hour 
daily. She would “set him to rights*’, make lushed, du.st the 
living room, and cook wdiat she called “a mite o’ vittlos”. 

Through the last years of Annie's life, his business was 
to work; she did the thinking and they lived easily, for he 
drew a pension for the unmarried son lost in the Great 
War and the cottage was Ids own. IIo tended flowers, 
vegetable garden and hives; she cooked, cleaned and 
8hopj)ed. 

Now her side had to go. Ilomo had ceased to bo, and 
as spring lengthened and turned towards summer, he 
would sit by the hives till bedtime. Ho had grown to 
dislike the kitchen; ho cared only for the bedroom where 
the window oi)oned to the flower garden and bee music 
could be heard if the wind lay in the right quarter. . . . 

Another spring had come and gone. In the year past 
ho had filled two skeps, followed four swarms of which 
three lit within roach and sold them to the furriuor by 
the mill who keeps new-fangled bousen with bar frames. 

4 

Then came an evening in late June when he made 
quiet way to the garden, to listen carefully to each hive, 
and learn that one was in trouble; it was queenless; he knew 
the meaning of that deep note of unrest. A swarm had 
flown a week earlier, the young queen, following on her 
brief nuptial adventure, bad not returned. Unless the 
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hive held another queen cell or the busy foragers could 
build one quickly and move an egg into it, confusion 
• must spread. 

A new interest came to him, one in which fear held 
part; in early morning before dew was off the grass he 
would be in the garden. The tumult died very gradually 
but a day broke when the voice of the hive "was silent; 
it had become a city of the dead. He slid his knife through 
the layer of propolis that boimd skep to board and carried 
the hive away to the little scullery with gauze over its 
window that served for a beehouse. 

Martha Prentis, robust and sympathetic, had heard 
of the queen bee’s death and was looking on. 

“Any house bound to go to pieces if there ain*t a 
woman to look arter it,” she declared. “Th’ dear Lord 
made queen bees to look arter hives just as He made 
women to look arter housen.” 

“That’s a piece,” he cried. “I ain’t never thought 
on’t like that, afore.” 

“Then do ye start thinkin’, Bill Barrow,” came the 
unexpected reply. “There’s women’d look at ye still, I 
doubt. You don’t drink an’ you don’t use langwidge 

an’ you got y’r own house an’ a nice little owd parcel 
o’ bees.” 

He thought the matter over as he cut the comb and 
hung it in muslin over a bowl and that night he lay 
awake, passing in review women he had known, wondering 
which Annie would have chosen. In her last illness she 
had said, “If you merry again. Bill, see it ain’t a slam- 
mock”, a slammock being a slovenly, untidy person. If 
only he could find someone to remake the home she was 
so proud of, Annie would be glad. There could bo no 
question of love, for love had died with Annie, but he 
might rcqueen his hive. Carefully, he numbered the 
women he knew; there were four he might visit, two 
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widows and two spinsters. Polly Gane of Whitehorn 
Green had been his seboohnate; he would go first to her. 

He chose a fine day, polished his boots, put on the old 
heaver hat inherited from his father and reached the 
Green when summer afternon silence held it in thrall; 
the children were at school. He hadn't seen Polly for 
more than twenty years, she was buxom and middle- 
aged then. It was hard to recognize the bent, grey-haired 
woman who stood by her garden gate and said, “Sakes 
alive, if that ain’t Bill Barrow. What bin’ an’ brought 
you lieroalong, Bill?” 

“I jest come this way for a walk, bein’ it’s a fine arter- 
noon, Polly,” he replied, shocked and fearful. 

“I do hear you bin and lost y’r Annie,” she continued, 
“but there, we ain’t none of us old uns long f’r this hero 
world. Como you in an’ set down a minnut, do.” He 
followed to the kitchen-Uviug-room, the teapot living on 
the hob yielded a black brew. Then ho mumbled thanks 
and ambled on. 

Back in his porch he pondered. Polly Gane was at least 
as young as any he had in mind, and of what use to his 
hive was a very old queen? He must have a wife w ho could 
keep the cottage tidy, cook and make up for what he 
lacked in vigour, then he would be free to tend hives 
from spring to autumn and sit over the fire when winter 
came. He w’as uncertain about the widows, Mrs. Ablett 
and Mrs. Dunnock; he remembered, too, that Sarah Pew’ter 
had a sharp tongue. Annie said so, and she never spoke 
unkindly. Ho must go out and meet other folk. 

This was not a task to be undertaken lightly; he 
pondered it until autumn came and hives wore closed 
dow’n, and as he sold a large part of his harvest at the door, 
ho couldn’t go far. Then, days shortened and fireside 
called, and when Martha Prentis had “set him to rights”, 
shared a cup of tea and gammicked, or as some say 
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gossiped, for a few minutes, he would seek the ingle- 
nook, select a churchwarden, smoke and plan for 
spring. 

His daughter-in-law spared Maggie for Christmas and 
the occasion was graced by old mead from a cask in which 
it had matured for years. The drink loosened his tongue; 
he told the girl that she should soon have another grand¬ 
mother. 

Mrs. Barrow, duly informed, con-sidered the position 
and lost no time. 

“I’ve come across, Dad,” she began, “to thank ye f’r 
giving Maggie such a nice Christmas; the child favours 
ye "wunnerful.” 

“She’s useful about a house. Kite,” he admitted. 

“I don’t like to think o’ you muddlin’ about be y’rself, 
Dad,” continued Mrs. Barrow. “If so be I lived nearby, I 
could keep ye company, whiles. You’re gettin’ old to be 
alone.” 

“Every hive want a queen, Kite.” 

“Folk are saying Vm mostly bound to look arter ye,” 
continued Mrs. Barrow untruthfully; “I count I’d better 
come here, along o’ Maggie and Fred.” 

“That’d be wunnerful genteel o’ ye,” he answered 
reluctantly, “but time I merry again, me wife might want 
th’ house to herself like.” 

“That’s Natur,” admitted his daughter-in-law, “an* 
soon as ever she come along we’ll goo back to Garth 
Green. But you’ll want lookin’ arter till then.” 

“That’s a true word,” he admitted. 

“I’U do f’r ye,” said Mrs. Barrow, “an’ you don’t 
wanter pay me more’n ten shillin’ a week, an’ there’ll be 
a hot dinner every day, an’ you’ll let my Fred keep his 
moty bike in your shed.” 

Thereafter Mrs, Barrow gave notice to her landlord and 
sold a part of her furniture, Fred went daily to Market 
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Waldron, .Ma"<rie helped her mother. IMartha ProntiK no 
lon<;er lent lirst aid, but conversed affably. 

•d thoujilit you mis,dit take over, Kite," she said. 

“You don’t want some dollops to .snatch a house from 
y’r own flesh an’ blood," Mrs. Barrow explained frankly. 

From the fireside, Bill Barrow made no secret of his 
intent. “Come th’ spring, I’ll goo a courtin’, Kite,’’ he 
said, lie wasn't happy with the new queen, she bore rule 
and ho resented domination. 

“Do ye do’t. Dad,” she replied carelessly. 

But the spring didn’t make much difference. He visited 
. a few other friends, to find them uninterested and unin¬ 
teresting. Beturning from brief excursions he would stop 
at the cottage of Martha Prentis and she would make 
what she called a dish of tea, a simple process for the large 
metal pot lived on the hob, received a fresh spoonful 
daily and was emptied on Sunday for renewed service. 
It was just like Polly Gane’s teapot, and lived the same 
hard life. 

“How do you like y’rself along o’ Kite an’ Maggiet” 
she asked one afternoon. “You don’t seem to like y’rself 
any.” Ho shook his head. 

“That’s a true word. Kite an’ Maggie bin an’ took me 
room an’ gimme th’ back one where I can’t see me bees. 
I feel th’ miss of mo room.” 

“Kite kin cook tasty,” urged Martha Prentis for his 
consolation. 

“No better’n you, Martha, an’ she’ll tell mo to wipe me 
boots an’ wash me ban’s, soon as look at me. She’s an 
opputary sort o’ woman to my thinkin’. I ain’t never ast 
her to wash her ban’s, ne’ yet to clean her boots. Live an* 
let live, that’s my motive.” 

“Happen you hadn’t oughter ast her to come, Bill,” 
Martlia Prentis suggested. 

“I never,” cried Mr. Barrow, “she jest done it. She 
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should say, she’ll goo, time I bring a wiferalong, but there’s 
on’y fower women I kin t hink on. I don’t seem to fancy 
any of ’em, ne yet they me. I don’t understand women- 
kind. 

“A woman”, Martha said softly, for his instruction but 
addressing the fire, “don’t want to give up her mite o’ 
furnicher.” 

“An’ very rightly,” agreed Mr. Barrow promptly, “she 
wanter goo where there’s room.” He couldn’t trust the 
fire to say the right thing. 

“If a woman goo out whiles to set folk to rights”, Miss 
Prentis told the fire, “she ’ouldn’t want to stop, bein’ 
that’s a change an’ put a few shillin’s in her pocket.” 

“If a woman only done that now an’ agen”, he de¬ 
clared, on the fire’s behalf, “there couldn’t be nawthen 
amiss.” 

“A woman”, declared his hostess, ignoring comment 
and still addressing the grate, “like a man to get up an’ 
bring her a cup of tea, an’ he don’t wanter mind washin’ 
a few things, an’ fetchin’ coal an’ kindlin’.” 

She stirred the coals and they sent out a little splash 
of flame as though in agreement, but Mr. Barrow would 
not permit the issue to remain in doubt. 

“When a man bin an’ used hisself reg’lar an’ got up arly 
to tend bees an’ see to his garden, he can look arter a 
womankind if she cook tasty an’ don’t come clanjan- 
derin’,” he declared. 

“A woman kin look arter a man if she favour him,” Miss 
Prentis assured the little flame. “She kin do his bit o’ 
washin’ an’ his mendin’ an’ goo up street f’r him. If he’s 
same as good to her, there ain’t many things she’ll flin ch 
from.” 

“Every hive wanter queen,” cried Mr. Barrow with an 
approach to enthusiasm, but his friend still took the fire 
into her confidence. 
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‘ If a man's frooin' to ast a woman to merry him an’ 
she's willin', ho don't wanter say nawthen until he's spoke 
f'r lier in (’hneh. Do, there'll he folk tryiii’ to come 
interferin'; happen they want his house f'r thoirselves.” 

“That's a true word," cried Mr. Harrow to the fire, “a 
man wanter be wunnerful careful in this here world.” 

“Well, Hill,” said Jlartha Prentis, forgetting the fire, 
“I’ll aeeept of you; you keep y'r mouth shot an’ speak f'r 
me in Chueh.” 

Mrs. Jiarrow being a meetinger and a furriuer whose 
chapel is full two mile.s away, heard fiothing of the news 
until banns had ])eeu twice proclaimed. 

Her hurried visit to Miss Prentis found that lady coldly 
polite but unwilling to discuss a matter that, she said, 
didn't concern her visitor any, and wlien Mrs. Harrow 
hastened home to give her father-in-law a piece of her 
mind, and a gritty piece at that, he was sitting in the 
twilight among his hives, and bees, not liking ilrs. 
Harrow, are always eager to testify to their aversion in 
the usual manner. At meal-times the pre.sonce of Maggie 
or of Fred restrained her, so soon as the n^eal was over 
lie took cover where she dared not follow’. 

Once again slio visited her rival to tell of furniture 
sold at a sacrifice, a home loft for the sake of one who 
repaid unselfish effort with ingratitude. 

“You’d bettor speak f’r this place, Kite,” suggested 
Martha Proiitis. “I’m goiu’ to Bill’s and this’ll hold you 
an’ the cliildrcn an’ save a lot o’ trouble. An’ you kin 
have th’ host bedroom without turnin’ anybody out on’t.” 

“That’s a piece,” gasped Mrs. Barrow, as the light broke 
at last. 

“If Bill could ha’ stayed where he could ha’ seen his 
hives”, Martha Prentis explained bluntly, “I count he’d 
ha’ muddled about along o’ you an’ bin satisfied. It ain’t 
me what’s stung you, that’s his bees.” 
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KING’S EVIDENCE 


VV hen Flanagan left his Nursing Home that Novem¬ 
ber afternoon the last rays of the red sunset lay over 
Regent’s Park. It was very still. The air was raw, but the 
sky was clear, if with a hint of possible fog to come. 

Flanagan was on his way to South Ken.sington by the 
Underground. He was in high spirits. His fear of open 
spaces—agorophobia so-called—at last was really cured. 
He no longer dreaded to cross a square, a lawn, a hold. 
This terrible affliction, inherited from shell-shock, was a 
thing of the past, thank heaven. For months he had been 
unable even to cross the open garden of the Home. 
Gradually, the specialists had weaned him from that 
awful ^rrox . Already he had made small journeys alone. 
Now he was fit for a longer effort. 

‘It 11 do you good,” said the Matron, seeing him off. 
“Go and have tea with your pal. An open .space won’t 
bother you a bit, and anyhow there are no open spaces 
on the Underground. Be back for dinner at 7.0.” 

And Tim Flanagan, young Canadian soldier, who knew 
nothing of London beyond the precincts of his Nursing 
Home, started off full of confidence. Exact directions— 
first Right, second Left, etc., lay in his pocket. To a man 
of the backwoods it was child’s play. Ho took the Under¬ 
ground at Regent’s Park and reached South Kensington 
easily, of course. Then, leaving the train twenty minutes 
later and coming up to street level, he entered a world of 
blackness he had never known before, though he had 
read about it—a genuine London pea-soup fog. 
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“(xo.shl" lie said U) himself. “Tliis is tlie real thiriff!” 
'I'he .statioiidiall itself was darkened with all its lights, 
lie faced a wall of opaejue, raw, stiflin" "loom that stung 
his eyes and bit into his throat. The change was so sudden, 
it amazed him. lUit the novelty at first stimulated him, 
accustomed as ho was to the clear ('auadian air. It .seemed 


unbelievable, but it wa.s true. He watched the people grope 
their way out into the street—and vanish. lie hesitated. 
A .slight shiver ran over him. 

“Come on now, Tim Flanagan!” he said. “You know the 
directions by heart,”—and he plunged down into the 
filthy blackness of the open street. First to the Kight, 
second to the Loft—and within five minutes he was 
completely lost. 

He stood still, aware suddenly that he must keep 
himself in hand. He repeated calmly the directions ho 
know so well. Hut got them mixed. How many turns had 
ho made so far? He wasn’t sure. Memory was already out 
of gear a little. Too dark to read the paper in liis pocket. 
Nothing to help him—no stars, wind, scent, sound of 
running water, moss on the north side of the trees. 

Groping figures emerged, vanished, reappeared, dis¬ 
solved. He heard shuffling feet, sticks tapping. Saw an 
occasional taxi crawling by the kerb, the passenger walk¬ 
ing. They loomed, faded, were gone. A swirl in the fog 
showed a faint light, and ho staggered towards it and 
recognized an island. Thank heaven for that refuge! A 
figure or two arrived and left as ho stood there, clutching 
the lamp-post. They asked the way, choking, ho asked the 
way, coughing. They lurched off and the murk covered 
them. Like blind fish, he thought, on the ocean bed. But 
his confusion and bewilderment became serious, with 
unpleasant symptoms he thought done with for ever. 
There were no carts, no taxis now, no figures either. He 
was alone, an empty space about him—the two things he 
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dreaded most. He waved his stick. It struck nothing solid. 
In spite of the cold, he was sweating. And panic slowly 
raised its ugly head. 

“I must get across to the pavement. I must cross that 
open space. I MUST . . .!” 

It took him fifteen minutes, most of the way on his hands 
and knees, but the moment of collapse was close as he 
crawled along pluckily by the pavement railings—then 
saw a slight thickening of the fog beneath the next lamp, 
grotesquely magnified. Was it real! It moved. It moved 
towards him. It was a human being. If it was a human 
being he could speak to—be with—he would be saved. 
It came close up against his face. It was a woman. 

He gasped out at it, pulling himself up by the railing. 

“Lost your way like me, Ma’amt D’you know where 
you are? Morley Place I’m looking for. For heaven’s 
sake ...” 

His voice stopped dead. The woman was peering down 
at him. He saw her face quite clearly—the brilliant, 
frightened eyes, the skin white like linen. She was young, 
wrapped in a dark fur coat. She had beauty—beauty of*a 
sort. He didn’t care who or what she was. To him she 
meant—safety only.) 

There was no answer to his questions. She whispered_ 

as though speech was diflScult: “Where am 11 I came out 
so suddenly. I can’t find my way back , . .” and was gone 
from his side into the swirling fog. 

And Flanagan, without an instant’s hqsitation, went 
after her. He MUST be with a human being. She moved 
swiftly, seemed sure of her way, she never faltered. Terri- 
fled he might lose sight of her, he kept breathlessly at her 
heels. She uttered no sound, no cry, not once did she 
tiOT her head. But her unfaltering speed helped to restore 
his own confidence. She knew her way now beyond all 
question. But two things struck him as odd—first that 
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she iiijide no sound—ho heard no footsteps—second that 
she left a curious faint perfume in the air, a perfume that 
made him uneasy—connecting it somehow with misery 
and pain. 

Abruptly then she swer\-ed, so abruptly that he almost 
touched her, and passed through an iron gate—across a 
tiny garden to a house. 

She did not turn her head, but he heard her queer 
whispering voice again: “I’ve found it. Now I can get 
back.” 

"May I come in too?” he cried, exhausted. "Don't leave 
me! If I'm left alone I shall go mad!” 

There was no answer. She passed like a feather up the 
stone steps and vanished into the house. The front door, 
he noticed, was ajar already. Nor did she close it behind 
her. He followed her—into a pitch-black hall, then col¬ 
lapsed in a heap on the stone floor. But ho was safe. The 
open spaces of the street were behind him. Ho heard a 
door open and close upstairs. Complete silence followed. 

A couple of minutes later ho struggled to his feet, 
s^vitched on his electric torch, and realized at once that 
the house was unteuanted. Dust-sheets covered the hall 
furniture. Through a door, half open, ho saw pictures 
screened on the walls, brackets draped. But companion¬ 
ship—human companionship was what ho wanted—and 
MUST have—or his mind would go. He was shaking like 
a leaf. So ho crept upstairs on tiptoe and reached the 
landing. Thon.stood still. His knees felt like blotting-paper. 

Ho saw a long corridor with closed doors. And he 
cautiously tried three in succession—empty rooms, furni¬ 
ture under dust-sheets, blinds down, mattresses rolled up. 
At the fourth door ho knew he was right, for the strange, 
unpleksant odour caught his nostrils. And this time he 
know instantly why it brought pain and misery—anaes¬ 
thetic, ether or chloroform. 
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His next glance showed him the young woman lying in 
her fur coat on the bed. The body lay at full iength. 
Motionless. He had seen death too often to be mistaken, 
much less afraid. He stole up, felt her cheek, still warm. 
An hour or so ago she was alive. He gently raised a closed 
eyelid, but hurriedly let it fall again, and in the presence 
of death instinctively he took off his hat, laying it on the 
bed. His hand then, moring towards the heart, encoun¬ 
tered a hard knob—the head of a long steel hat-pin 
driven up to its hilt. But his own private terror was now 
lost in something greater. He drew the pin out slowly and 
placed it on her breast. And in doing so he noticed a blood 
stain on his finger. At which instant there was a loud 
clanging noise downstairs—the front-door being clo.sed. 
A frenzied realization of his position blazed into his mind 
—a dead woman, alone together in an empty house, blood 
on my hand, fingerprints on the door-handle and pin, body 
still warm, police! . 

The sinister combination cleared hi.s brain. Heart racing 
madly, he switched out his light, and darted across the 
landing to the room opposite—seeing as he ran the flicker 
of an electric torch on banisters and ceiling, as the man 
holding it rapidly climbed the stairs. lie managed it ju.st 
in time. Through the crack of his own door he saw the 
outline of the man slip into the room where the dead— 
the murdered—w'oman lay and close the door carefully 
behind him. Only bis outline had been visible, blurred in 
the deep shadows behind the torch he canied. 

The one thing Flanagan knew was that he must get 
away instantly. He crept out, stole along the landing on 
tiptoe, and began the perilous descent with the utmost 
caution. Each time a board creaked, his heart missed a 
beat. He tested each step. Half-way down, to his horror, 
his foot tripped in a rod—with an uproar like a hand- 
grenade in his forgotten trenches. Concealment was now 
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irn[)ossil)le. Ho took the last flight in a leap, shot acroSvS 
the hall, tore open the front door, just as his pursuer, with 
torch in hand, had reached the top of the stairs. The light 
flashed down on to him for a second? He wasn’t sure. lie 
banged the door, and plunged headlong into the welcome 
all-obscuring fog outside. 

He ran wildly, fast as he could, across the little garden 
out into the street. The fog held no terrors for him now. 
His one object was to put distance between him and that 
bouse of death. 8ensc of direction ho had none. There was 
no sound of steps behind him. For ten, fifteen minutes, he 
raced along. He must have gone a long way—a mile at 
least—when his legs failed him, his mind went black, his 
strength was gone, and the terror of open spaces rose over 
him like ioo. Ho dropped in his tracks clinging to the cold, 
wet area railing—one thought only hideously clear in his 
brain before it stopped functioning—ho had loft his hat 
beside the body on the bed. 

Unconsciousness followed. Ho bad no recollection 
exactly—till a voice sounded, a man’s voice, kindly. 

“Can I bo of any assistance? Come, let me help you. 
Take my arm. I’m a physician. Luckily, too, you’re just 
outside my house . . 

And Flanagan felt himself half dragged, half pushed 
into a warm, well-lit hall, the stranger having opened the 
door with a latchkey. A few minutes later, he was sipping 
whiskey before a blazing fire, trying to stammer his thanks 
and gratitude. 

“Got lost,’’ he managed to say, “agor—ogorophobia, sir, 
you know . . shell-shock . . . you’ve saved me. . . 

And some fifteen minutes later, whiskey, warmth and 
experienced human sympathy had worked wonders. The 
doctor’s handling of the terrified youth was masterly. 
Flanagan found fuller control come bock. He oven smoked 
a cigarette with pleasure. 
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“Yon know,” the doctor was saying in his pleasant 
gentle voice, “I rather guessed it might be shell-shock. I’ve 
seen so many cases . . as Flanagan now began to take 
him in more fully; elderly, with a very determined, implac¬ 
able look sometimes behind what was a good, almost 
a benevolent face. A man not to be trifled with, he felt. 
“And I’m encouraged”, the doctor went on smilingly, 
“to hazard a second guess—that you’ve had anoSier 
violent shock too—quite recently.” He looked hard into 
Flanagan’s eyes. “Am I not right—eht Yes, I felt sure 
of it.” There came a little pause. “Now, why not tell me 
about it,” came the suggestion, soothingly, yet with more 
authority in the tone. “It will help you—relieve your 
mind. Suppression is bad, remember. And we’re complete 
strangers to one another, I don’t know your name. You 
don’t know mine. Tell me about it. Confession”, he laughed 
“is good for the soul, they say. ...” ’ 

Flanagan hesitated. “It’s too incredible,” he mumbled, 
though burning to got it out of him. “You just couldn’t 
believe it, sir.” 

In the end he told it, all of it, faithfully. 

“Pretty tall story, isn’t it, sir?” 

“Tall, yes,” came the quite reply, “but not incredible_ 

as I know from many a strange experience.” He paused 
and sipped his drink. “In fact, as one confidence deserves 
another,” he went on, “I might now tell you of an oddly 
similar case that came my way. It may make you feel 
more comfortable”, he added with skilful tact, “to hear 
my story. I won’t give names, of course. It’s about an 
officer at the front—great friend of mine—middle-aged 
nch, just married to a young girl—a cheap, pleasure’ 
loving sort, utterly worthless, I’m afraid. While he was 
fighting for his country, she took a lover. Planned to run 
away. Only somehow the husband got wind of it out in 
France. He got leave, too, just in the nick of time . . .” 
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“Well ri<l of her/’ Fiauagan put in. 

“Perhaps,” said the doctor. “Only he determined to 
make that riddance final.” 

Flanagan gasped, but not audibly. And that implacable 
look on the other's face liad hardened him a little. He 
listened more closely, he watched more closely, too. He 
was thinking hard. Reflecting. A touch of uneasiness 
stirred in him. 

“Go on, please,” he said. 

The doctor went on; in a lowered tone. “They met, he 
found out, this guilty pair, in an empty house, a house 
belonging to the husband. And the woman, using her 
latchkey, slipped in. She left the door ajar for the lover. 
She found death waiting for her. It was a painless death. 
Her lover, for some reason, was late. The fog possibly. It 
must have been a night rather like this, I gather . . , 

“The lover,” Flanagan whispered, for his voice failed 
him somehow, “the lover didn't come, you mean!” 

“A man did come in,” was the doctor’s quiet answer, 
“but he hardly tallied with the description the husband 
had. A stranger, apparently. Saw the door ajar and came 
in for shelter perhaps—just as you might have done.” 

Flanagan felt a shiver run down his spine. “And the 
husband,” he asked under his breath, “where was he all 
this timet" 

“Oh,” came the answer at once, “waiting outside— 
concealed in the fog. Watching. He saw the man go in, of 
course. Five minutes later he went in after him.” 

Flanagan stood up with a sudden jerk. “I’ll be going,” 
he said abruptly, and added some words of mumbled 
thanks. The doctor said nothing. He too rose to his feet. 
They passed into the hall. 

“But you can’t go out in the fog like that,” said the 
doctor, quietly enough. “Why, you’ve got no hat. Here, 
I’ll lend you one.” And he casually took a hat from a row 
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on the rack and Flanagan mechanically put it on his 
head. He didn’t shake the offered hand.’ Perhaps he 
hadn’t seen it. He went out. 

The fog had lifted a bit. He found his station easily. 
Open spaces did not bother him. 

In the bright light of the train he took off the borrowed 
hat and looked it over. It was his own hat. 
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COMPROMISE 


Sam Ilallklay Iiad allays made oop his mind to goo 
South whou }»e retired fro' business. 

“T’ North for niakin’ brass, an' t' South for spendin’ 
it,” he say.s. ‘‘Ah’rn gooin’ wheer theer's no fogs an’ 
Ah con sit unner t’ apreadin’ hydrangea if Ah’ve a 
mind to.” 

‘‘Ah’ve allays wanted a rcet garden,” says t’ missis 
wistfu’ like. 

Sam made his money i’ eatin’. He began by pushin’ a 
barrel- wi’ steak and kidney pies, a’ Market Day, an’ he 
ended wi’ one o’ them owd-fashioned eatin’ houses wheer 
yo’ get good value for t’ money, an’ no frills. \\Tien t’ 
missis an’ Sam were wed Ah'vo hcerd Sam say as he had to 
borry money for t’ licence and t’ ring, an’ it were t’ on’y 
boixyin’ as ho ne’er regretted. Ho were a little square-set 
man, were Sam, wi’ sunimat square about t’ way he 
walked. T’ bowler liat allays sat a bit restive like on his 
yed, as if it were made for cloth caps sooner nor owt as 
didna accommodate itsen to t’ shape. Ue were square a’ 
reet in his dealin’s too. A bargain were a bargain to Sam, 
whether he made on it, or t’ other fellow. “Theer’s fower 
sides to a liargain,” he’d say, “same as to a house. An’ 
when yo’n looked a’ round it yo’ con goo in at t’ door, or 
stay outside, but yo’ mun bide by t’ consequences.” An’ 
he did, too. 

When they built one o’ them super-caf^s as is a’ marble 
ha’s an’ waitresses i’ fancy dress, opposite Sam’s eatin’ 
house, he know it were time to quit. Yo’ canna fight hors 
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douvers an’ jazz -wireless wi’ boiled beef an’ white table¬ 
cloths; so Sam sowd out to t’ Combine. lie didna’ lose on 
it, an’ he’d a bit i’t’ Bank too. 

He were a bit out o’ breath when ho come whoam, t’ 
day it were fixed oop. 

“Tha’ needs to tak things easy,” says t’ missis. “Tha's 
none so young as tha wert, an’ th’ Brew’s steci).” 

“Ay,” says Sam, “Ah’m takkin’ things easy fro’ now 
on. Ab’ve sowd t’ shop. We’st tak t’ 8.15 down South a’ 
Friday, an’ find a house, an’ t’ vans con be here next 
week.” 

“Eh, Sam,” says t’ missis, “tha fair taks mi breath 
away. Tha wert allays t’ same when it coom to t’ Wakes 
an’ Blackpoo’. Tha thowt as Ah could fly.” 

“Ah’d liefer tha stayed solid,” says Sam. Thirty-five 
year o’ married life hadna cured ’em o’ a likin’ for one 
another’s company. 

They caught t’ 8.15 a’ reet, an’ spent Satda’ gooin’ round 
wi’t’ agent, lookin’ at houses. T’ missis were fain to tak 
t* first hoo saw, bur Sam were for lookin’ a’ round t’ deal, 
same as he’d allays done. 

“Tha wants good vally for thi money, Mester Halliday,” 
says t’ agent. 

“Ay,” says Sam, “Ah’d not ha’ been hero to-day if Ah 
hadna gotten good vally, an’ gen it too.” 

Arter a bit they fixed on “Mon Repos”, as had electric 
a’ ower, a climbin’ rose, an’ a garden. 

“It’ll look well on t’ note-paper, will yon,” says t’ 
missis, “an’t’ bathroom’s a fair treat. When Ah think as 
we begun wi’ a fower up an’ down, an’ a zinc bath afore t’ 
kitchen fire a’ Satda’ neets, Ah’m fair flummoxed.” 

“Yo’ll need to put a bit o’ carpet i’ yon bathroom,” says 
Sam. “It looks reet slippery to me.” 

It were a bit o’ a do gettin’ a’ t’ furnitur’ fixed, bur 
when t’ wa’s were well covered wi’ picters, an’ theer 
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wore a aspidistry or two i* t' windys, it begun to look 

homely. 

% 

“Theer’s noblmt one drawback,” says t' missis. “Ah 
could do wi’ a shop ro\md t* corner, an’ chips.” 

“Tha’d hanker for surnmat, i’ Beulah,” says Sam. T’ 
first few weeks they were busy enoof settlin’ in, an’ Sam 
took to t' garden till his back gen out. 

“Ah reckon All’ll join t’ Bowlin’," he says, “Ah’m 

more used to bowls nor weedin’. It gets yo* i' n different 
place.” 

T’ Bowling Club werena a' as Sam could ha' wished. T’ 
chaps were a bit stand-oft*, an’ most on ’em held 
diQerent political opinions fro’ Sam, an’ theer worena 
one as ud get excited ower t’ jirospects o’ Manchester 
United for t’ Cup Tie. It were t’ same at Chapel. T’ 
minister ca ed, an’ t’ missis joined t’ Badies Sewin’ 
Circle, an’ were axed to tak a tray, but theer werena 

no warmth about it, same as tlierc’d been at Zion 
Chapel. 

“Ah tell thee what it is,” says Sam, “there’s either 
Bummat wrong about thee an’ mo, or theer’s surnmat 
wrong about t’ fowks dow’ti here. We dunnot seem to mix, 
nor more nor oil an’ watter.” 

“Ah’ve ne’er seed a rcct mowfin sin’ Ah coom,” says t’ 
missis, “an’ thecr’s no fettUn’ a’ Friday’s to speak on. 
Bur t’ bathroom’s alius surnmat.” 

When it got to winter Sam begun stayin’ in an’ readin’ 
t’ pappor, i’stead o’ gooin’ for W'alks. 

Theer s nowt to goo out for, down here,” ho says. 
Yo d ha thowt they’d ha’ taken a intelligent interest i’ 
footba’ i’stead o’ bands i’ t’ Winter Gardens.” 

“Ah could do wi’ a chat wi’ Mrs. Schofield,” says t’ 
missis. 

“Ah know now what them exiles feel, i’ furrin’ parts,” 
says Sam. 
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It were spring when they made oop their minds t’ 
goo back. Sam said as t’ damp didna suit his rheu¬ 
matics. T’ missis said nowt, bur boo went about t’ 
house singin’. 

“Ah hear tha’s goin’ to leave us,” says t’ minister. 

“Ay,” says Sam, “t’ missis hanna reely settled, tha 
sees.” 

“Tha’ll miss t’ sunshine,” says t’ minister. 

“Theer’s compensations,” says Sam. 

It were rainin’ when they got out at Central Station, 
an’ Sam put oop his umbrel to shield t’ missis. 

“Theer’s a reet sniff i’ t’ air that yo’ dunna get down 
South,” he says. 

“Ay,” says t’ missis. “Ah were wunnerin’ if it were t’ 
canal.” 

T’ porter coom oop behind ’em, wheelin’ t’ luggage. 
“Hey oop,” he says, “what dosta think tha’rt doin’! 
Star-gazin’ or lookin’ for a leak i’ t’ roof?” 

“Now I know I’m whoam,” says Sam. 

It were reet good fortune as t’owd house were still to 
let. T’ landlord did a bit o’ papperin’ for ’em, an’ they 
put t’ furniture back i’ t’owd places, an’ settled in. 

Ah 11 need to be oop early tomorry,” says t’ missis, 
“them flues allays took a bit o’ managin’, an Ah mun get 
to t’ market afore t’ best goes.” 

“Ah dunnot mind an early start misen,” says Sam, He 
looked oop some o’ t* chaps at business i’t’ mornin’. 

“Nay, Sam,” says Ted Worsley, as had t’ haberdasher’s 
at t’ corner, “tha ne’er means t’ say as tha’s come back 
agen. Ah thowt tha’d gone South for good an’ a’.” 

“Fowks down South is nowt for business,” says Sam. 
“Yo’ need to coom North to know what’s what. An’ t’ 
missis didna settle.” 

“Ah,” says Ted, “that’s t’ worst on it. Yo’ dunna settle 
nowheer when yo’ start late.” 
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Sam spoilt a lot o' time at t' Club, i’ C evonin’s, an’ he 
(owd 'em a tiling or two about t' way t' place were run 
down South. ‘‘Theer's more o’ t’amenities o’ life down 
theer," he says, “bands an’ them sort. Happen we could 
tak a bit o’ a tip that way our.^ens. Theers nowt i’t’ Park 
but t’ brass ban' a' Satda', an't’ railiu's ’ud do wi' a lick 
o’ paint.” 

“Tha'd be.st get on t’ C.ounci], Sam, an’ tell 'em about 
it,” says Joe Faircloiigh. 

“T’ owd ways is good enoof for me,” says Tom Worsnup. 
“Ah reckon they must spend t’brass quicker nor they 
con make it, down South.” 

Sam were a bit (juiet-Iiko when ho coom whoam that 
neet. 

“Ah wore tellin’ Missis Greenhalgh as t’ hydrangea i’ our 
garden down South were nigh as big as a tree,” says t’ 
missis, “bur Ah could see as she didna believe mo. Hoo’s 
that set oop wi’ her pink gerany as hoo cossets like a 
child, hoo’s neither to howd nor to bind.” 

After a time Sam gen oop gooin’ into town every day, 
an’ stayed roun’t’ house. “It’s queer,” ho says, “when I 
were down South Ah thowt nowt about missin’ t’ shop, 
bur now Ah’m here theer seems nowt to do.” 

“Tha’s missin’t’ garden,” says t’ missis. “Tha’ssameas 
mi Uncle Tom, as nigh drove Aunt Ellen crazy arter he’d 
retired, till by t’ mercy o’ Providence he took an Insur¬ 
ance Book.” 

“Ah dunnot fancy t’ sound o’ it,” says Sam. 

At t’ end o’ three months he coom whoam one day an’ 
ho says, “Lass,” ho says, “Ah’ve been thinkin’ it ower. 
We’n square pegs i’ round holes, thee an’ me. We’n none 
reet down South because we’n homesick, an we’n none 
reet oop here because place is changed an’ fowks wi’ it; 
yo’ conna put back t’ clock o’ Time. Theer’s nowt for us 
but t’ Garden Suburb, It’s same as t’ minister said t’other 
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day, ‘Life’s made oop o’ compromise.’ An’ Ah were just 
gettin’ to know a poly-what’s-it’s-naiiie fro’ a dahlia. 
Ah’ll speak to t’ man at t’ Council Offices tomorry.” 

“Eh Sam,” says t’ missis, “theer's a gradcly bath at 
Missis Schofield’s darter’s, an’ we could tak (ram to t’ 
Chapel a’ Sonda’. An’ All dunnot know as Ah care about 
t’ Market.” 

“An’ it ’ud be Lancasheer, ony road,” says Sam. 
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FEAR WALKS THE MOOR 


The Moor was a savage place—a relic of wild Scotland 
in a peaceful Lowland shire. It filled the triangle ma»le by 
three main roads, its long sides six or seven mites, its 
short side three. At the western apex stood the little town 
of KituToy and along the eastern base wa.s a string of long- 
disused (juarries. Between these extremes, a dozen widely 
scattered farms wTcstled with the Moor for a livelihood. 
The rest was heather and atone, peat, bog, wilderness. 

Writers, who came there in the aummer, were fond of 
praising the peace of the Moor; and on this early-falling 
October evening it was peaceful indeed. Too peaceful to 
be true; for to-night the Moor harboured a very terrible 
being. Near its eastern verge there was a stricken house— 
Fingask, the farm of the family of Bigg. There, only an 
hour or two ago, Alfie Uigg, the master of the house, had 
corno in from the fields, to all seeming his usual kindly 
ineffective self; and had taken from a drawer an old War 
revolver and loaded it; had shot bis wife dead as she 
called him to his tea; had shot at and wounded two of 
his own children; and then had run, shouting nonsense 
and waving his arms, westward into the Moor, And in the 
Moor he still must be. 

Yes; but loAcrct 


Between four and half-past five that evening the Moor 
was crossed and re-crossed by the butcher’s motor-van 
from Kincroy. The van was driven by young Jimsie Gregg 
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and Jimsie bad instructions from tlic Kincroy police to 
warn all he might encounter on his rounds that a wild 
creature was temporarily at large on the Moor. ‘‘Dinna 
terrify them, mind; but jist better lock up early an’ keep 
the bairns in by.” Jimsie, however, was out to make the 
most of it. 

He met disappointingly few to terrify, and of wayfaring 
strangers only two. The first of these—a pedlar of uncer¬ 
tain age—gave Jimsie an unpleasant shock; the s(|uat 
figure, pale face and wispy red beard were amazingly like 
Eigg o’ Fingask himself. Then he saw the oilskin pack 
between the broad shoulders, and pulled up his van. 

“Where ye goin’?” 

“Kincroy.” 

“Ye’ll never make Kincroy afore dark.” 

“Well? Supposin’? I’m no feared o’ the dark.” 

Eagerly Jimsie parted with his sensation. 

“Aye; but there’s a murderer out.” Ho gave lurid 
details. 

“I’m no’ feared o’ murderers. Who’d murder we?” 

Jimsie was nettled; he threw in his clutch. 

“\N ell; you—have—been—warned.” 

The other pedestrian was of a totally different type— 
a youngish bronzed fellow tramping with a rucksack, 
dressed in shorts and a golf jacket. Jimsie drew up 
again. 

“There’s a murderer . . 

Gratifying interest this time; the story gloomily retailed; 
but no fear—not a hint of it. 

Wud ye no’ like a lift to Kincroy?” 

“Oh, no, thanks, I’ll manage all right.” 

Morosely Jimsie drove on; would nobody take his 
murder seriously? He had great hopes of Claahbain, the 
last farm on his round; there was no man of the house 
there—only Miss Mary Maxwell who owned it. Miss 
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Maxwell (li8i)layed no fear for herself, but she did say, 
“I wish that servant lass o’ mine was in. 8he’s into the 

ft 

pictures at Kineroy.” 

Jimsie said with relish, “I wudna like to be /irr!” But 
he failed of his effect once more. 

“Och, she’s with her ladtlie. IIe*ll see her home right 
enough. On his motor-bike.” 

Baffled again, Jimsie restarted his engine. “I wudna 
like to be him either.” 

”WcIl, ye're not. Drive on, Jimsie—ye’ll soon win 
home.” 

Jimsie drove on with the deliberation of bravado. But 
the Moor grow dusky, half-dark; an easterly fog was 
creeping upj it sat already on the hill-tops; it billowed 
about, giving strange uncomfortable illusions. There 
were shapes, movements, little crying sounds. The bold 
Jimsie spat away his cigarette and stepped on the pis; it 
was on a whitish and thankful face that the good street 
lamps of Kineroy presently shone. 


In the Kineroy Police Station uniformed men, vast and 
black in the orange gas-light, stood sombrely about. The 
Inspector sat on a stool, a farmer’s boot in his hand. 

”... Well, if everybody’s been warned, that’s all we 
can do the night. We’ll get the dogs to it in the mornin’.” 
He looked down, frowning, at the boot in his hand. “He 
changed this boot just before—well, just after ho came 
in from the fields. The dogs’ll get the scent all right. . . . 
There’s a knot in the lace here, new-made—made since 

these boots wore blacked last_Eh, lads,”—ho lifted his 

eyes to the stolid faces—“is’t no* fierce to think of him 
sittin’ down one minute to mend his laces just like you or 

me, and the next—the next-” 

• * • • • 
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Close by, at the door of the emptying picture-house, 
Miss Agnes Moir, maid servant to Miss Maxwell at Clash- 
bain, was taking her scat on the pillion of Mr. George 
Dewar, her ‘‘laddie”. But as Mr. Dewar was about to start 
his engine, a friend called him mysteriou.sly aside. 

“Mind yer step on the Moor the night, Geordie." 

Mr. Dewar glared. “Trj*in’ to be funny?” 

“Funny nothin’!” The friend plunged into his tale. 
“Rigg o’ Finga.sk . . . out on the Moor . . . revolver . . 

“Ach, awa’I” said Mr. Dewar stoutly. But as he rattled 
out on to the moorland road with what seemed an 
unusually ineffective headlight, his confidence waned. 
Miss Moir, unused to this speeding in silence, leaned for¬ 
ward and shrieked in his ear. 

“What was yon NicoU sayin’ so secret-like?” 

Mr. Dewar told her never to mind; but of course he 
couldn’t keep the terrible thing to himself and presently, 
slowing for the rougher road and the increasing moorland 
fog, he told her. Her reaction would have gratified the 
unappreciated Jimsie Gregg, for with a shriek she tightened 
her arras about him in a death-grip. 

“Oh, mercy, Geordie; oh, mercy!” 

Ho said gruffly, “Watch out! Ye’ll have me off the 
bike”. But the girl’s tight anna, her heart hammering 
into his back, her breath sobbing and panting into his ear, 
set him shivering himself. In front lay the Moor, dead 
silent, unguessable, full of anything; a hundred yards in 
front of his lights the mist shut down like a wall; in it 
things moved; they came and went, they went and came. 

At the foot of the Clashbain side-road, Mr. Dewar did 
that for which he should have been flogged. He stopped 
his cycle and said brutally, “Off ye get, Aggie; I’m no’ 
cornin’ further.” 

His passenger screamed at him —remonstrating, raging, 
imploring, but Mr. Dewar had had enough. 
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"I'm no' coiniri', I (oil you! I want t’ get back. It's no’ 
a liunnort yards; yo'll run it in half a minute. I'll shine 
my light up the roatl. (’omo on, Airgio, run for it!” 


Dosi)orate. Aggie ran. It was but a hundred yards as he 
had said, but at each yanl there was a murderer; a hun¬ 
dred murderers, their tlripping hands outstretehed, pvir- 
sued her. Sobbing uith terror, she lied forward frantic. 
Miss Mary Maxwell, sitting with her wireless, was roused 
by a violent hammering at the back door, by the voice of 


hysteria shrieking, “ 


He's on me! He's on me!” Lamp in 


hand, she went to investigate. 


“Ye daft creature-” she began; but the daft crea¬ 

ture was on the floor in a faint; and as she closed the door, 
Miss Maxwell heard the thunder of Mr. Dewar's engine in 
full retreat. 


Sykie Pinchin, the pedlar, walked .slower and slower. 
As he went ho muttered to himself a little marching-song 
in time with his slouching feet; “Get-tin' ohl; gettin’ old”. 
He had sung this song to himself for many hours and over 
many miles of road but never, he thought, so wearily. . . . 
Thick and dark, it was; an ill night to be out. He began to 
remember Jimsio Gregg’s story; he began to think of—ho 
began to see—poor Alfio Rigg of Fingask; a man, they all 
used to say, the living imago of himself—same white, 
worried-like face with tufts of hair all round it. Fingask, 
who used to crack a joke and give Sykie a dram of 
whiskey—and who now, if ho saw him, would in all like¬ 
lihood crack a revolver and give him a bullet in the head. 
Ay, well! It jist showed ye. . . . 

Presently ho felt his road going downhill and knew he 
was in the deep dip of the Walken Burn, one of a dozen 
moorland streams. There was a bridge at the foot of that 
dip—a good place to rest. . . . But before he could roach 
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the bridge a queer thing happened. He heard a motor¬ 
cycle coming down the opposite hill—coming down with 
the engine cut off in a series of sharp explosions. It 
rounded the comer upon Sykie; its lights, iininense in the 
fog, blazed into his face; then suddenly, with a screech 
and a clatter it stopped dead. Sociably, Sykie called 
out something and waved his arm; and at that, as if he 
had worked it, the cycle burst into life again and came 
straight at him. It leapt at him, swerved, leapt past him 
and went thundering up the hill he ha<l just descended. 

Sykie thought, “Well, yon was an odd-like thing!" 
Then—being used to odd-like things—he forgot it. He 
sat down on the parapet of the little bridge, fished a 
spirit-lamp and kettle out of his pack and began con¬ 
tentedly to make himself a cup of tea. “Get-tin’ old; 
gettin’ old.” Much too old to be afraid of anything. . . . 


Roy Pordyce—Jimsie Gregg’s pedestrian with the 
rucksack—was an athlete and prided himself upon cour¬ 
age. His first reaction to Jimsie’s gloomy news was, “A 
murderer on the Moor? Here's a chance of something”. 

But, as he tramped on in the failing light, that some¬ 
thing of which there was a chance became somehow 
increasingly unattractive. There was something wrong 
with the afternoon—what w'as left of it, and something 
wrong mth this particular Moor. Watching the slow 
surreptitious gathering of the mist, Roy realized that it 
would be dark unnecessarily early, realized that he was 
much behind his schedule, that he would never reach 
Kincroy till long after nightfall; realized suddenly that he 

wished to reach Kincroy—and in daylight—very urgently 
indeed. 

"I’ll cut over the hills”, he thought, “and catch the 
main road sooner. This won’t do.” 
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He cut over the hills. But, like many hills, they were 
deceptive. Lie had to detour the ^eat bog-sodden bay at 
tlic head of tlie Walkea Burn before ho niade the saddle 
he wanted; and, murderer or no murderer, it wouldn't do 
to be caught in the dark up there. Ho began to hurry; he 
topped the ridge just as it bpcamo almost too dark to 
see; ho started to run down the other side. And then, of 
course, the inevitable happened; his foot twisted in a 
heather root or a hare's form; and Roy Fordyco was 
sprawling on his face in great pain and conscious of a 
thorouglily s])rained ankle. 

The next hour was torment. Limping, crawling, groping, 
he made his j>aiiiful way downward; and over, as the pain 
increased, that uneasy sense of something close to him, 
something most horribly objectionable, something you 
couldn't get at, increased ^’^ith it. ... On this Moor there 
is a man with a revolver; a madman with a revolver; a 
madman with a loaded revolver. True, ho can’t see mo 
to shoot in the dark, but—I've nothing but my stick 
and Tvo only the one leg now and—oh, 1 wish I was out 
of this! Slithering through a belt of whins ho came at last 
with a gasp of relief to hard road; but a flash of his torch 
showed him that this was not the asphalt main road but 
only one of the farm tracks. Well, then, it couldn’t bo very 
far to humanity and help; but—maniacsT murderers!—it 
might bo far enough. And in the black, fog-bound night, 
Fear crept closer to his side, saying, “Look! Listen! 
What’s that!” No use saying boldly, “Nothing, of course! 
Nothing!’’ Not with all these little half-sounds and whis¬ 
perings and raovings; not with all these half-shapes now 
lighter against the background of the night, now darker... 
“What’s that! And thatV^ Roy Fordyco shook himself 
together and moved away; but he moved up the valley 
instead of down and he reeled and stumbled on his useless 
foot and Fear walked with him and the half-sounds and 
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the half-shapes, sp that somehow, foot or no foot, he was 
trying stupidly to run; and presently the foot gave way 
altogether and he went flying into a ditch and there, for 
a long time, he lay just quaking, quaking. 


Geordic Dewar, turning his coward’s back on Clashbain, 
steered home for Kincroy hell-for-leather. He rode fierce 
with shame that he had not gone up the Clashbain side- 
road; doubtless it was but a hundred yards but that was 
an argument that cut both ways. I didn’t go up that road 
because it wasn’t necessary. Liar! You didn’t go up that 
road because you were in a plain funk. Under the scourge 
of his remorse, his engine roared. 

Presently he was forced to slow down, for he knew by 
the sudden fall of the road that he was entering the dip of 
the Walken Burn—that twisting descent with a corkscrew 
bridge at the bottom. Here the fog lay utterly dense; 
reluctantly Geordie cut off his engine and coasted, his 
exhaust exploding like a series of pistol-shots. The fog, 
with his headlights haloed in it, receded from him like 
a dancing wall; and then suddenly, when his light struck 
it just beyond the bridge, it split and out of it came 
something as grey and unsubstantial as itself. Out of the 

fog was born, quite suddenly, the figure of a man_a 

squat man in grey tweeds with a face of parchment-white 
grotesquely tufted with reddish beard. Like magic, there 
it stood. 

Geordie Dewar halted his machine with a promptitude 
that did credit to its brakes; his heart stopped equally 
abruptly. “Oh, criwens!” he thought, “it’s Him!” 

But for the purr of the cycle engine there was the 
deadest silence; but for the faint oscillations of the mist 
there was the completest absence of motion. Geordie 
stood rapt, a foot on either side of bis cycle; fifteen yards 
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ill front of him, the unholy thing stared unblinking into 
the flare of his headliglit. Inside Geordie a voice was 
saying, “Now's your chance to make up, now’s your 
chance; you funked at Clashbain, dimia funk again now. 
Take him, man, take him!” But there was another voice 
that said, “Madmen? Revolvers? What'll happen if I try?” 
lie did achieve a pointing finger and a strangled croak 
that might have been “Fingask!’’; but at these, as at an 
exorcism, the figure moved at last. It gave out a curious 
cry, it raised a threatening arm, it moved forward. 

Oeordie's nerves went back on him for the second time. 
Shouf ing insanely, “Get out o' that; stand out o’ my way!” 
ho set his engine racing again, crashed in his gear and 
went thundering up the hill. Roaring, swooping, cornering 
like a Tourist Trojihy rider, he fled for Kincroy. 


Miss Mary Maxwell at Clashbaiu was having a most 
uneomfortable night. The only means of inducing Agnes 
to get to bed had been to take the girl into her own, where 
Agnes had increased inevitable discomfort by refusing 
to undress. She had further insisted on Charlie—the only 
male hand who lived on the place and not quite right 
in his head at that—making up his bed in the kitchen. 
In the end, however, the maid slept better than her 
mistress, who heard midnight strike before she dropped 
off at last. And almost immediately it seemed, she was 
roused by tlie renewed importunities of Agnes. 

“Miss Mary! Miss Mary! Wake up! Wake up!” 

Miss Maxwell opened weary eyes. “What is it now?” 

“There’s somethin’ goin’ round the place. Listen. Can 
yo no’ hear!” 

“How can I hear anything”, said Miss Maxwell, “with 
you making all that noise. Lie quiet and let mo listen.” 

An immense silence fell. Slowly, slowly, out of it there 
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grew identifiable noises—the tick of the grandfather clock 
on the stairs, the stir of a horse in his stall, the indubitable 
snoring of Charlie in the kitchen down below. Was there 
anything beyond these or was there not? A movement 
outside? A series of movements with pauses? Some kind 
of halting progress—stealthy, aggressive? 

Quite suddenly Miss Maxwell had a clear vision of 
herself—a little middle-aged woman lying there alone 
with no protection but a useless girl and a half-witted 
lout; while outside. . . . The vision was so appalling that 
she was on the point of throwing her arms round Agnes 
and joining her in a screaming duet when another object 
rose as clearly before her mind—the double-barrelled gun 
slung above the kitchen fireplace. She shook Agues angrily. 

“I do believe there is something there. I’m ^oing down 
to wake Charlie.” 

Agnes started a scream of protest but at the same 
moment, as at a signal, all doubts were suddenly resolved. 
From the back yard outside came a quite new sound— 
a sharp metallic rattle and clang as of a pail kicked over. 
That settled it anyway—something or someone moved 
in the backyard. Miss Maxwell and Agnes sat up in bed 
as if by common impulse; there they sat, clinging together, 
listening, listening; and now it seemed that the intruder, 
having made that revealing noise, cared no longer to con¬ 
ceal itself; for quite undoubtedly there were movements in 
the yard, a going this way and that. Steps; yet not the 
steps of a human being; for they crept and dragged as if 
a wild beast. . . . And the pail, struck again, fell over with 
a fresh rattle. 

The repeated sound acted on Miss Maxwell like a tonic; 
suddenly she saw what she must do. With quick contempt 
she pushed Agnes back on ^he pillow, picked up the lamp 
and went marching downstairs. In the kitchen Charlie 
snored nngallantly; she shook him by the shoulder. 
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“I'p, ifoii] Get the gun." 

“E-eh?" C'lmrlie came reluctantly from sleep. 

“The gun, man. I loaded it. There’s something in the 
yard. I think it's—Him." 

Charlie had no imagination and was therefore no 
coward; he took down the gun as calmly as if for an 
expedition against the Clashbain rabbits. 

“Now." said Miss Maxwell, “keep you behind me while 
I oi)en the door. If it’s—Him, shoot at his legs. . . . 
Heady? . . . Nou'!^^ 

Lamp held high, she flung back the groaning door. And 
out of the darkness—completely unathletic, completely 
unadventurous and far far beyond courage—Roy Fordyce 
came floundering over the threshold. 


Dawn broke cold and clear; at Fingask it found the 
man-hunt assembled and ready—half a dozen Police, tlie 
same number of farm hands, the brace of wise-looking 
dogs. It had been a dismal night; the men looked as eager 
as the (logs when the Inspector got up from his chair with 
that farmer's boot in his hand. 

“Short an’ sweet, lads! It's a d.irty job and the more W’o 
look at it the less we’ll like it. Morton, you take the dogs; 
Rridie and Leach, f:Lko your carbines to the right; Grieve 
and Mackie to the left. The rest o’ ye, spread and beat. No 
shootin’, mind, unless ye have to. . . . Are ye ready? 
Como on, then.” 

The mist had gone with the night and the Moor lay vast 
and silent; when the dogs put up a stray grouse it had the 
effect of an explosion. It seemed to the Inspector that he 
looked into endless emptiness; sighing, ho thought, “This’ll 
be a long, long job.” 

But ho was wrong. The dogs put up another outlying 
grouse and then, almost immediately, dropped on a hot 
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scent. S\vingmg hard right, the constable Morton running 
at their heels, they headed nose-down for the nearest of 
those old quarries. The Inspector blew his whistle and 
closed in his line of beaters. “I might ha’ known it,” he was 
t h i nkin g, “they aye hang about the place where it hap¬ 
pened. Alfie hasna' gone far.” They came at the double 
to the quarry entrance; the dogs, thrusting excitedly 
forward, dragged the constable Morton willy-nilly after 
them. . . . And then, almost immediately it seemed, they 
stopped dead. 

“Here he is, sir; he’s here.” 

The Inspector came up at a run. Alfie Rigg of Fingask 
was there, and the revolver that had done such terrible 
things still in his hand. But, having done one more terrible 
thing, its work was now finished. 

The Inspector knelt and turned over the body, feeling 
its cold and stifi'ened joints. 

“Dead about fourteen hours, I’d say.” 

Constable Bridie gaped at him. “Then—then he cam’ 
straight here an’ did it, like?” 

“Looks like it.” The Inspector let fall a dead arm that 

might have been marble. “We could ha’ gotten him any 

time. An’ we need never ha’ bothered with all these 
warnin’s. . . 

The sun, splitting the cloudbank, poured warm gold 
into the Moor—that lay calm and peaceful as a happy 

dream. There is no such thing, it said, there is no such 
silly thing as Fear. 
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IVliss Rose Taylor was one of tliose nice, competent, 
pleasantly-spoken frirls you come across so frequently in 
London and sul)urban businesses. She was a pirl with a 
conscience—and ambitions, a girl who took her job 
seriously. She was a hairdresser’s assistant; in fact, she was 
the sole assistant—and the prop and the mainstay and 
the spring:—of \p8ilanti, Ladies’ Hairdressing, IRossom 
•Avenue, S.22. 

psilaiiti was owned entirely hy—and apart from Rose 
Taylor consisted entirely of—a Mrs. Maegregor from 
Glasgow. Mrs. Maegregor W’a.s that contradiction in terms 
—a Scotswoman with about as much business sense as a 
hen. She. was new to the locality—but then everything in 
that locality was new. Three years ago Blossom Avenue 
itself had been fields; w’here Blossom Court now stood— 
“Luxury Flats; West End Amenities at Suburban Prices” 
—there had been until recently allotment gardens. Then 
suddenly, round these flats, a whole city had sprung up— 
an Estate Agent’s office, a chemist, a newsagent, a radio 
shop and Ypsilanti, Ladies’ Hairdressing. 

Ypsilanti was wedged in between the chemist’s and the 
radio. It had a front consisting almost entirely of one huge 
glass window displaying only a bowl of artificial flowers. 
You opened the door and found yourself in a little par¬ 
lour witli two cretonne chairs and a counter stocked with 
scent-bottles and creams. Behind were two tiny cubicles 
whore the mysteries were performed. In one of these was 
ordinary equipment for or^nary work; but in the other— 
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ah! in the other—there stood in all its glory the Lefleur 
Steam Perming Machine. It was a most gorgeous machine 
—all shining chromium and multi-coloured flexes. It cost 
ninety pounds and Mrs. Macgregor was buying it on the 
instalment system. 

If jmu went into Ypsilanti for a treatment, you were 
usually met and fussed over by both Mrs. Macgregor and 
Rose Taylor. But about half-way through, Mrs. Macgregor 
had a trick of running away out on some prolonged errand 
or another, and you were left to Rose—dark and pretty 
and smiling and no doubt thinking her own thoughts 
about you all. It was unbusinesslike having only one 
person in the shop to attend to everything on these 
occasions; but then Mrs. Macgregor ivas unbusiness¬ 
like. 

When Rose first went round to Ypsilanti in reply to 
Mrs. Macgregor’s advertisement for a Lefleur-trained 
assistant, she did not form a high opinion of Mrs. Mac¬ 
gregor. And when she got home again with the job in her 
pocket, she said to her mother; 

■‘That old girl wants somebody to look after her.” 

Her mother asked, whyt and Rose threw her hat on 
the sofa. 

“If you ask me, half my time’ll be taken up chucking 
out salesmen. They’re all round her like wasps round the 
jam.” 

“Can’t she tell them to go away?” 

“She just can’t—that’s her trouble. She’ll fall for any¬ 
thing. Any mortal gadget that man can invent.” She pro¬ 
ceeded to give some examples. “Why, someone’s even 
stuck her with a burglar-proof catch on the shop-door. 
As if anyone’s going to burgle vs !. . . And then, of course, 
there’s this Lefleur Permer.” 

Rose’s mothersaid, “I thought you liked themLeflcurs?” 
And Rose said, “I do and I don’t^I do and I don’t. 
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They're out o* dale in lots of ways. And they want 
watehtiifT, they do.” 

The Lelleur Steam Perminp Machine was one of the 
super gadgets salesmen had wished on Mrs. Maogregor. 
Mrs. Maegregor said quite frankly that she was afraitl of 
it, and so—in her heart—was Rose. It was a terror. You 
set the customer down in a pneumatic chair and you took 
her hair wisp by wisp and strand by strand and fixed each 
into a little box or clip at the end of a cable. It took ages, 
and when you had got her all into it you had her as safe 
as if she was in the condemned cell. Then you switched 
on. The thing made a humming, buzzing noise like a power 
station, like a Tube train standing still. Seven minutes for 
a faint wave, fifteen for a stiff one. And when the Lefleur 
had given you a stiff wave—by Jove! it teas stiff. 

Every month a demonstrator came round to collect the 
instalments and check up on the machine—“all a part of 
the Eofleur ser^’ico, madam!” On these occasions ho dis¬ 
coursed on it to Rose at length. “Handle it carefully, 
Miss, and it’s the most wonderful machine made. Faetest 
and safest. Root, point or mixed winding.” 

Rose said, “It’s a bit too fast for mo. Fierce, I call it. 
What happens if I go on too long and burn the customer’s 
hair off?" 

The demonstrator reassured her heartily. “Oh, come! 
That isn’t gouig to happen. Up to fifteen minutes you’re 
perfectly safe. And you’ve only to switch off, haven’t 
you? Handled carefully, handled properly, it’s the most 
marvollou.s-” 

Because of her valuable machine Mrs. Maegregor had a 
bee in her bonnet about burglars. She pointed out to Rose 
with great gusto the burglar-proof catch on the shop door. 
Rose said: 

“What’s the good of that? Wo don’t want to keep 
people OKf.” 
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Mrs. Macgregor said you never knew. “Ye hear so 
much about hold-ups these days.” 

“Hold-ups,” said Rose contemptuously. “Who’s going 
to* hold up 

1... “Ach, ye never know. But if one o’ these chaps does 
come, all ye have to do, Rosie, is to give the door a bang 
to’and he’s beaten.” 

Rose said, “W^e-ell!” and Mrs. Macgregor said triumpsh 
antly, “and he canna get in by the back door becaue- 
there’s no back door. So there ye are!” 

Ypsilanti flourished slowly but steadily; there were not 
very many clients but those there were were good. And 
prominent among these was Miss Flagg. Miss Flagg lived in 
a flat in Blossom Court and—perhaps because she was 
rather deaf—she seemed to have no other interest or occu¬ 
pation in life than having her hair done. She had it set 
once a week regularly and shampooed as often as it would 
stand; she bought something for it every other day. She 
would have kept Ypsilanti going almost by herself and 
was valued accordingly by Rose and Mrs. Macgi-egor. 

And when Miss Flagg saw the Lefleur Permer she fell 
for it as completely as ever Mrs. Macgregor had done. 

“O-oh! I’m going to have my next perm with that. 
Perhaps next week . . . well, say a fortnight on Wednes¬ 
day.” And sure enough, a fortnight on Wednesday—on a 
nice summer morning—Miss Flagg appeared all ready for 
the Lefleur Steam Permer. 

Now, that was a good morning for Miss Flagg, but as it 
happened, it wasn’t at all a good mo rnin g for Rose. I have 
said that Rose was pretty, that she was competent, 
pleasant, nicely-spoken; I needn’t say that these facts 
were well known to many other people bc.-udes me. Rose 
had her affairs—a lot of them; but they had settled down 
at the moment into one young man. His name was Vincent 
and he was in the Post Office telephones. Now it 
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liappoiicl that, (lie day before, Miss Flajr", Rose aud Vin¬ 
cent h:ul spent tlie evening together. 1 don't know what 
had "one wrontr and it doesn't "reatly matter—any more 
tlian the llionsaiuls of things tiiat do go ^^Tong between 
the Roses and Vincents of this world and are made up and 
forgotten in due course;—anyway, something did go 
wrong—and badly. There were words, remarks, a row, a 
tiff, an acrimonious parting. Ro.so went homo convinced 
tliat Vincent was a beast, cried most of the night, woke 
up wondering . . . "perhaps . . . after all . . . ” thought 
about it seriously in tlic bus and reached Ypsilanti 
drowned in remorse and certain it had all been her fault. 
Obviously, poor suffering Vincent must be told so at once; 
not an unavoidable minute must be lost in putting him 
out of his agony. I can’t get him on the ’phone, thought 
Rose, but if I write now 1 can get^ it posted before Miss 
Flagg comes in; the collectionat the corner isn’t till twelve- 
thirty anyway. She began to write instantly; but—Mrs. 
Macgregor kept on interrupting, customers came and 
went, the letter itself turned out somehow to be longer 
than she had expected, time went by. Rose was just 
ffnishing the letter when in came Miss Flagg, eager for 
the Lefieur Former to do its worst with her. You couldn’t 
keep her back from it. 

Rose was a good girl; I have said that she was con¬ 
scientious, took her job seriously. Along with JIrs. 
Macgregor, she set out in all honesty to do her very best 
for Miss Flagg. Rut, as ovoryoue knows, a perm is a long, 
long business; when you have a client who is both deaf 
and talkative, a client wdio has a whole forenoon to put 
in being permed and doesn't car© how long it takes, the 
process isn’t shortened. The complications of the Lefleur 
did nothing to help. To cut a long story short, when Rose 
and Mrs. Macgregor finally got Miss Flagg into the grasp 
of the infernal machine, her abundant hair rolled into 
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some forty or fifty little tails and each anchored into what 
are technically known, I believe, as suspensions, so that 
her head looked like some extraordinary jelly-fish with long 
tentacles extending upwards—when all this had been 
done and the Lefleur's heat switched on and the noble 
machine was humming like a dynamo and Miss Flagg 
purring with excitement—Rose looked at her watch and 
saw that it was eighteen minutes past twelve. And then, 
as usual, Mrs. Macgregor ratted. 

“Och, Rosie, I’ll have to run now. Ye'll manage the 
rest all right!” 

Rose said rather crossly that she’d manage. What else 
could she say? But as Mrs. Macgregor bustled away out, 
she looked at her watch again. Twenty minutes past 
twelve. There sat Miss Flagg anchored irrevocably into 
the Lefleur Permer. And Miss Flagg was in for fifteen 
minutes. And that post went at twelve-thirty. Sharp. 

Rose gave Miss Flagg an illustrated magazine and went 
out into the outer shop. ... I shouldn’t leave her like tliis; 
I believe it’s even illegal; these Lefleurs want watching.... 
Oh, come on, it’s only fifty yards to the pillar-box and 
what’s going to happen to her? . . , The next post doesn’t 
go till four; if I miss this one it’ll make the difference 
between Vince’s getting the letter to-night or to-morrow 
morning. I want him to get it to-night; he must get it 
to-night. I was such a beast to him last night—oh, 1 was, 
I was! . . . But —I shouldn’t leave Miss Flagg like that. . , 
Time passes quickly to those who swither. Rose glanced 
at her watch and got a shock. Twelve tw'enty-six: my 
goodness! Seven minutes more for Miss Flagg, four minutes 
for the post. . . . Three minutes; two and a half. ... 

Now, Rose, are you going to do it or are you not going 
to do it? . . . I’m going to do it; I am! ... She grabbed up 
her letter and rushed wildly into the street; the shop-door 
behind her gave rather a slam but never mind—deaf Miss 
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Flafru won't liear it. I’ace to the pillar-box; clan"! in poes 
the letter—in lime, in time; race back apain to Ypsilanti; 
turn the door-handle. Kook, immovable, a mountJiin. 
Shake it, rattle it, twist it: nothing doing. Oh heavens, oh 
heavens, that beastly burplar-proof catch; it’s gone home. 
I’m stuck in the street. I can't get in. I'm stuck. 

And iMiss Flagg's in tlie Lefleur Fenner; and her time’s 
up in two minutes. 

And there's no back door, no other possible entrance at 
all. 

Oh, Christmas! 

1 suppose that for the whole of one of tho.se precious 
minutes Rose stood wobbling on the pavement outside 
the immovable door of Ypsilanti. What am I to do? What 
am I to do? What aw I to do? Miss Flagg’s in that machine: 
she can't get herself out of it, she can't roach the switch to 
turn it ofT even if she know where it was. I can’t get in to 
her; she couldn't hear mo if I shouted and she couldn’t 
save herself if she did. . . . Oh, goodness! Oh, goodness! 
Our best customer—bald, hairless, burnt to a cinder. 
That’s what’ll happen. Her hair’ll just come off in our 
hands. Miss Flagg’s hair; Miss Flagg’s hair. Oh, dear! ... 
Rattle the handle again; not a hope. .. . And Miss Flagg’s 
time’s up, her liftccu minutes are up. Burnt to a cinder. 
Oh, what am I to do? 

Well, what would ijou have done? You’d have thought 
of the Police, eh? Dial 999. Well, so did Rose—at last. 
There was a Police tele])hone box on the corner of Blossom 
Avenue—not so very far away. She was just starting to 
run for it when things began to happen with extraordinary 
and miracle-working speed. 

For hero’s the queer thing about lovers’ quarrels—that 
at first X is sure it was all Y’s fault and Y is sure it w'as 
X’s and then after a little time not one but both of them 
is equally sure that the blame was their own. So it was 
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with Rose and Vincent. Vincent hadn't exactly cried in 
the night but he had been sufficiently miserable; he wasn’t 
good at writing, so he wanted to sec her. And so, when the 
Post Office Telephones sent him out next morning on a 
pole-replacing job not a couple of miles from Blossom 
Avenue he took it for the hand of Providence. The job 
finished about twenty minutes past twelve and Vincent 
said to the lorry-driver: 

“See here, Bert—run round by Blossom Avenue. I got 
a girl there.” 

Bert said sulkily: “We ain’t got much time.” 

Vincent told him never to mind. “I’ll square it. Come 
on, Bert, step on it and we’ll be O.K.” 

Bert was an obliging fellow; he stepped on it. At a 
speed considerably in excess of the Ministry’s regulations 
the telephone lorry came hurtling down Blossom Avenue. 
Then two things happened together; Vincent shouted 
suddenly in the driver’s ear: “Hi! That’s her! Stop!” and 
simultaneously the chemist’s cat rushed out of his shop 
and across the road with the radio-shop dog in hot pur¬ 
suit. Bert braked hard for the first of these, harder for the 
second; it was more than the telephone lorry could bear. 
It skidded gloriously; its tail swung round like the beam 
from a lighthouse; it missed Rose, it missed a lamp-post, 
but the long telephone pole sticking out at the back of it 
made one clean sweep of the beautiful plate-glass window 
of YpsUanti. It wiped it out as if it had never been. 

Rose heard a crash, a splintering of glass, a voice shout¬ 
ing “Hi! Hi! Rosie!” But she saw only one thing. The only 
object of interest in her landscape was the gaping void 
where the window of Ypsilanti had been. She nipped 
through it like lightning, jumped down into the front shop, 
almost ran into the cubicle behind. There sat .I^Iiss Flagg 
contentedly reading her illustrated magazine, her jelly¬ 
fish head yoked by its tentacles into the Lefleur. The 
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Lefleur was hummin" deeply and angrily, a low roaring 
sound like a wild beast. But the switch clicked under 
Rose’s hand and instantly the wild beast was silent. Miss 
Flagg looked up beaming. 

“I thought I heard a noise, dear?” 

Rose said breathlessly, “Yes . . . Lorry . . . Into our 
window . . .’s all right . . . ’scuse me a moment.” 

On the pavement stood Vincent looking rather uncer¬ 
tain of himself; she walked up to him furiously. “I suppose 
you think you’re clever, eht” . . . And then, suddenly, 
she was laughing and he was laughing and the chemist’s 
cat was laughing and the radio-shop dog was laughing too. 
It was all right all round; all right after all.. . . Only Bert, 
gazing at the wreckage and at a rapidly approaching 
constable, said gloomily: 

“Y’ might let me in on the joke, mightn’t y’t . . 
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It was the most desirable thing in the world, this torch. 
On his way to a school young Stephen Hill stopped yet 
again at the shop window of “Spark, Ironmonger", to make 
sure it was still there. Its beauty entranced him, and for 
days it had been the object of his heart’s passion. Every 
day, on hi.s journey to and from school, he had to pass 
within sight of this shop window; and, since a week ago, 
not once had he been able to refrain from looking in. He 
had looked and stared, and on two occasions had been late 
for roll-call. One day, lingering in the shop window, he 
had caught sight of Mr. Sparks showing the torch to a 
customer; showing that .sleek gun-metal body, thick as a 
broomstick and eighteen inches long, and the broad splay¬ 
ing semi-circle, of magnifying glass that capped it and 
crowned it with wonder. When Mr. Sparks casually 
pre.ssed his thumb on the switch, it was as if a small black 
deadly gun had burst suddenly into flower. 

That had been an experience fraught with bliss and 
terror, with agony of desire and fear of dispossession. Dis¬ 
possession: for already in a sense Stephen possessed this 
treasure and was aware of doing so. By admiring it, by 
renewing his admiration in frequent glances, he had made 
it intimately his own. And, at first, that had been almost 
enough for him. That he could ever hope to have the torch 
in his physical possession hardly occurred to him; only 
the son of a rich man could entertain such a notion, and 
Stephen’s father was far from rich. And so for some days 
he lingered in that first beatitude of love in which the lover 
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bemuse.l :nul onnipturcd by the beauty of his beIove(i, 
thinks Iier nure existence all-sufficient and dreams not of 
coiKpiest. It was his father who had dropped the seed of 
hope into his heart by sayinp one day; ’‘If you knew a boy 
who was coin" to have a Idrthday soon,‘Stephen, what 
would he like for a present, d’you suppose!” Stephen had 
blushed with confusion, not knowiii" how to answer yith- 
oub seeminc greedy. For he did know a boy who was 
goiii" to have a birthday soon; he was himself that boy. 
But he inanaged to stammer out that he had seen an 
electric torch in Sparks's window—a fine one, a whopper. 
And from that moment ho had been haunted bv his 
splendid dream. He had known no rest, except for eleven 
hours’ solid sleep every night. Uis schoolwork suffered; 
his friends found him absent-minded; he was in love. 

A birthday is always dramatic. It is expected, inevit¬ 
able, yet cloriously surpri.sing. For three hundred and 
sixty-five days you are nine. You arc nine when you go to 
bed on the last of those days. When you wake up you are 
ten. And even though you see the miracle impending, it is 
no less miraculous. Stephen saw it impending clearly 
enough, and fortified by that vision he tore himself away 
from Sparks's window and hurried on to school. To-day was 
Friday, tlio last day of the school week. And to-morrow, 
as presently he was confiding—not for the first time—to 
his friend Keith-BIair, to-morrow was the birthday so 
eagerly looked for. 

“I had my air-gun last birthday,” said Keith-BIair. 
“Why don’t you make your pater give you an air-gunt 
Or, I toll you what: have one of those Bed Indian tents 
they’ve got at Garrod’s. We could have larks with it on 
Ooppett’s Piece.” 

“What d’yoii mean, Garrod’a!” Stephen spoke scorn¬ 
fully, but he was far from feeling scorn. Kcith-Blair’s 
careless assumption that all fathers were as well-ofif as 
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his father, and all sons as much indulged as himself, was 
indeed an exasperation; but it provoked other feelings 
than scorn. For Keith-Blair was on his way to a pubUc 
school, whereas Stephen Hill would finish his education 
where he had begun it—at Mr. William Beddo's Academy. 
And, though Keith-Blair was his inseparable friend and 
confidant, he must never be allowed to suspect that 
Stephen’s father had less money, and therefore less clever¬ 
ness, than his own. 

“Garrod’s of Cheapside. The big stores,” explained 
Keith-Blair. “Haven’t you heard of them, you asst Aly 
pater takes me there every year. I tell you what, Hill_” 

A warning kick silenced him. Mr, Stagg had finished 
writing geographical notes on the blackboard. 

“Who’s that talkingt” said filr. Stagg, glaring round. 

The class gazed back at Mr. Stagg with rapt and inno¬ 
cent attention, and none exhibited a keener passion for 
geography than did Hill and his friend, Keith-Blair. A 
gratifying sight, this enthusiasm; but Mr. Stagg was a 
man not easily gratified. His glare travelled from face to 
face. He did not, however, repeat his question. The danger 
passed. The lesson continued. 

Conversation being now too hazardous an enterprise, it 
was necessary to resort to correspondence. Dear Keith- 
Blare, Have you seen that electric torch in Sparks window, 
it is a whopper, because I think my pater will give it mo 
for my birthday. He asked me what 1 would like and I scd 
about the torch and he sed um, so I expect He get it. 
Yours sincerely, Stephen Hill. R.S.V.P. 

With his eyes fixed steadfastly on Mr. Stagg, Stephen 
pushed this letter across the desk till it came within reach 
of his friend’s vision. A quarter of an hour had passed, and 
the capes of Europe had been thoroughly rehearsed before 
the reply came: Dear Hill, Yes I think I know the one you 
mean. It is not at all bad, and it would be fine for our 
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lavo ospcslily when wo have coiight a prisoner or two and 
wan( to lind out weather he is a Seeoo or a Paythan, dont 
you think so! I owe you one for spellinR my name wrongr, 
pi" and l)east! I hlcevo you did it on perpose. With kind 
regards, Yours faithfully. Harold Keith-HLAIR. P.S. I 
vote we go to the Peace tomorrow if you get it. 

This postscript set joy dancing in Stephen’s heart. 
Coppett's Piece, once a park and still a paradise, w'as the 
romantic hackground of his and KeithHlair’s suburban 
existence. Ulogg the builder was invading it now, but its 
fantastic contours, its valleys and woodland ridges, kept 
him a little in check, so that, for a while yet, boys might 
adventure their bodies and souls in its savage and deso¬ 
late places, and none the loss happily—rather the more 
so—because. Hlogg had dumped here and there, on its 
more civilized outskirts, a stack of bricks. While Blogg 
minded his business elsewhere, perhaps rumiiiig to and 
fro in the world seeking whom lie might persuade to 
encourage his building operations, these boys and their 
friends, at risk of their lives, could mount the deserted 
stack, and, working downwards from the top, convert it 
into a fort, a cave, a dungeon, a wistle, a what-you-will; 
in fine, a room. The process, given a little enthusiasm, is 
simple enough. All you have to do is to take bricks from 
the middle and lay them on the sides, thus lowering your 
floor and raising your w'alls in one operation. When the 
room is as deep as you fancy, you shelter it from the sky 
with branches torn from the trees, with an odd plank or 
two, and with any scraps of sacking that you are lucky 
enough to find lying about—and there you are, with your 
robber’s cave, or your log-cabin, or your army head¬ 
quarters. And there, on a fine Saturday, you stay, spin¬ 
ning drama for yourself as deftly as the spider her web. 
What additional glory the flash of a great torch may bring 
into that dim and dream-quick fastness is beyond the 
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compass of speech, though a soaring imagination may 
attempt it. 

“Halt! Who goes theret” 

“Friend.” 

“Give the countersign, friend.” 

“Billy Billy Beddo!” 

“Pass, friend; all’s well.” 

“It’s me. Captain Hill. It’s Lord Kitchener, and I’ve 
brought a spy with me.” 

Enter Keith-Blair looking like a spy. The torch flashes, 
revealing his guilty, haggard face. 

“All right, Lord Kitchener. He certainly looks like a 
spy. Better put him in irons.” 

“Put him in irons, captain. Right you are, captain. 
Quick march, spy!” 

Stephen Hill, with a geography book open on the desk 
before him, listened in ecstasy to the stamp-stamp of the 
prisoner’s retreating footsteps, while Mr. Stagg, in a loud 
voice and with sarcastic passion, explained the difference 
between the ecliptic and the equator to thirty-five boys 
who had no use for either. 

Stephen was not alone in thinking his birthday an 
important event; his father looked forward to it with an 
affectionate eagerness. Stephen’s father, at fifty, was a 
struggling, kindly, and somewhat harassed man. For five 
years this son of his had been the only human being with 
an intimate claim on him. He had divided his responsi¬ 
bility, first, in a minor degree, with Mr. William Beddo, 
the headmaster, and second, and more fully, with a 
series of housekeepers. And oh, those housekeepers! Miss 
Mimm, with her spirittial outlook and her eager but 
inefficient cooking; Mrs. Waters, who had made it clear, 
too clear for his comfort, that she was willing to marry 
again. Miss Fantock, who talked incessantly of her genteel 
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past and was too ladylike to wash herself before break¬ 
fast. Miss Toonis, loii'r-nosed and sinister and silent, who 
imagined that hulnati life could be sup])ortGd on a diet 
of tortured epii.s and burnt coffee; and now Miss Meakin, 
pious and sententious and cadaverously maternal. 

Mr. Hill could not always shut it out of mind that this 
ordeal by housekeeper was. very poor fun for Stephen, 
who, necessarily, saw more of the women than he did 
himself, depended on them more, was more at the mercy 
of their changing moods. He himself was inclined to be 
moody and self-absorbed; the need for staring anxiously 
at every shilling before he spent it had played some havoc 
witlj his nerves; and he contrived to be out of the house, 
or shut away in his little study muddling with accounts, 
as often as he could. But ho saw enough of Stephen’s 
home-life to wonder, with disquiet, what went on in his 
absence. He wondered whether the boy still remembered 
his mother. If things at home were not as pleasant a^ they 
might be it was all the more important that this birthday 
should bo a groat success. To-day, Uke Stephen himself, he 
was full of to-morrow. There was Stephen’s present to got 
—a happy task. And really, said Mr. Hill to himself, as he 
walked towards the Coal Exchange, I don’t see enough of 

the boy; we ought to have more oiitings together; I’ve 
rather neglected him. 

“Good morning, Mr. Hill. And how’s Mr. HiU this 
morningt” 

Now why did old Sheldrake always play the genial uncle 
and treat him like a childt There he stood; vast, benevo¬ 
lent, shrewd; thumbs stuck into his vest pockets, fingers 
spread fanwise and caressingly over his noble paunch. As 
Mr. Hill came within reach, one of the thumbs came out of 
its retreat, and one bunch of fat fingers was handed to 
him in greeting. Like carrots to a donkey, thought Mr. 
Hill; but he’s a good old sort all the same. 
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“How do you do, Mr. Sheldrake? How's business this 
morning?” 

“So-so,” said Mr. Sheldrake. “Mustn’t grumble, Mr. 
Hill. Mustn’t grumble.” 

“Some of you haven’t any cause to grumble, if you ask 
me,” said Mr. Hill, hiding his envy in a roguish smile. “If 
I did as many good deals in a year as you do in a month, Mr. 
Sheldrake, I’d buy myself a Rolls-Eoyce; depend upon it.” 

“Then you’d soon find yourself in Queer Street, my 
dear fellow,” laughed Mr. Sheldrake. “But see here, I can 
p’raps put you on to a piece of business. What do you 
quote me for anthracite to-day?” 

“Ah,” said Mr - Hill, “anthracite. M . . . yes.” But one 
had to be careful with old Sheldrake; he so often had 
something unexpected up his sleeve. “I can’t give you the 
exact figure off-hand, Mr. Sheldrake. Am I to understand 
you can do with some anthracite?” 

“Not me, brother. But I’m in touch with them as can,” 
returned Mr. Sheldrake, facetiously colloquial. “Quite a 
nice little contract. A hundred tons a month for six 
months. Is that in your line at all?” 

Mr. Hill nodded, feeling a little dizzy and sick. This was 
the kind of thing that prematurely aged him, this excite¬ 
ment, eagerness, anxiety, this lurking dread lest he should 
miss his chance. It was almost worse than doing no busi* 
ness at all. The better to conceal his agitation he remarked 
brightly: “My boy’s birthday to-morrow, Mr. Sheldrake. 
I’m off to buy him something.” 

“Indeed?” Mr. Sheldrake smiled kindly. “That’s the 
little fellow who’s so fond of gingerbread, isn’t it?” For 
once or twice, on one of Stephen’s rare visits to the City 
with his father, Mr. Sheldrake had encountered the pair of 
them standing at the Snack Luncheon Bar in Meek Street. 

“That’s right,” agreed Stephen’s father. “But not 
caraway seeds, if you remember.” 
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“/ rciiK'inher." said :\Ir. Sheldrake. “And they oughtn't 
to put 'em in jrmserhread buns. 'Tisn’t fair on a* hoy. 
Well, and how old is he now, Mr. Hill?’* 

“He’ll be ten to-morrow,*’ said Mr. Hill proudly. 

“And what’s it to be this time? Ricyele? Camera? Ah, I 
know wliat boys like. Trust me. I*ve got four of mj’ own.’’ 

At the thought of Stephen’s possessing a bieycle Mr. 
Hill felt wistful. “Ah. no,” he said. “Ko bieyedo for 
Stephen. I'm not a millionaire yet. There's an electric 
torch that'.s taken his fancy. A big affair and rather 
expensive. Rut a boy i.sn’t ten every day, so we must see 
what can he done.” He laughed with false heartiness, 
suddenly anxious to have it understood that all this talk 
of being short of money was only a humorous affectation. 

“Electric torch, eh? The Discount Purchase Stores is 
the place for that. Give my number, three four six eight, 
and they’ll make no difficulty about serving you. But if 
you take my advice,” said Mr. Sheldrake, olTcriug his 
bunch of fingers in farewell, “you’ll get him a camera. A 
few shillings more on the price, perhaps; but think of the 
difference in the article! With a camera you’ve got him 
amused for years. It’s a real hobby, is photography, and 
an educational hobby into the bargain. Yes, you might do 
a lot worse than a camera. . . . However,” said Mr. Shel¬ 
drake, with a brisk cliange of tone. He withdrew his hand 
and turned away. “Oh, ah, you’ll let me know about that 
other matter?” he said, over his shoulder. 

“I’ll ring you up at your office,” promised Mr. Hill, his 
heart fluttering again. “Five o’clock suit you?” 

A shrewd old follow', Sheldrake, and a wonderfully good- 
natured old fellow too, thought Mr. Hill. There weren’t 
many business acquaintances who’d take so much interest 
in another man’s child. And there was something in what 
he said. There was a good deal in what he said. Those 
torches wore always going wrong, and even if they didn’t 
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go wrong they bad to be re-charged at irequent intervals. 
Whereas a camera . . . Mr. Hill sighed. Those few extra 
shillings meant a great deal to him, and there was no 
sense or reason in getting the boy a cheap rubbishy 
camera. It must be something worth having, something 
that he wouldn’t be ashamed to show his friends. An 
educational hobby, Sheldrake had said; and so it was, 
when you came to think of it. You might also say artistic; 
and certainly it was a thing that required care of a boy, 
and an eye for scenery, to say nothing of the practical 
chemistry involved. Yes, there was no doubt of it; he and 
Stephen could have a lot of quiet fun with a camera, if 
only his finances would run to it. Perhaps he could save 
a bit on tobacco. On the other hand it was not really a 
necessary expense, and the boy would be quite content 
with his torch. Indeed the boy was pleased with any gift: 
it was precisely that sweetness in bis disposition that so 
touched and delighted his father’s heart. So perhaps, after 
all, it would be best to put cameras out of mind. 

Thus communing with himself, Mr. Hill made his way 
towards the Discount Purchase Stores. Three four six 
eight. I mustn’t forget the number. 

Stephen woke early next morning—a full hour before 
the idea of getting up could bo seriously entertained. 

Its Saturday morning. Its my birthday.. I’m ten. The 
excitement of being ten put further deep sleep out of the 
question. It was not yet light; nor was it altogether dark. 
The bedroom was filled with the kind of half-light that 
made the brick fort on Coppett’s Piece so snug and solemn 
and exciting. That torch would bo jolly useful here, 
remarked Stephen to himself; and, at the delicious thought 
of what the morning held for him his heart seemed to dis¬ 
solve in rapture. The moment breakfast was over he was 
to call for Keith-Blair; and they would spend the whole 
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moniini:. 


p<.-ih;i]>s tlio whole (lav, nuu-kin" about on 
rioro. They would po to their fort, their dark 


sec ret fori; and there—“rve eaupht a spy, ('aptain Hill”. 
Stephen's Onpors suddenly seemed to elose round the sleek 


cold pun-rnetal body of the torch. His thumb found the 


switch. He was almost unbearably happy. 

He lay daydreaminp that lonp hour away. Then the 
shutllinp footsteps of Miss Meakin passed down the pas¬ 
sage; and the sound moved him like a trumpet. Yet he 
must he patient a little longer, for Father was not yet 
stirring, and to ho first downstairs on one’s birthday would 
be an uncomfortable, and almost shameful experience. 
But Father's rising was not long delayed, for the birthday 
infection had permeated the whole house; and very soon 
Stephen was padding about the bedroom, doing his best 
to spin out the proce.sses of washing and dre.ssing until it 
should be possible, without impropriety, to go downstairs. 
Indeed he overdid it a little, for presently he heard his 
father calling. 


“Come along, my boy. Breakfast-time.” 


Ho entered the breakfast room shyly. A birthday is 

always a shy business: one doesn’t know where to look. 

“Many happy returns of the day, Stephen. Ten to-day! 
my word!” 


“Quito a little man,” said Miss Meakin. 

He approached his place at table. At the side of his 
plate was a queer alien object. But it was not the torch. 
It was a square black thing: a camera. Stephen stared. 
Was this his birthday-presentt Was this his only birthday- 
present? The magnitude of the disaster made 'hin\ dumb. 
In trying not to cry he twisted his face into a smile. And 
after an interval of dumbness he managed to say, in a 
strangled voice: “Is this ... is this for me, Dad?” 

He moved slowly round the table to say thank you, 
standing stiff and straight against his father’s knee. His 
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cheeks were burning, bis eyes averted. A sob gathered 
in his throat. 

“Yes, my boy. Of course it’s for you. Who else! It’s a 
camera, don’t you see?” 

Yes, Stephen saw that. And, little as he knew about 
cameras, he guessed that they cost a lot of money. The 
thought of his father’s kindness hurt him. 

That father watched with puzzled eyes. “Don’t you like 
it, Stephen?” ho asked, a little limply. 

For a moment there was no answer. Then Stephen 
suddenly hid his face against that broad shoulder and in 
a voice that trembled and squeaked under his control, “It’s 
gorgeous, Dad. It’s . . . it’s just what I wanted,” said 
Stephen. 

Mr. Hill’s brow’ cleared. “There, there!” said he sooth- 
uigly, patting his son’s head. He’s overcome with joy, 
poor Uttle fellow. So highly strung. “That’s right, my 
boy. Now let’s have our breakfast, shall we?” Cut down 
tobacco for a few weeks and knock off whiskey—and by 
Jove, thought Mr. Hill, with a sudden access of pride in 
his son, it’s worth making a little sacrifice to give the boy 
what he really wants. 
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1 lio little branch line train piilTed and jolted through 
the winter landscape, carrying a solitary passenger. This 
passenger was a middle-aged woman, whose legs w'cre so 
short that she couldn't sit on the seiit and touch the 
floor with them. She felt very cold and she shrouded her¬ 
self in her morning paper in order to keep out the draught. 

The train drew up at a small halt: and the middle-aged 
lady, whose name was Mrs. Mortimer, ])eored out to see 
where she was. She saw that Langton Pondyne was the 
name of the station: and she saw' also that three gypsies, 
the only people waiting on the platform, were heading 
straight for her compartment, putting out clouds of steam 
in the frosty air. 

The door opened. 

What little warmth >frs. Mortimer had hoarded in her 
compartment scampered out on to the platform: and in its 
place came the gypsies. The first of them was the worst. 
She had two ba.skcts, one filled with feather mops and the 
other with clothes-pegs. She barged against Mr.s. Mortimer, 
nearly swept her off the seat, and tickled her face with 
the mops. 

She wont and sat down in the far corner, while the 
second sat opposite her. In the corner opposite Mrs. 
Mortimer sat the third and youngest, with a baby in her 
arms. The door of the carriage remained open, letting the 
frosty air blow round Mrs. Mortimer’s pendant legs. That 
lady did not know what to do: whether to protest to the 
girl with the baby, or to shut the door herself. She did 
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neither. Slie sat, clutching the newspaper savagely in her 
hands until the porter came along and shut it. Then she 
turned to the old gypsy with the baskets. 

, “You knocked me with your baskets,’’ she said. 
“When you got in, you knocked me.’’ 

But the old gypsy was busy, stowing the baskets on 
the rack. Mrs. ftlortimer waited until she sat down again 
and made herself comfortable, shifting from ham to ham. 
Then Mrs. Mortimer leant forward. 

The gypsy, who had a big red nose, with largo pores 
that made it look like a pincushion, leant forward also 
and winked at Mrs. Mortimer. 

The train had started and the noise of the engine was 
strident as it dxew up the incline. 

‘^I said, you knocked me with your basket, when you 
got in,” Mrs. Mortimer repeated. 

The old gypsy nodded her head, smiling. “Nice day, 
dear,” she said. “Air with a nip makes yer feel good.” 

“Your basket,” shouted Mrs. Mortimer. “You hit me 
with your basket.” 

The young gypsy opposite the old woman jumped up 
and hauled down one of the baskets. “Baskets,” she said. 
“Mops, pegs, brushes, very reasonable, lady. Good value, 
very cheap.” She took out one of the oftensive mops and 
started dusting Mrs. Mortimer’s hands. “Only ninepence 
to you, lady ” 

Mrs. Mortimer waved it aside. “I don’t want one,” she 
said. “I can get it at Woolworth’s for sixpence, and any¬ 
way, all the feathers come out.” 

The young girl turned round to the old woman, who 
now came forward. “No, lidy,” said the old woman. “No 
feathers comes out of gypsy mop. Outta cheap mop, yes. 
Not outta gypsy mop. Only a shillin’ to yer, lidy.” She 
took the mop and plucked at it furiously; no feathers 
came out. 
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•‘A shillini;,’’ said Mrs. Mortimer. “But she said nino- 
p(’nco, I distinctly heard her.” 

“A shilliu',” repeated the old cypsy. “A shillin’ to you.” 
The pirl behind nudsed her. “Very well, she says nine- 
poucc. Ninepence, then. I pivc it yer.” She stuck it in Mrs. 
Mortimer’s hand, its jtaudy pilt handle with it.s variegated 
spray of feathers at the end. 

Mrs. Mortimer looked in the gypsy’s face. It was staring 
down at her, a huge red mass topped by coiled grey hair 
and a black straw hat. “But I don’t want it,” she said. 
“I don’t use them.” 


The old gypsy paused for a moment, then she snatched 
the mop away and gave it to the girl. “Lidy don't want 
it,” she said. “You make a fuss about nothin’. You hear 
what the lidy says. She don’t want no mop.” She pushed 
the girl back into her corner seat and sat down herself. 

Mrs. Mortimer felt relieved. She took up her paper and 
was raising it, when the old gypsy whisked forward. 
“What about some nice clothes-pegst” she said. “Lidy 
must want clothes-pegs. Made by mo own ’ands, dear.” 
She flourished g, handful under Mrs. Mortimer’s nose. 
“Two a penny. Take a few, dear, ’ere y’are. Six for three¬ 
pence.” 

Mrs. Mortimer pursed her mouth and shook her head. 
“I want nothing to-day, thank you,” she said. “Nothing at 
all.” 


This time, it was the young one’s turn to restrain the 
old. 


“The old lidy don’t want nothin’ to-day. No mops, no 
pegs, nothin’.” The old gypsy sighed and w'ent back to her 
place. Mrs. Mortimer lifted her paper in triumph and pre¬ 
tended to read. 

But after a few minutes she heard the thin wailing of the 
baby opposite her. It was a noise she couldn’t resist. She 
lowered her paper and she saw the young gypsy girl oppo- 
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site giving the baby her breast. Thi.s girl bad been silent 
and Mi-s. Slortimer hadn’t noticed till now the beauty of 
her face, her hidden colour and the fine bone.s of her skull. 
She smiled at the mother, and the girl looked across and 
smiled back at her, a smile of pride and satisfaction. 

“A lovely baby,” Mrs. Mortimer said. “How old is 
it?” 

“Eight months,” said the girl. “It’s a boy.” 

“Then you must be very proud of him,” said Mrs. 
Mortimer. 

The girl didn’t answer, but cast her eyes down at tho 
baby, smiling to herself. 

“There, there,” said Mrs. Mortimer. “There, there. 
There’s a bonny baby. Isn’t he a little duck.” 

Tho baby took no notice, much too busy with what its 
mother could give it. But Mrs. Mortimer was undaunted. 
She opened her bag, and took out a small gold watch on an 
elastic band. She bent forward and dandled it in the 
winter sunlight. “There,” she said. “Look at pretty tick- 
tock. Tick-a-tock.” She held the w’atch to the baby’s ear. 
“Tick-a-tock, hear the noise its little heart makes.” 

“Buy a piece of white heather,” said the mother, pro¬ 
ducing a bunch from a cloth bag. “Cross his little hand 
with silver. Give ’im a lucky day, lidy.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Mortimer. “He’s such a little beauty, 
he deserves a lucky day. Aren’t you there. Aren’t you a 
little handsome!” Mrs. Mortimer put back her watch and 
took a sixpence from her bag. “Here we are,” she said. 
“Here’s our little fortune.” And she bent over and put 
the coin in the child’s hand. The baby fingers closed on 
the money relentlessly. 

Mrs. Mortimer sat back in her seat with her legs dang¬ 
ling. She cocked her head from side to side, looking at the 
baby and its mother. She was thinking what a wonderful 
thing motherhood is, how it draws all women together, 
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whatever (heir ape or class: and infancy too, how that 
was (he same thin" the whole world over. 

She was so absorbed in these thoughts (hat she didn't 
notice the old "vpsy sittin" by her side until her voice 
croaked out: “Tell yer fortune, lidy? Cross the pypsy's 
palm M’iv silver. There's a future in yer 'and, lidy.” 

Mrs. Mortimer looked round, startled. “Oh, it's you 
ajtain.” Her meditation was broken. “I've told you before 
that I don t want anything from you. Clothes-pegs or 
palmistry, it’s all the same thing. I don't want it.” 

The old gypsy said nothing. Her great red face looked 
pained. Her conndence had gone. 

The young mother leant forward and said: “The lidy 
was kind to baby, ma,” she smiled at Mrs. Mortimer. 

That s true,” said the old gyp.sy with a sudden return 
of energy. “You was good to little baby, wa.sn’t you? Y’ou 
crossed its palm for nothin’, didn’t you? Y’ou didn’t ask 
for nothin’ in return.” 

“That’s different,” said Mrs. Mortimer. “That was for 
the little baby.” 

The old gypsy shook her head. “No, it's not different, 
lidy,” she said. “It’s the .same, believe me. You and me, 
we're different. You’re educated. I’m not educated. I’ve 
never bin to school. I can't read the papers ’ere like you 
do.” She lifted up the newspaper. Then moving oven 
closer to Mrs. Mortimer, “but we’re the same at bottom,” 
she said. “We’re both women. You bin nice to baby. Well, 
I’m being nice to you. Give me yer ’and, duck. Take 
yer gloves off.” 

“I really don’t want to have my fortune . . 

“No charge, dear, no charge. This is fer my little grand¬ 
son. ’E’d do it ’imself, if ’e could.” 

“Well . . . well . . . that’s very nice of you, I’m sure,” 
said Mrs. Mortimer, reluctantly taking off her gloves. 

“One good turn, as the saying is . . The old gypsy 
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waved aside all thanks and took Mrs. Mortimer's hands in 
hers. For a moment, she stared at the soft, wrinkled palms 
and then she w’histled. “What a pair of ’ands,” she said. 
“What a pair of ’ands. Bessie, come and look at these ’ere 
’ands.” 

Both her daughters leant forward, peering over Mrs. 
Mortimer’s hands: and Mrs. Mortimer, whoso, public 
opinion had always been that she was rather an ordinary 
little woman, suddenly felt the confirmation of her inner 
conviction that she was after all a renuirkable woman in an 
unremarkable way. “Did you ever see .such 'amis?” said 
the old gypsy. 

Her daughter.s shook their heads. 

“If you mean the joints,” said Mrs. Mortimer modestly, 
“I’m afraid that’s rheumatism.” 

The old gypsy turned on her. “Not the joints, lady,” 
she said. “The diff’rence. The diff’rence between the left 
'and and the right. The diff’rence between yer gifts and 
what yer’vc made of ’em. Look at the ’eart line. In the 
left, fickle by nature. I wouldn’t like to say where 
you’d’vc ended up, just looking at yer left. Would you, 
Bessie? Would you’ve liked to say where the lady 
would’ve ended up?” 

“I should not, ma. I shouldn’t’ve liked to ’ave to 
say.” 

“No more shouldn’t I,” said the old gypsy. “Not with¬ 
out the contrarydictiou of the right ’and. What do we 
see ’ere? The ’eart line clear as crystal, straight as a die. 
You’ve never given yore ’usband a day’s worry in ’is life, 
dearie.” 

Mrs. Mortimer nodded her head. It was only too true. 

The old gypsy coughed and her voice softened. “Life 
’asn’t been easy for you, my dear. I can see that. It’s 
not been roses, roses all the way for you. That’s written 
in the Fate Line of yer left ’and. There’s no getting away 
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from wliafs written in ycr Fate Line. But what did yer 
make of it? That’s the question, dear. That’s what tells. 
Coui-ajre, character, that's what we call it: character, 
what ycr make of yer Fate Line. Look at it, Bessie.” The 
old gypsy hehl up the right hand so that her (laughter 
could see. ”l.'<n’t that a treat of a line, Bessie? Always made 
the best of thiug.<». Always looked on the bright side.” 

The old gypsy looked at Mrs. Mortimer and said: “And 
to think, lidy, I was asking you fer money to read your 
’and. If I'd’ve kiiow’n, I’d’ve olTered you a dozen clothes- 
pegs ju.st to look at ’em.” 

“You really mean it!” said Mrs. Mortimer. “I can 
hardly believe you.” 

“Mean, dear? Why, it’s a pleasure to read yore 'and. 
It’s . . . it’s an inspiration. Like reading the Bible. Isn’t 
it, Bessie?” ^ 

“Sort of,” said Bessie. 

“You’ve taken yer knock^BBTe point o’ the cliinan’ 
kept grinnin’. Don’t try to dmy it to me, dear.” 

“Well . . .” said Mrs. Mortimer. 

“But,” said the old gj'psy, “there’s a warnin’. You’ve 
not reached the end of life’s journey yet, mind you. An’ 
there’s a grief cornin’ to you, a sore trouble.” 

“A deattli?” asked Mrs. Mortimer. “Not someone near 
and dear to me. My old father ... I’m going to see liim..., 
He’s very ill.” 

The old gypsy lifted Mrs. Mortimer’s hand up to her 
forehead and stayed a moment with it pressed there. Then 
she lowered it. “A journey,” she said. “And a loss. That’s 
all I see. That’s all the lines tell. But it’s not a death, 
dear. Not yer poor old dad yet awhile. Just a loss, dear.” 

The train began to rock over the points, drawing near 
to a junction. 

“I wonder what it can be,” asked Mrs. Mortimer. 

The old gypsy laid down the wrinkled, knotted hands in 
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Mrs. Mortimer’s lap. “They don’t say what sort of a loss, 
lady. All the Fate Line in the left ’and says is that it can’t 
be otherwise. And the right ’and answers, ‘It don't 
matter. It don’t matter what it is. She’ll grin and bear it. 
she’ll take it, like she’s taken all the other knocks in life, 
on the point o’ the jaw an’ come up smilin’.’” 

The train drew into the junction. The gj'psies got up 
and pulled the baskets down from the rack. 

Mrs. Mortimer felt for her bag. “I want to do something,” 
she said. “You’ve said such fine, invigorating things.” 

The old gypsy smiled and closed her hand firmly over 
Mrs. Mortimer’s so that she couldn’t open her bag. “It was 
my pleasiure, dear,” she said. “You wouldn’t spoil it?” 

The first two gypsies had got out and stood waiting 
for their mother. 

“Something for the baby, then,” urged Sirs. Mortimer. 

The old gypsy shook her head. “No, lidy,” she said. 
“You done enough already for biby.” She got out and 
stood with her two daughters, smiling and laughing and 
waving to her. Then as the train drew out, Mrs. Mortimer 
blew a kiss to the baby and the young mother put her 
fingers to the baby’s lips and blew a kiss back. The sun 
had driven the cold from the air; and the gypsies, the three 
generations of Bomanies, made a picture, standing there 
on the platform, laughing and waving to her. 

Mrs. Mortimer waved her paper a final time, and then 
leaned back smiling to herself. There was something won¬ 
derful, she thought, in these chance meetings. People 
belonging to a class and tradition utterly foreign to hers: 
and yet they made their sudden, beautiful contact and 
were gone. As brief and lovely as a butterfly. 

The morning was changed for her. She looked back on 
her old self as grumpy and disagreeable. It was untrue to 
her Beal Self which the gypsy had laid bare in her fortune 
telling. s 


H 
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!>lie reiueiuborcd what tho old gjj ifMl^eaid 
about a journey and a loss. Was there any ti-ii.i n lat? 
C'ould the old woman really see the futuret 
It was a mystery. 

And it remained a mystery until Mrs. Mortiim. opened 
her l)ag for her ticket and found that her watch, her 
notecase and her small change had disappeared. 
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I was standing in the stable door watching the dusk seep 
out of the woods into the fields when somebody nearbv 
called, “Frank”; and after a moment, again, “Frank”. It 
was a pretty voice, with a cadence in it like poetry. It 
made me jump, because I didn’t know there was anyone 
about the place except the old girl up at the Hall. I’d only 
brought my Detachment into billets there about an hour 
before. Besides, my name isn’t Frank. 

The ancient horse in the stall behind me moved expec¬ 
tantly, raising his head with the white star on it. I was 
just going to step out and apologize for lurking in the 
half-darkness of the stable when the voice came again, 
between petulance and laughter. “Frank,” it said, “you 
devil, where are you?” It was almost beside me. I gave 
a little cough, to break my.self gently, as it were, and 
stepped out according to plan. 

“I say,” I said, “I’m awfully sorry-” but there 

wasn’t anyone there. It was most peculiar. She couldn’t 
have run fast enough to be right out of sight in less than 
a second. There it was, though; the yard was empty, 
except for the molehills. It didn’t even feel as if anyone 
had been there. I looked for a swinging door, like a fool. 
Those doors hadn’t been moved for years. 

And then, suddenly, I realized how peculiar it was. She 
had to be somewhere. I began to look for her. I went 
into every stall, although I knew before I started that 
nobody could have been there. The old horse ignored-' 
me now; his expectancy, if any, had gone. When I gave 
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uj», aUIioujrh the evening was warm, I was chilly. I 
put on a pipe and went and leaned on the paddock 
gate. 

There was a fallen tree in the paddock, one of the dozens 
on the estate. This j)articiilar one had been a giant.'^ow 
it lay dead on the ground, cleaned of bark. The dusk was 
thickest ju.st beyond it. As I stood, wondering why if 
there had to be a voice, Frank should have been the name 
it called, a woman on horseback rode out of the darkness 
back of the tree. A black horse again, by the way, with a 
white star on its forehead. There was someone el.se ridinc 
behind her too. I‘d swear there was. And then there was 
nothing; only the tree and the dusk, and the moon 
coming up over the woods. 

1 knocked out my pipe aiul went back to the men; f^ot 
them bedded down and turned in my.self. But I couldn't 
sleep. My mind kept going back to that voice—the voice 
that wanted Frank. It echoed in iny head with a tantaliz¬ 
ing half-familiarity. Then, after a long while, I got it; 
where I’d heard it before 1 mean. We’d arrived in the 
village about sixish, I suppose, and I’d enquired the 
whereabouts of the Hall from the most unresponsive lo^ 
of dumb-witted yokels you ever saw. They were obstin¬ 
ately ignorant. At last I got a youngster to point out the 
lane; took the men up to a kind of Wuthcring Heights 
ruin that I assumed to be the Hall Farm, and went ofT to 
advise the owner that we’d arrived. 

I hammered on the door. There was no boll, only a 
rusty wire hanging from a hole. I waited, with the back 
of my neck pricking, as though a critical audience were 
watching every movement. Then, with no sound of steps 
inside, no hollow rattling of chains withdrawn, the door 
opened slowly. I could see into the hall—not far, just the 
floor filmed over with dust, the beginning of a rug, shapes 
that might have been furniture or anything else. A breath 
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of mustiness came out, and a voice with it. It asked what 
I wanted. 

I explained, rather fatuously, that we were tlie billetee.s 
just arrived. There was a silence, and the door quivered, 
as though the person behind it would have liked to shut it 
to. Then the voice said, surprisingly, would we i)lease try 
not to disturb the animals. It wa.s rather a sweet voi< e. but 
so low that it hadn't much tone in it. Quite definitely, 
though, it was the same voice I'd heard later, in the 
stable yard. 

Lying in bed and trying to sleep, I could remember all 
that clearly enough. I couldn't remember, though, how 
that funny interview had ended. I knew I’d made off 
across the treacherous lawn ^vith the sweat standing on 
my face. I didn’t hear the door close, though it had 
closed when I looked back and the rabbits had come out 
again. And now I lay restlessly, wondering how the voice 
round the door could sound old, while the same voice in 
the yard had been young and gay. I couldn’t get comfort¬ 
able. And apart altogether from myself, the atmosphere 
was somehow restless. I had the impression all the time 
that something was going on outside, that things were 
happening down in the stable-yard, or in the paddock, or 
somewhere nearby. I got up once and looked out. The 
whole place was drowned in moonlight. The field.s were 
like a silver sea; you could almost have imagined them 
sheets of ice. They shone. I suppose that was the effect 
of the moonlight on dew. And everything was still as 
though frozen rigid. Until I lay doum again; then imme¬ 
diately the soundless traffic began again outside. 

In the mornin g I got up very early and went out, out 
of the house which was full of the little noises of men 
sleeping, into the Elysian Fields. It was like that; as 
though no-one had been there, ever. The grass was crisp 
and white with dew. The old. building had no effect of 
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beinff built liands. Tho tliin dawn sunshine lit a sort of 
I)al(* ]'loodl< ss Eden. I took a deep breath. The air was like 
cold \ olatile spirit, too unsubstantial to fill the lungs, but 
hoadv. 

I startiMl to walk across the paddock, fooling childishly 
like an e.xplorer, looking back at the sharp foot-prints I 
left in the dew. I holieve I had an idea of clearing up tlto 
silly mystery of the evening before and settling to iny own 
satisfaction the di.sappoarancc of the two riders. But I 
didn't got so far. I heard a sound in the stable-yard. This 
time it really was a sound, a real sound, metal on stone. 
I'd had enough of being mossed about. That's how I felt. 
I crept along the wall with the stealth that would have 
done credit to a Ked Indian. When I peered round the 
corner a girl in shirt and breeches was forking straw 
and (hing out of the stables where the old horse wa.s. 
She wns small and ,sl^ht, and her back was towards 
me. I said cheerily, ®Tiood morning. So it was you last 
night”. -*• 

She spun round, and in the split second before she got 
her hand up to her face I .saw that she wasn’t a girl—and 
I saw why she’d stood behind the door. A scar ran from 
her forehead across-her right eye on to her cheek. The 
wound had, split open the upper eyelid, which drooped 
raggedly. V^der it the eye was milky white and sightless. 
I saw this in the unhuman clear light and then she got her 
hand to her face, with a pitiful pretence of tidying her hair. 
It was horrible. I’d have given ten years’ pay to bo any¬ 
where else. With a terrific struggle I croaked out: “I’m 
ifiwfully sorry. I’m afraid . . .” 

“You startled mo rather,” she .said in a half wliisper. It 
was the voice she’d used behind the door, as colourless as 
tho morning. 

“I’m .sorry,” I said again. Lamoly wasn’t the word for 
it. I’d felt like an intruder before. Now I was an intruder. 
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There was a moment of complete silence wliile she stood 
with her head bent and a little turned away, still fingering 
her hair. You might have thought she was shy, almost coy 
if you didn't know. Her black hair was dappled with white 
patches. 

“I’m afraid I'm keeping you from your work,” I said, 
trying to sound ordinary. Believe me it was an effort. 
She didn’t speak, didn’t even look up, just a tiny move¬ 
ment of her shoulder answered me. “I must be getting 
back,” I said with a false briskness. I saluted and began 
to turn. I wanted to hide like a small boy. 

She said in a muffled tone, .still without moving: “You 
must think me very rude.’’ 

“Not at all,” I said. “Please. Not at all. It’s I-” 

“It’s the animals,” she said as though I hadn-'t spoken. 
“So few people—come here—now.” 

I looked at her and swallowed. .1 .tried Ifo speak, but 
couldn’t. I went without another iTord. I couldn’t staijd 
apologies from her. It sounds silly, I expect. whole 
business is oddly unconvincing, looking'back, but^ie effect 
of that place was communicative. It smelt of sorrow, the 
trees had died of broken hearts, the most commonplace 
things weighed one down. I know I was on edge the whole 
of that day. If I’d met one of the tame rabbits faae to face 
I should probably have burst into tears. 

However, things began to liven up before night. We 
were to move off after dark and rendezvous three counties 
away at dawn. Sorrow or no sorrow, there w’ere a hundred 
details that had to bo seen to; orders to be given, diffi¬ 
culties to be sorted out. A rush and hurry that reached 
its climax as the moon came up and the first carrier moved 
off down the lane. I saw them away andjii remember 
thinking thank heaven for that. I’ve seldom been so glad 
to get away from anywhere. That was my main feeling, 
as I started on a last look round—relief. Relief that we 
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Avere finished with flio place; that nothing else unpleasant, 
distiubing, could happen. 

K [ I came round the house and saw two people at the 
paddock gate, a man and woman both mounted. It was 
as though the two riders of the night before were just 
finishing their ride; twenty-four hours later. It took mo 
aback in a shocking way. I couldn't, literally couldn’t 
move. My heart was pounding. I saw the woman’s horse 
had a white star on its forehead and my mouth was ashy. 
I knew that something was going to happen. It was all 
verj, ordinary—but something was going to happen. 

I could hear the horses breathing. One of them chewed 
on its bit and smiflled loudly. They approached the gate. 
Both riders had their backs to the moon, their faces were 
shadowed. It was like a scene in a film, black and white. 

Then the man spoke. “Get down,” he said. “Open the 
gate and let me through.” Ilis voice was uncultured, bnt 
arrogant. Ue expected to be obeyed. She got down with¬ 
out p. word. She had a gun under her arm, a sporting gun 
or a light rifie. Perhaps slic’d been potting rabbits. She 
stood for a moment with her hand on the hasp of the gate, 
and then turned \vith her back to it and spoke up to 
him. 

“Frank,” she said, very low. I’d heard that voice before 
—three times. But now it was young again. “You don’t 
mean it. You’re not going.” 

He laughed. You could tell he was enjoying himself. 
“I’m going all right,” he said. “Open the gate.” 

“I won’t let you,” she said. “You shan’t go.” 

“You’re wasting my time,” he said. “Why shouldn't I 
goT I’ve had my fun—but you’ve had yours. I’m moving 
on.” 

“Frank,” she said. “Please. Don’t I mean anything to 
joiit I love you, Frank!” 

He laughed again, in his throat. “Maybe you do, at 
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that,” he said pleasantly. “Well, you weren't the first 
and you won’t be the last. Open the gate. I’m tired.” 

“I'll do anything,” she said. “Anything. I’ll give you 
anything, Frank. Don’t leave me.” 

“Oh! Hell!” he said roughly. “What can you give me I 
haven’t hadt You make me sick. I thought you’d got guts. 
You had once and now look at you. Out of my way.” 

She stepped fon^ard and laid a band on his knee. 

“Don’t touch me,” he said. “I can’t stand being pawed 
about.” 

“Oh, Frank,” she said. 

“Hands off, you bitch,” he said dangerously. 

She stood stock still and suddenly he reined in his horse 
so that it reared high and I saw his face, bis handsome 
brutal face. He wasn’t angry. He was laughing inside. I 
could see his teeth shining. He lifted his crop and brought* 
it down with a crack so that she fell back against the gate. 
Then her gun went off. The explosion blew him off the 
earth and her with him, as though the film had broken 
and the picture gone. 

I ran like hell down the dark lane. My feet didn’t make 
a sound. 


I 


I , 
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I didn’t notice him ninch at first. lie was the most under¬ 
sized, perky little runt, but he seemed a pood kid. He had 
a hip eye-tooth too many that sttiok out of the left corner 
of his mouth when he prinned. Hut his neck was clean 
and his skin shone. Alf Kicliardson was his name. 

I work in Stage 2, where tlie boats—as we call our 
Spits—come up as bare, tailless fuselages and leave ready 
to take tlie air. 

Fitting the pneumatic system is my job. And you 
can make pood bonus if you’re careful and fast. Hut there’s 
a lot of work if you remember that Haps and brakes, 
Browning puns, cannon and so on are all operated by air. 
That means.air-pipes; and to hold this mass of piping 
firm we clap them in fairleads and cleats, which a boy 
makes up for us. 

And that was what that nipper with the big tooth was 
doing for Jack Donaldson and me. 

We called him our Managing Director and that ho 
was, the way ho organized things. Wo wore never short of 
gear and'^our bench was tidy as a hardware store. 

But though wo played up to liim, ho was never a nuis¬ 
ance. His swagger was all show. And ho was loyal as a 
bull-dog pup. 

So things wont on. I piped boats, and blow thorn up. 
They didn’t leak or they leaked and I would^spend hours 
with soft soap and a brush going over the joints till I 
found the faulty one. 

You got to know and to sense just whore the leak, if 
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any, would he. And that was about the only thin^on^ 
couU sense. You sort of lose the power to think, workingie 
twelve hours a day. ! 

Tlien one night I had a swine of a boat. I blew the 
bottles up to 300 and in an hour she dropped 30 lbs. So,, 
to locate the trouble, I shut off everything. ' ’ ' 

That tested the main feeds and deliveries. Then I 




switched on each system in turn—but they were all okay 
except the brakes. 


I became depressed because it was certain that the relay 
valve—which regulates the pressure on the wheel brakes 
—was leaking like a sieve. And with rudder pedals fitted 
it was an awkward thing to get at. 

Into rny meditation came the Nipper, lie saw the soap 
can and asked: “What’s the trouble?” 


“Relay valve,” I said and climbed into the tank bay. 
He had done his jobs so ho squatted in the cockpit. It was 
nearly time for him to go. He was just under eighteen and 
left at seven. But he seemed more like twelve than 


seventeen. . . . 


I had the valve out before young Alf’s remarkable 
silence struck me. I looked up through the dash at him. 
He was sitting on his heels, the control column pulled 
down to him, the spado grip in his hands. His eyes were 
looking far beyond the white-washed concrete. The wliirr 
and whine of drills; the raucous screech of files were 
things ho didn’t bear. 


The spade gnp turned—the stick moved forward as the 
plane veered down in a left-hand turn. . . , 

I understood all right. And at that, as if 1 had called 
to him, his eyes dropped and came into focus on me. 

“Do you ever-” he began—then stopped and his 

face reddened. 


It was the first time I had ever seen him at loss for a 
word. Maybe, it was the first time I’d ever seen him as a 
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natural kid, instead of a hoy workinjr with men and trying 
to be one. 

“Get me another relay valve,” I said, for suddenly, 
most desperately, I wanted to think. 

I hadn't seen the wood for the trees for so long. These 
boats didn't live for us as they had for him in that instant. 
Sure, they were the smallest, fastest, most heavily armed 
fighting planes in the world. They had saved Britain and 
all that. But they didn’t live. They were just boats. 
Objects that provided the eagerly-awaited bonus slip in 
the pay packet. 

“Here we are.” The Nipper climbed in and handed me 
the gear. 

I didn’t answer. 

"You think mo just a kid,” he said. “Well, perhaps I 
am. Hut I'm going to register soon and I want to fly one 
of these.” 

“I know,” I told him, “I know.” It was the first sen¬ 
tence I had heard him speak without free enij)loyment of 
the unprintable adjective. 

The war, I thought. It and everything outside the 
factory walls was so remote. You road of ten planes lost, 
and what did it mean? 

Not that forty men—people—living people like your¬ 
self were lost. 

You didn’t think that those men too had dreams for 
peace days to come. Plans and ideas talked out in precious 
hours of leave. And it was those same men who in God 
knows what agony of mind had ebbed out their last 
minutes thinking, so much to do, so little done. 

But I was going in circles. I was looking for something 
and I didn't know what it was. Something that was mis¬ 
sing. An engineer will tell you that the result’s the same if 
you put on a nut for country, home, the blonde, or just 
plain self. But—in the back of my mind was the thought 
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that wars aren’t solely won on facts, on inches of armour 
plating or numbers of tanks. . . . Something was missing. 


I saw Alf looking at me curiously and then somehow I 
was by his side. The plane vibrated like a ship at sea. The 
whine of drills had become a roar—the roar of thirteen 
hundred horses concentrated in the Merlin that tore us 
through the air. 

The lights converged into one glowing sphere. The 
white-washed ceiling blurred, then cleared, tinted now 
with azure. The air, heavy and lifeless, became cri.sp, 
exhilarating, and all the tawdry commonplace fell 
away from us as we soared up into the dome of the 
heavens. 

It was clean up there, clean and clear with the bright¬ 
ness and tang of an early spring morning. 

The seat was in the ship, yet I was in that tiny cockpit 
behind the Nipper. Wings stretched out beside us, black- 
snouted cannon projecting forward. Alf looked different 
now. He wore a flying-suit, helmet, earphones and he 
didn’t seem to notice me. Wo were worlds apart, yet I was 
there with the detachment and freedom that only lack of 
substance can give. 

Then I saw the white-capped waves below us and 
the chalk cliffs astern, as a voice came through the 
phones. 

“There’s a Sunderland,” it said, and gave the position. 
“It’s had a bad time and enemy fightora are still at it. Go 
do what you can. No one else available to help.” 

“I’ll do my best, sir,” said Alf. 

I’ve climbed in and over and through every part of 
these Spitfires. I know them and our bunch who make 
them, like the back of my band, and, suddenly, I was in a 
panic. For this was the moment. This was the test. 
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Atnl tiiroii'ili iiiy mind flaslicd closc-iips of each nut to 
lock, each hole (o mun. each clip and bracket in the thou¬ 
sand vital parts from prop to rudder bias’. . . . 

For the liist time in years I uttered a prayer. Not to 
(lod—but to the men I knew below. Jack and Henry, 
John and ( lilT, and all you others who did your jiart. I 
know your work, it’s <»ood and .sound, but b»»y, it had 
better be. For the Nijtper—vou know little AU—his life 
is in our hands and he's ;;ot to have a break. . . . 

I hen way below on tlie lops of the waves was the 
iSunderland boat eominj; home. 

Flames belched from the rear-ffuuners’ turret aft, then 
smbb-rdy ceased as a catiiioii-shell blew it to bits. 

i h(‘ Nipper lookeil uj) and found a Messersehinitt 
no that was waitin^r above to protect the iiaek, and ho 
knew he must take it first. 

The jilane leaped ahead and the engine screamed aa the 
throttle went through the emergency gate, lie eaine up on 
the Bodies and I don't think they even .saw him. He gave 
it gim.s and he gave it cannon in a terrible five-second 
burst. And then it was while it fell to bits that holes grow 
across our wing. 

Tlion the Nipper's earphones screamed the warning. 
The Sund(*rlaiid called from below. 

“Look out, Spitfire, there’s another on your tail. Get 
clear and thanks—we’re all right now.” 

Our starboard side was a madman’s dream_the top of a 

grit deanser tin. The Nipper pulled the stick in his lap 
and then I .saw' what we'd built. 

He made a turn inside that second ’ 10 , the tightest 
turn in the sky, and wo rolled out flat and there wo were 
plumb on his tail, and ho couldn’t escape. 

The Nipper didn’t look up and be wouldn’t look back 
but ho kept his eye glued to the sight. . . . 

I saw the first shots that hit us whip up a line of blisters 
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on the armoured back of the pilot’s scat. A second later, Alf 
put the Messerschmitt down in flames. Then an oblique 
stream of tracers cut through the paperthiek skin, blasted 
glass and metal from the dash and knocked the stick from 
his hands. His little body recoiled and, useless, inert, I 
saw the dark stain creep through the back of his thick 
flying suit. 

His head fell forward. The air whistled out of my 
severed feedpipe on the column. Flicked a damp lock of 
hair that strayed from his helmet. . . . 

And falling, twisting, seeing now the earth, tho clouds, 
the sea, mixed in one fantastic mirage, I found myself 
regarding the new relay valve which had so kindly bolted 
itself in position. . . . 

I looked up through the dash. Young Alf opened his eyes. 

“Gawd,” he said. “It must be after seven.” And he 
scrambled from the boat and ran for dear life. . . . 


I did everything I could without appearing a mug, but 
the Nipper left to join the Air Force. Tho Navy sounded 
like a luxury cruise when I’d finished telling the tale. But 
he still left to join the Air Force. 

They took his big tooth out, ho wrote and told Jack. 
Adding that he was going on a pilot’s course. Fighter, he 
said, because of his experience. 

Experience! I could imagine him telling of it. Him, with 
a cushion under his pants seat, so he could see through 
the screen. 

It wasn’t possible, I told myself. But it was. 

Then months later, I got a note from him. He’d grown 
up in that short time. He hoped to be on operations soon. 
And added a postscript. 

“Remember VB 550—that boat we were once in to- 
getherf Well, thanks for trying to put me off tho Air Force, 
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but even if what happened then is true, two for one won't 
be a bad ex(djan"e.” 

I r(‘a<l his P.S. aprain. VE ooO was the ship number of— 
that boat. So the Nijiper had »seen wliat I saw. Ue'd known 
all the time and still he’d joined the Air Force. . . . 

I saw the cheerful pprin. That cunnin" wink. The minute 
form with its huf'e baj; of sandwiches. I remembered all 
sorts of thiiifis and I didn’t feel so "ood. . . . 

Work wasn’t quite the same, I was nervy—on edge. 
And that something w’as missing worse than ever. 

Tiien the news came, as I knew it would. Missing, it 
said, believed killed in action. The Company were proud 
etc, etc., but even if I was nearest to tears I'd been in 
tw’enty years, I was just about the proudest. . . . 

And then I got the letter. I looked at the writing. The 
Nipper. 

I had that horrible feeling I was about to see a ghost 
as I opened it. 

But—no. He’d been picked up by a convoy on wireless 
silence. Ho said the shot through his chest had knocked 
him cold. 

“They tell mo on board”, ho wrote, “that I came out of 
tho clouds, the engine going full bore, straight for the ship. 
No one could have imagined—and no one did—that the 
pilot was unconscious. 

“She glided herself on to tho drink, fifty yards from 
this ship, and never jerked mo in my seat. It was the icy 
blast of cold air from tho punctured feed on the column 
that revived mo in time. I managed to pull the hood 
release and the second after they took me out she sank 
Uko a stone. 

“As near as we can figure, she’d flown herself eight 
miles in a beeline for the convoy. 

“Something more than shattered bolts held that plane 
together till it saved my life. It lived and died as much as 
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any blooded creature. A sailor told me that. Ue said it had 
a soul—like sea ships have. I think you gave it one.” 

And then I knew what had been missing. A soul. Each 
rivet and plate, each fitting and bolt imbued with the 
spirit of the men that made them. 

Ask the pilots. They’ll tell you. I’m not crazy. Some 
planes help you out, are warm and friendly. They live. 
Others are just machines. Some even bad and vicious. .. . 
Something missing. . . . It’s what you put into them. . . . 

Alf sent me the fuselage number of that plane he’d been 
in. Told me to check up and see if it was VE 550. 

But I didn’t need to bother.... 




4 
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The last time Rocky wont over to Trinity Fair with hia 
Unto was the time they had a touch of the cattle plague at 
Martingale's farm. Rocky could play the tlute as easy as 
kiss me sister once, but there was no protit in it for him, 
just something for a pint aud a pipe and not much more, 
so except at fair times and liolidays he never bothered 
much about it after his wife made oil with the one-eyed 
bootmaker. This chap lost his other eye one day in Filling- 
borough market when he was watching some gipsy fellows 
hawking <1 wild pony from Cornwall. One of them was 
rushing this pony up and down, carrying on like they 
always do: “Ho, you Canezza! Tay, yay, yay, yay!” 
shouting and swearing and not looking where he was going 
with a sharp stick in his hand, and all of a sudden his stick 
got plunged in the bootmaker’s eye and bored it right 
out the socket clean as a plum; there was bootmaker with 
only one eye in his face . . . the other was stuck on the 
point of the gippo’s stick. So afterwards ho used to wear 
a black patch over the hole. It made no odds, though, she 
fared off with him, however, Rocky’s wife did, aud that 
infected Rocky. He went a bit deaf, so as ho hardly knew 
whether ho w’cro playing one of these scandalous dance 
tunes or some holy music ... you could hoar him making 
a diggins of a clatter on the notes, though . . . and also he 
went a bit daft and addled in his head, took to “seeing” 
things. 

As ho was going over the ferry in Parley’s boat late this 
summer night be spies the glare away over at Martin- 
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gale’s farm where they was burning the bullocks. The 
^ smoke was ri.sing up. So he goes haring oil across the fields 
to the fire like anyone else might, though he had no right.s 
to go there at all because the place was condemned for 
poisonous and anybody’s boots can carry that sort of 
plague away and spread it. All the way over Rocky was 
blowing on his flute, and the moon was sliiuing doum on 
him a.s he rumbled along betwecui a hedge and a field of 
wheat that he thought wa.s whispering to him all the 
peculiar chatter wheat does when it is ripening. He see.s a 

glow-worm. He goes down on his knees to it and watches 
it and examines it. 

“Hi, the wonders of the world!” ho says. “Como, my 
little dear.” And he raked up this glow-worm and put it 
in hi.s pocket. Off he goes again, performing on his flute, 
till he sees something else cro.ssing hi.s path, a beetle this 
time. Down on his knees goes Rocky, all in the wot dew. 
watches it, examines it. .. just a little bit of a dark beetle! 

‘Hi, the wonder.s of the world! Como on, you.” ho says. 

That s two little dears.” And he raked up the beetle and 
put it in his pocket. Off once more, fluting in the moon¬ 
light he goes, till ho sees a toad slumi)iug along before 
him. He squats down again. Rocky does, trying to make 
out this old toad. Examines it and watche.s it. 

“Hi, the wonders of the world! Como on, you. That’s 
three little dears.” 

Pops toad in his pocket ’long o’ the others. So then ho 
studs along till he comes to Mason’s Well and there he sees 
a horseman under the shadow of some trees by the house 
there. Rocky marches straight up to the horseman at the 
well, tippering away on his flute, and he sees it is Martin¬ 
gale’s bailill waiting on guard. This bailiff was a big 
fellow, although if the truth must be known he had but a 
very little heart, for his own wife used to beat him over 
the head with a brush so they say ... but what takes place 
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behind vour own front door is no matter for public 
ho\ve\ cr. 

“Get you home!" the bailitT says, “and take that whats- 
a-natne. out of here." 

Kocky couldn't hear his words, what with his deafness 
and the rattle he was inakinp:, but he could tell he was 
doinp wToug, so he put the llute in his breast pocket and 
said: “What’s going on here?” 

The bailitT was surly: “Nothing that concerns you . . . 
it's the devil and all, though.” 

“I know that, I know it,” says Rocky. 

“What do you know . . . the like of you!” 

“I can cure it.” 

“You! What could you cure, the like of you . . . less it 
was some old woman’s bellyachoT” 

“I can cure it,” Rocky says again. 

The bailitT got off his liorso, although he had no faith 
in Rocky’s words and knew he was softmiuded. 

But the bailiff was simple too, and when Rocky told him 
a rigmarole of spells and charms and all kinds of cunning 
craft like that ... ho was not so sure. 

“There are birds in the air”, Rocky told him, “but you 
cannot touch them. There’s a fire in the heart of the earth 
but you cannot feel it. There is light and there is dark, but 
which is king, which holds the balance, can you tell m© 
that?” 

The bailiff allowed that he couldn’t make out the way 
of it. 

“And there is winter and there is summer . . . the one 
endures only at the will of the other, isn’t that so?” 

The bailiff scratched his head and said: “That’s tm© 
enough.” 

“And there’s the weak and the strong, the right and the 
wrong: they come from the one love and fall into the on© 
ffrave. There are dreams in the air too, that are full of 
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knowledge if you can only catch ’em, and wisdom in the 
earth that you can’t tell of ’less you know how to find it 
and use it. It’s therel Wonders! Wonders!” said Rocky. 

The bailiff scratched his head more and more. “What 
do you know about that!” he asked. 

Rocky felt in his pocket. “I’ve three little dears. Hold 
this one.” The bailiff held the toad in his hand while 
Rocky poked about for the others. He searched and 
searched, in his pocket and in that, but he could not find 
anything. He turned his pockets inside out but not a sign 
of the beetle or the glow-worm was left to tell the tale in 
any one of them. 

“Have you lost anything!” the bailiff asked him. 

“Maybe I have, maybe I haven’t.” Rocky told him 
what he was after, what he had put in his pocket. 

“Where they got to then?” 

“I think”, says Rocky, “that beetle have gone and 
swallowed the glow-worm up.” 

“Well, where’s the beetle, then!” 

“I’ll back a pound,” says Rocky, “a pound that that 
murdering thief of a toad have swallowed him!” 

The bailiff took a good squint at the toad in his hand, 
fore and aft and upside do\vn. Then he gave it back to 
Rocky and took him indoors to his kitchen and lit a candle. 

“Stop you here while I go and put my horse in the 
stable.” 

It was latish and the bailiff’s wife had gone upstairs to 
bed. The kitchen was a large stony room with a dresser 
and a sink and a firelock over the mantel. A pot of soap was 
boiling on the fire. 

The bailiff came in again. 

“Give me some paper and a quill with ink,” said Rocky. 

When the bailiff got these Rocky sat down at the table 
and drew some triangles and bobbins and pothooks on the 
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paper dtuI swore somethin}; about the seven sacred 
eiicunilK'rs wliile the bailit! sat and watched him. 

“At tile stroke of twelve I bid vou," said Itoekv. He 

ft 

held up his haml to keej) silence and they stayeii dumb as 
two weasels while the ink dri<'d on the paper. There they 
were, the two dafties, the baililT witii his bald head shining 
near the candle, Jiocky with his nose dribbling. All was 
stone still except for an old timej)ieee clucking away in a 
dark corner and the soup bubbling in the pot on tlio fire. 
Just before the clock striK-k twelve Rocky asked for some 
wine, wine made from the flowers of the sun, and the 
bailifi got him a saueerful of dandelion wine. Rocky 
soaked the ])ieeo of paper in this wine till it was all 
sopping, and then, after rolling it up and squeezing it 
into a ball, he cast it into the fire. Rocky prated some 
more about the seven sacred cucumbers till the ball of 
pajier was all consumed and they waited on their knees 
in front of the fire. On the stroke of twelve tlioro was a 
rustling and a stirring in the grate and a mouse ran out 
of the fire holding a nut in its month. Rocky caught the 
mouse. Ho killed it at once and threw it back, hut he kept 
the nut and cracked it open with his teeth. There was a 
tiny roll of paper in the nut. Rocky threw’ the hits of shell 
back ill the fire too. lie unrolled the paper to read what 
w’os in it. . . and then ho was baflled. Long^vays and side¬ 
ways he studied it for a goodish while, and tlio bailiff tried 
to fathom it too, but noitlier of them could make heads or 
tails of wliat it was all about. Poor old Rocky sank back 
on his heels with a bit of a sigh, for he was really baffled. 
Ho screwed the morsel of paper up again and throw that 
back in the fire. 

“Well?” says the bailiff. 

Rocky shook his head: “No go.” 

“Why no goT” the bailiff asked him. 

“No go,” says Rocky. 
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And then the bailifi' behaved very awkward for a man 
in his position. “What did I tell yout What did I say!” and 
be sneered like the fool he was, for when all was said and 
done hadn't a mouse come out of the burning fire, and 
hadn’t it brought a message! No trickery in that, no 
fanagging there, it’s all just what I heard afterwards from 
Rocky himself. 

Rocky didn’t answer the man. 

“Can you, or can’t you!” the bailiff says again. “Of 
course you can’t!” 

Rocky didn’t say a word. He leaned back and drew the 
saucer of wine off the table and kept dipping one of his 
fingers in it to draw a wet circle, about the size of the top 
of a bucket, on the stone Hags of the floor. When he had 
drawn the circle he out his hand in his pocket and pulled 
out the toad by its hind leg and set it down in the middle 
of the circle. The old toad squatted there awhile and then 
tried to amble away, but somehow he couldn’t got out of 
the circle. He went right up and sniffed at the mark Rocky 
had drawn, but it seemed to sting him or paralyse him, so 
he squatted again and blinked at the fire like a fat old 
man who is satisfied. 

“Come on, my little dear!” said Rocky, giving it a poke 
with his finger. 

The toad opened his chops and {would jou believe it) 
the beetle came blundering out of the toad’s mouth and 
dropped on the floor. Soon as ever he touched the floor the 
beetle scampered about like mad, but be couldn’t got out 
of that circle any more than the other could. Rocky picked 
the toad up by its hind leg and slung it out the doorway 
of the kitchen and gave all his attention to this beetle. 

“Come on, my little dear,” he says, and gave it a poke 
with his finger. 

The beetle opened its mouth and out popped the little 
glow-worm, bright as a star. They watched it go wriggling 
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its way round the circle, but just like the others it couldn’t 
find a wav out of it, over or under or anv wav else. Then 
Rocky took the beetle and flung him into the fire. The 
beetle didn't seem to mind the flames and they watched 
him carefully. After a minute the beetle exi)lodcd with a 
loud bang like a little bomb, so badly that it put the fire 
right out, and the bailiff's wife rushed down from her bed, 
with a brush in her hand to see what was going on. 

“Mind yourself,” the bailiff said to her, pretty fero¬ 
ciously too. “Faro off, or I might not bo answerable for 
what I might do to you.” 

She did not go at once, but Rocky was watching the 
glow-worm and took no notice of her in her calico night¬ 
gown, with her tooth and a half; so she went soon, and 
when she had gone upstairs they heard a soft shuffling, 
and there was that toad had hopped into the kitchen 
again. It came and squatted between them, just outside 
the circle, and didn’t seem to be looking at anything. All 
the same, the glow-worm cam© sidling up near the toad 
and before they could see what happened the glow-worm 
was gone, it had disappeared, and whether it had flown 
out the window or whether the toad had licked it up 
neither of them could say, but gone it was. 

Then the candlelight flickered out and wdiat with the 
firelight being gone too they ought to have been in total 
darkness, only they weren’t, because just then the whole 
body of the toad begins to shin© and every bit of him, 
from toes to nose, is like a little soft light from the moon. 
You couldn’t tell it was a toad any more. It couldn’t have 
been only the glow-worm inside him, for he was like a 
cushion of light and livid as a jewel. He did not move, 
he could not go into the circle, and Rocky dared not touch 
him. They watched him, they were on their hands and 
knees watching him; his light shone up on Rocky’s neck 
and chin and on the bailiff’s eyebrows and his ugly nose. 
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“Come on, my little dear.” Eocky made a clucking • 
noise "with his mouth as though.he was calling a hen. The 
toad opened his mouth and out dropped a nut in the 
circle, just such another nut as the irtouse had brought. 
Eocky picked up the nut and cracked it with his teeth. 
Threw the bits of shell into the fireplace. There was a 
scrap of thin paper in the nut and Eocky unrolled it. This 
time it wa.s just what he was looking for, it told him all 
he wanted to know, in triangles and suchlike that no-one 
else could understand. So Rocky told the bailiff what he 
must do to cure the plague, and the bailiff said he would 
do that and see what came of it. They got up off their 
knees and the bailiff lit another candle. He took the pot 
from the fireplace and served the soup in a couple of 
bowls. They had forgotten the toad, and when they 
recollected and looked for him they could not find him, 
he was gone, quite gone, and to this day no-one knows 
what became of him. When they had half finished the 
soup there was a loud knocking on the floor above. It was 
the bailiff’s wife thumping with her brush. 

“Joshua! Joshua!” 

“Yes, my deart" 

“Come you to bed.” 

“I’m coming.” 

“At once!” 

“Coming, lass. A minute. I be coming. Eocky,” he said, 
“you had best be going.” The flute lay on the table. “And 
take that whats-a-name away with you.” 

So then the bailiff saw Rocky off the premises and 
locked him out, and Rocky marched off home the way he 
came, piping on his flute about the wonders of the world, 
a very tasty bit of music. Peculiar it was: Rocky stubbing 
along, the moon shining down on him and no darkness in 
the night except in the trees and hedges. 

Early next morning the bailiff doctored all the cattle 
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the way Rocky bad instructed him, and it was not long 
before they were all as fine and pure again as a farmer’s 
heart could wish. The bailiff made a great name for him¬ 
self over that cui*e, and a fortune out of it too . . . think 
of that! People came to him from all over the land and he 
cured theii* cattle for them if they could be cured. His 
fortune was soon made . . . artfulness has a long arm and 
sticky fingers. And Bocky? He got nothing. A deaf man 
blowing on a flute puffs many a gale of wind, but the 
world is wide and there’s plenty of air to the acre. 
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MACFEE’S RECKONING 


I didn’t see MacFce on the beach at Dunkirk, but they 
tell me he was one of the last away. Durinf; the worst 
hours wlien the strafe was heaviest and the Nazi planes 
were gretting through to cut swathes in the lines of waiting 
men, JlacFee was up at the edge of the beach plucking a 
hen he had got somewhere—likely in one of the villages 
he had fought his way through, going always seawards, 
but with liis back to the sea. Ue had built a fire with scraps 
of driftwood, and presently dirty ravenous hands were 
clutching for mouthfuls of the feast, and I think in the 
end MacFee got none for himself. When there was a chance 
of a shot at a plane he was up and at it with the rest. 
Otherwise he sat busy with a little knife in his hand, 
carving—all against regulations—carving the handle of 
his bayonet into a Celtic design, as coolly as I used to see 
him year after year sitting under the quiet birches on 
Loch Corr, carving walking sticks for the tourists who 
came off the steamer. As ho worked at the bayonet ho 
whistled snatches of a tune that seemed to fit the mood 
of that day’s agony, as if he plucked musical phrases out 
of the frenzy of sound. The rip of tho near shells—ho 
caught that menace on a sliding note. He echoed bits of 
the songs that drifted over from huddled groups of men. 
Ho whistled into tuno tho plowter of the little waves on 
the shore, and the hurricane of the artillery eastwards, 
shaping them into little piping runs. Into this ho hummed 
the drone of the diving planes. 
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lie was composing a i)ibrocli. as he told me laler, which 
would be called “Traigh Dun Eaglais"—“The Shore at 
Dunkirk”. The others w'ho crouched at the same place 
were content to watch the carved handle come to shape 
under his bands. Although full of anger, they were calm 
and satisfied in a gi’im way, for steel had been crossed 
with the enemy. There had been bayonet work on the way 
in. One of them said, in a lull, “You should put seven 
notches in your bayonet when you're at it. Fee”, and they 
all breathed sharply, without speaking, as they remem¬ 
bered w’hat they had seen MacFee do. Backing from a 
^^llage, they Imd been overtaken by a Panzer car, and 
Machee, with the last shot in his clip, got the driver, so 
that the car whirled in a circle and died against a crumbled 
gable. Out of it swarmed seven figures in field grey, but 
iMacFee, moving quick, was up to meet them as they 
touched ground. They had a moment of panic at the 
sight of him, kilted, tousled, and alone, and in that jiause 
they perished terribly, all of them, victims of a stabbing 
whirlwind, without a shot fired. 

Reminded of it now, MacFee said, “Ach, I doot if I 
could count up to seven”. They laughed at that, for the 
joke was good enough to bo going on with. MacFee, as it 
happened, had never been to school. Young Lieutenant 
Campbell had guessed as much, and there he was on the 
edge of the crowd scowling. He had ideas about this war, 
which had pulled him away from the start of a school¬ 
master’s career. He had no time for people who spout 
their lives as MacFee lived. After this, in the new world, 
there wasn’t going to be any time for them. By God- 
fancy—in 1940!—a follo\v who hardly knew how to write 
his own name. Democracy had gone pretty slack in some 
ways! People would have to be taught what citizenship 
meant. ... Eventually Campbell got them down to where 
the launches were coming in, and they boarded one and 
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set out for the start of safety. MacFee finished his seventh 
notch and kicked sand over his tinker fire before he came. 

MacFee, of course, teas a tinker. He was horn into a 
hardy red-haired clan as they camped one sprinsr in tlie 
beech woods by Loch Corr. On the third day of his life he 
was on the road, a bundle in a shawl on his mother’s back. 
When he was old enough to walk he was old enou«:h to 
beg, and he joined his brothers and sisters in their whining 
appeals at the farmhouse doors. They decided to make 
him the piper of the family. The Mat-Fees had been great 
pipers in the old days—the days before any of the elans 
went wandering—and even through the tinker genera¬ 
tions they always kept the tradition, having one of the 
family a player in the classic style. By the time be was 
twelve young MacFee had a score of the great pibrochs at 
his finger tips, as well a.s the common skirling stuff like 
The Koad to the Isles” and “The Barren Rocks” that’s 
always good for a tourist shilling. It was about this time 
that I got to know him, and we roamed the summer woods 
in the hours that his mother Seonaid could spare him 
from begging. He taught me the bagpipe fingering and 
some of my first tunes. As we grew older I met him in 
different parts of the West, catching up with the clan in 
their trekking year after year. When I was of an ago to 
have possessions of my own he did not hesitate to beg 
from me too—a bit of tobacco, an old jacket, a pair of 
boots although in concession to our friendship ho never 
used the whine on me, but asked for the things straight¬ 
forward, And always his face was the face of the tinker- 
open and yet impassive, incapable of surprise and yet 
gently surprised all the time, with eyes that never 
evaded, but held a silent boast of the proud blood from 
which these outcast people came at first. So MacFee grew 
up while his clan travelled three Highland shires for eight 
months every year, wintering always in a dry sheltered 
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hollow on the shore of Loch Corr. On the way he picked up 
some education with a few days of winter schooliiif; liere 
and there, but his knowledge was not of the book kind. 

In the course of time MacFee took a wife. It was 
a sad event in the eyes of his mother Seonaid, who 
told the three shires that no good would come of 
the match. The bride, it seemed, was not of tinker 
stock, but the daughter of a degenerate packman, from 
whom the whole countryside bought boot laces so that 
be might be persuaded to move on without delay. 
There was no cpiality in such ancestry, in Seonaid’s 
o])inion. Resides, the woman had fre(juently lived in a 
ho\ise—one with doors, and windows which could shut. 
MacFee called to see me on the night of the wedding to 
explain that ho had generously promised his bride, by 
way of wedding gift, one of my briar pipes, in spite of the 
fact that she threatened, in his own words, to bo gey sore 
on the tobacco, lie appeared amused at Seonaid’s cool 
reception of lietsy, the wife he had made a meinbor of the 
clan. “I know what I'll do, anyway”, he told mo. “I’ll be 
away at the war before long, and the auld yin and Betsy 
can fight it oot between themselves. . . . Yo better gie us a 
pucklo tobacco, too.” At that time I had heard a thousand 
theories about the chances of war, but in my mind some¬ 
how it was MacFec’s calm prediction that made the thing 
a certainty. For the rest of the summer the pair of them 
wandered the road on their own. He made a few milk 
cans and sold them to the farm folk, but mostly they got 
a wedding tribute just for the asking. MacFee had made 
a now pipe tunc which ho called “MacFeo’s Courtship”, 
and ho played it like a master to daze the mind, so that 
his hearers would ^vish he had got a better result to his 
sweethearting. We thought Betsy a dour, glowering, 
shifty creature, with none of the urchin graces of the 
tinker people. 
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The "war came, of course, aud MacFee was oue of the 
first away with the county re"iment. It went hard with 
him at first, for he had never before slept under a roof, 
and he nearly died in these first days in the barracks. But 
when it came to outside work and ni"ht tactics he 
flourished, and it wasn't difficult to make him a soldier. 

Back from Dunkirk, he got his ration of leave with the 
rest. It w’as now full summer, and, knowing that his clan 
would bo somewhere on the move, he had no means of 
getting in touch wdth them. “I’ll find them all right,” said 
MacFee to me, “they should be up about Glen Orchy the 
now.” He took a train pass to Dalmally, and on the way 
north met fearful temptation in the form of a London 
man who wanted to buy liis carved bayonet. This man 
also wanted to know what the seven notches were for, 
and MacFee told him without a tremor, “There's one for 
every man that gave mo a pound note. I'll make you 
number eight, if you would like”. The stranger wouldn't 
like, and the conversation stopped there. 

From Dalmally, MacFee walked north into Glen Orchy, 
and at the wee wood beyond .iUridh Chastleigh found his 
brother camped with hi.s wife and tattered bairns. I can 
picture the impassive way they would meet, and how 
MacFee would hear with unmoved features the two bits of 
news—one of them terrible—that they had to tell. Old 
Seonaid had died at the end of the hard ■winter, and they 
had buried her in the old place at the loch-side. But that 
was not a terrible thing, for Seonaid had had her day, and 
the tinkers never turn their backs on death. The other 
news was that Betsy was away. A down-and-out navvy 
to whom the clan gave shelter in the frost had taken her 
fancy, and she had gone off with him. The pair were 
tramping the road together, flaunting the shame of the 
clan through the whole countryside, scorned by the 
tinkers, who are themselves outcasts. They had been seen 
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in Kintyro the week before. MacFee drank a dish of tea 
that was as black and deep as the colour of his eyes and 
strode off towards the south. “That's a good pair of boots 
you get in the army,'’ said his brother’s even voice behind 
him. 

Sometimes he took a bus and sometimes a car gave him 
a lift. Walking by a dozen villages and h.amlets he could 
hear the women come to their doors and say, “O Dhia! 
There's Piper MacFee home on leave, poor soul . . . and 
his wife away with a tramp’’. They would cry, “Did you 
get your dinner, a bhalach? There’s a bite here for you 
if you want it”. But on ho wont, with the look on his face 
unchanged. In the town of Lochgilphead ho said to one of 
the policemen, “Did you see BetsyT” “I heard they were 
at Loch Gair last night,” said the policeman. He got to 
Loch Gair, seven miles away, but they heard he was 
coming and gave him the slip by cadging a lift in a lorry 
bound for Crinan. They must have passed him on the 
road. MacFee took to the hills towards Kilmartin, trying 
to cut them off. Now there was a stir in the countryside, 
knowing of the chase. All day Betsy and her man trudged 
the byw'ays fearfully, with MacFee tireless after them. 
They hid in a farm steading near Cairnbaan one night, 
and he went by on the road. The next night they had a 
fire going above the road at Bellanoch when they saw 
him on the other side of the canal. By the time he got 
round by the bridge—for tinkers don’t swim—he found 
only their lit fire, and they were away into the darkness. 
NO'One saw them meet in the end; but I, who knew Mac* 
Fee’s mind as well as any man, traced back the hunt as 
well as I could, and I can picture the scene as he caught 
them at last. I think it would be on the Moine Mor, the 
great fiat desolate heath that was once a hunting ground 
of kings. I know how the road runs down to Islanded for 
miles without a dip or a shade, white and dusty in yon 
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heat. I know where the Duntroon road runs over, split¬ 
ting the moor like a cross. I know how they would start 
to run as he came up on them, and how at last they would 
turn hopeless to face him, seeing in his eyes the look that 
only seven men had ever seen before, and that for a blind 
second. I know the little shaking pool of bottomless bog 
that would hide an army of griefs. 

On the day his leave was up, MacFee was back in camp 
with the rest. He was doing a grenade test in a trench with 
two other men when there was a scramble and shouting, 
and then two explosions in the trench. They were all killed. 
Nothing was there to tell who had been a fool and who a 
hero. The county police were advised about MacFee, and 
instructed to find, if they could, any relatives who might 
be told. 

It was about this time that some awards were being 
made for what happened on the road to Dunkirk. MacFee 
was likely to be recommended for one of the medals. His 
bayonet with the notches was shown, and the story told 
of his seven victims. But the death of MacFee himself had 
altered things, and a medal went instead to his sergeant. 
Lieutenant Campbell took the bayonet away, scowling at 
the primitive thought which had suggested the cutting of 
a notch for each victim. Then his face suddenly softened, 
and “My God!” he said, “that MacFee couldn’t even count, 
poor devil. He’s put nine notches on this bayonet.” 


I 
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JORKENS PRACTISES MEDICINE 

AND MAGIC 


Once in the Mohagger Mountains,” said Jorkens. 

“The Mohagger Mountains, did you sayl” asked 
Terbut. 

“It was the local name for them,” said Jorkens. ‘‘I 
don’t know what they call them oft European maps. Not 
much, I expect. They aren’t very high. They are in the 
Sahara, close to its northern boundary. I had gone there 
after edni and Barbary sheep, and bad got all the heads I 
wanted and was just about to turn home. But I had been 
too kind to the Arabs.” 

“Too kind to them?” said Terbut. 

“Yes,” said Jorkens. “They wouldn’t let me go.” 

“Oh,” said Terbut. 

“You see,” said Jorkens, “they always insist that any¬ 
body from Europe must be a doctor. And so a doctor I had 
to become. It was their own fault. I never asked them to 
come and bo doctored by me; they simply came. So I had 
to give them all the dope they wanted. I only had very 
simple remedies: cnscara, quinine, castor oil and a few 
things like that. They used to arrive from nowhere to visit 
me, usually in the evening, and would ask me to cure 
them of the complaints that flesh is heir to, and a few 
more that they had imagined. I don’t know how they 
know that I was there: I never knew they were. They came 
from camps in valleys I had not noticed. The only sign 
that the place had any inhabitants was a note or two that 
drifted now and then from a flute; and the only sign I 
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made that I was there also, was a shot from my rifle once 
every two or three days; for you don't pet nnn h more than 
that, looking for Barbary sheep in those mountains. But 
they knew I was there all right, the whole lot of tliem, and 
there was always someone coming at evening to consult 
me about bis health, tall, haughty figures that had eaten 
half a goat at a sitting and suffered from indigestion. I 
hadn't much in the indigestion line, because it is not one 
of the troubles that you expect to get when yo\i are leading 
a healthy life and eating wholesome food. I gave them 
Epsom salts, and it did only too well; and I got the hell of 
a reputation, and they wouldn't let me go. 

“I was camped in a little valley, full of geraniums, \^ith 
bare brown rocks going up from it almost sheer, and little 
brown hyacinths in the cracks of the rocks, and here and 
there a very small tulip. I had only four Arabs with me. 
One of them was a cook, two looked after the camels and 
mules, and one gave orders to the other three, and rode 
one of the mules while I rode the other, whenever wo 
moved camp: the cook rode on one of the caiucKs and the 
other two men ran behind. I had gone a fine lot of heads, 
and one day I said to Pelcassiin, the man who looked 
after my little camp, ‘I’ve heads enough. Wo wiU turn 
homewards to-morrow’. 

“Ho looked queerly at me, and only answered Insh’allah, 
which means As God Wills. Well, to-morrow came, and no 
sooner had it come than I noticed a lot of the neighbours 
in my valley, the men who came out of nowhere on san¬ 
dalled feet, with the soles of their sandals made of grass 
that grows in those mountains, plaited as we plait rushes. 
In fact their singing woke me. I don’t quite know why 
they sang, but I think the idea was that, approaching 
somebody elao’s camp in the early morning, it was a good 
thing not to come quietly, for fear that the other people 
should get alarmed and perhaps start shooting. I asked 
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thc‘ni if they wanted medicine. They asked me why some 
of niy men were puttin? loads on our camels. I .said I had 
to "ct hack to the coast: they .said I had to .stay. 

“Well, there wasn't much ar^imont: they all canied 
fpms; so did my men, everybody doe.s in that part of Africa, 
but there were only live of u.s, and a heap of them; so my 
ar^rument that I wanted to go carried a lot le.s.s weight 
than theirs; that they wanted to keep a g:ood hakim—a 
doctor, you know’. They let me go to my tent, and there 
was my rifle all loaded, five eartridge.s in the magazine 
and one in the barrel, and a far better rifle than any that 
they had got; but, if I had shot one of them, the rc.st ^s•ould 
hav(> been down behind rocks a.s quickly as coneys, and 
my tent would have been a target until they were (piito 
sure I was dead; and, even if I had won, I should have had 
a hundred miles of tliat sort of country to cross, with 
every Arab in it knowing exactly what I had done. No, I 
decided that I must try some other line. 

“It was no possible use to say I was not a good doctor, 
because I had .spent the best part of a month in building 
up that very reputation, and not only with quinine and 
cascara and Epsom salts, but with a certain amount of 
magic that I had thrown in to make the medicine more 
palatable. They were very fond of magic. Well, I looked 
facts in the face: I said to myself, How does it look to 
themt A thing you have ahvays to do when dealing with 
that kind of people. And the answer to that was that to 
them it w'a.s just as though someone w’ore going to pull 
down Harley Street and all the doctors were going. Strik¬ 
ing my bit of a tent and clearing out of that valley was 
exactly to them w’hat the entire disappearance of Harley 
Street would bo to people living ia London. Well, a thing 
like that would be stopped; influences would be set at 
work, questions would be asked in Parliament, and all 
those doctors would not be allowed to go. Looking at it 
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in that way helped me to see what the Arabs would do; 
they’d be very keen to stop me, and as a matter of fact 
they were. So I said, All right, I would stop. And stop I 
did, and I handed out medicine harder than ever. And of 
course in a few days’ time I had very little left. They began 
to see my supplies running low; and I said to some of 
them what a pity it was, because, though I was a great 
doctor, no doctor could possibly practise without any 
medicine. As my little store of drugs got lower and lower 
I thought I was nearly free. But not a bit of it; one of 
their men would ride on a mule through the mountains, 
and cross the barren land that they call the Tell, to dis¬ 
tinguish it from sheer desert, and come in three or four 
days to the ne.arest town and get me some fresh supplies; 
and, to make sure that he would get the right ones, they 
floated the labels otT my bottles \vith some hot water; 
they wouldn’t trust me to write a note to the chemist 
myself. I thought then of fastening a note to the man’s 
clothing, or tying it on to bis mule. But the crab of that 
was that the note had to be put where the chemist would 
be sure to see it and where twenty Arabs wo\ild be sure 
not to, and I could think of no suitable place. What was 
to be donet In about a week the Arab came back with an 
enormous supply of quinine, cascara, castor oil and Epsom 
salts, as well as a sack of dates; and I was still in the same 
valley. They didn’t guard me very closely, but they took 
away my rifle, and if I went for a walk I never noticed 
a mountain top that was without an Arab curled up on 
it apparently asleep, a little patch of white against the 
brown mountain. Once w’hcn I walked a little farther 
than usual I saw one of the white patches stir; and, think¬ 
ing it all over, I decided that there could be no escape 
that way. It was a lovely climate and, odd though it may 
> seem, the view of the desert was intensely beautiful, as 
one looked at it from the crags of the mountains, blue and 
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droiiiny and beautiful, flushinjr with pink at sunset, and 
the mountains were lovely too and the banks of gera¬ 
niums, that grew wherever old storms had filled the 
hollows with water. I soon got tired of my magic, and only 
wanted to give the Arabs quinine and cascara, according 
to which they seemed to reqxiire; but they would not have 
the dose plain and insisted on magic with it, and so I 
did as they said until I was sick of magic.” 

“Magic?” said Tarbut. “Wliat kind of magic?” 

‘ Oh, just little things like this,” said Jorkens. “Little 
things like this. You sec I take up this spoon out of the 
salt collar and put it into this hand and then into this one.” 

“Yes, I see that,” said Terbut. 

“And now which hand is it in?” Jorkens asked. 

“Why, that one,” said Terbut, pointing to one of his 
hands. 

“No,” said Jorkens, opening it wide, and Terbut gazed 
in astonishment. 

“Nor in that one either,” said Jorkens, opening the 
other. 

“How on earth did you do that?” said Terbut. 

“Oh, just magic,” said Jorkens. “I didn’t pick up the 
spoon when I said I did. I had already put it under the 
rim of my plate. Here it is. But you didn't begin to watch 
me until several seconds too late. Nor did the Arabs. 
Nor does anybody. Magic is quite easy. But they kept me 
at it until I was sick of it. And I was spending all my 
time thinking of ways to get a message to Europe to toll 
them that I was a prisoner in the Mohagger Mountains, 
and to ask somebody to send a small party to rescue mo. I 
stayed in my own camp, and the Arabs stayed in theirs; 
when they wanted doctoring they just came to me, as 
people go to Harley Street. There was no chance of escape 
by day, because of the men on the tops of the mountains. 
By night they came down to the edges of my little valley, 
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where I often saw the glow of their cigarettes. So I did a 
lot of thinking, as I told you, how to get a message to 
Europe. It was in a part of Africa owned by the French. 
But how could I tell thera^ Do you know, I thought for a 
fortnight. I thought in the heat of the day when the dis¬ 
tant desert was blue, I thought while the sunset was 
turning the mountains to roses, I thought as I sat by our 
fire and my Arabs ate kouskous, I thought when the fire 
was grey ashes and there was no light but the stars; but 
my thinking was all no good. Once I asked my chief man, 
Pelcassim, if he thought I’d see Europe again; and the 
only opinion he gave me was, It is as God wills. I said no 
more to any of them, after that, and did my thinking 
alone, and ray thinking led nowhere. And then one day, 
a little before sunset, while I was sitting outside my tent 
taking a rest, for I was rather tired of thinking I heard a 
faint whirr of wings and a row of sounds, notes from 
about a dozen birds in the sky, one note from each as the 
line of them went northward, and then again further away 
and fainter this time. That was all, but it was the idea 
for which I had hunted, the idea for my eyes to see, when 
my imagination could not. You see, they were going to 
Europe; and my thinking narrowed down to working 
out how I could get them to take a message. And, once 
I had something to go on, it didn’t take me long. I don’t 
know what birds they were that I saw go over, but I very 
soon saw that what I wanted was swallows. Storks were 
there too, but I knew where they mostly went, and what 
I wanted was France. You see, I was in their part of 
Africa, and I knew that they would never allow a Euro¬ 
pean to be kept a prisoner there if they knew of it; so 
decided on swallows. I thought it all out that night. 
Spring was all over the mountains, but the swallows were 
not yet gone. Not that wc often saw any, but I knew that 
there would be plenty beyond the mountains, where the 
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litflo towns begin. Hying round domes of mos(}ues and 
over llie Hut-roofed houses; and those Arabs would liavc 
to collect them. Yes. I hadn’t been able to run out of 
medicine; the Arabs would not allow that; but I could 
run out of magic; and magic was fifty per cent of my 
ingredients. So I strolled over next day to the nearest 
Arab encampment, low tents of earners hair, and dogs 
coming out to roar at me; ajid an Arab came out and 
heaved a rock at his dogs, and asked me very politely 
what he could do for me. So I told him that my magic was 
beginning to fail because. I liad no longer any ingredients 
for it, and he a.sked me what the ingredient were, and I 
told him the droppings of 8wallows7~mixed with certain 
medicines: the medicines I had, but no more dro]>pings, 
I saw at once that, on the face of it, he thought my story 
extremely likely, and he promised mo at once that I 
should have the swallows. I pledged him to secrecy about 
that ingredient, because I said that other magicians were 
after it, and would do no good with it if they found it, not 
knowing how’ to mix it, and would only do much hann 
with it. lie enjoyed being told the secret, and I said that I 
should require a thousand swallows, as I had a large 
number of patients; wliich was perfectly true, for they 
must have been coming in for fifty miles round, and from 
farther and farther as my reputation spread, which it did 
very rajiidly. 1 told him that I should need a good roomy 
cage for them, and food to keep them alive, and that they 
had better catch them with nets somewhere where they 
wore plentiful. Some otlier Arabs came up, and then they 
questioned me about the swallows. One of them, who had 
recently had a good dose of castor oil from me, thought 
that my medicines shotild bo enough by themselves. But 
I said to him, ‘If the shops in the towns, where all the 
medicines are, could cure men, they would live long in 
to^vn8^ 
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“And that went down with the nomads, for they know 
they are healthier than townsmen. 

“‘Something more is needed,’ I said. ‘And it is the fresh 
droppings of swallows.’ 

“‘You shall have them,’ they said, and began to talk 
among themselves about how and where they should 
catch this enormous number of birds. 

“‘And if I am to cure others’, I said, ‘I must maintain 
perfect serenity. My cigarettes are now few, and I should 
like a thousand more.’ 

“This they promised at once, for they treated me very 
well. In fact I had them next day. And I spent all the 
night after that in taking the paper off the tobacco, and 
writing a thousand messages in French, and adding a bit 
in Italian in case they should go to Italy. 

“I got a bit anxious as the days weht by and they didn't 
bring the swallow.s. I was afraid that the swallows might 
go before they caught them. But the Arabs saw to that; 
they weren’t going to lose the magic they so much loved; 
and they hurried, and got the swallows. Back they came 
one day, singing into ray valley, with four enormous 
cages upon two camels, and pretty nearly a thousand 
swallows. I wanted about that number, because one or 
two would have been missed; but, if in the whole of one 
village, every swallow had one white leg, the thing would 
begin to be noticed. All the next night I tied cigarette 
papers with hairs from my own head to the legs of swal¬ 
lows, and let them loose as I did so. Mid spring had come 
to the Mohagger mountains and would soon be coming to 
France, and evidently so the swallows thought, for a 
company of Zouaves arrived in a week. The swallows 
must have left in a very few days, and the French had 
evidently telegraphed, and along came the company from 
the nearest post. I said to one of the Arabs, as soon as I 
saw the Zouaves marching along the base of the moun- 
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tains, ‘I am staying here of my own free will, and so I will 
tell them’. 

“lie seemed j)leased to hear mo say that. And then I 
said, ‘And I go of my own free ^ill’. 

“‘As God wills,’ ho said. 

“And so I went.” 
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{Adapted for broadcasting by J. Jefferson Farjeon) 

EXIT 


I say, we seem a bit gloomy, don’t we?” exclaimed Tod- 
man. “Who’ll do something to cheer us up on our last 
night?” 

“Nothing’s going to cheer vie up,” said the pretty girl on 
the footstool, transferring her dreamy eyes from the log 
fire to the young man standing near by. “Christmas— 
Honeymoon—Dartmoor—it’s been too perfect! And to¬ 
morrow it will be all over!” 

“Not over, Jessamy—just beginning,” the young man 
corrected her. “This is going to last all our Uvea.” 

“Now then, no love mush!” cried Todman, warningly. 
“We’ve had all we can stand of that this last fortnight!” 

He joined loudly in the laugh that followed, contribut¬ 
ing half its volume. Of the lively Christmas house-party 
only half a dozen were left, the majority of the hotel 
guests having departed that morning; and one of the 
remaining half-dozen did not laugh. But then the old 
man in the corner with the queer eyes and the parch- 
menty skin never laughed at anything. Todman suddenly 
recalled this fact, and resented it. 

“What about you, Mr. GeelesT” he said. “We’ve all 
done our stuff. I’ve sung comic songs—the Robinsons have 
played duets—our newly-weds have been a constant 
source of entertainment-” 

“Shut up, you idiot!” growled Jake. 

“-and even our genial host, honest John Pearse, 

brought a rabbit out of a hat. But what have you done, 
sirt Nothing! Well—now’s your last chance!” 
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TIk* old man in the corner looked thoughtful. It seemed 
at lirst that lie was not to take the bait. Then, as 

I'mlman’s eyes refuseil to drop their challeiifie, he ob¬ 
served, “It certainly would not interest me to bring a 
rabbit out of a hat—1 should be more interested in the 
process of putting it back.” 

“Once you’ve got your rabbit, that's easy!” scoffed 
Todman. 

“Not the way I should do it,” returned Mr. Geeles. “I 
should put it back so completely that you would never 
have had it at all.” 

There was a strained little silence. Mr. Geeles's voice, 
on the rare occasions on which it was heard, always had a 
chilling ollect, and -Te.ssamy moved uncomfortably on her 
stool. She wished Todman had not issued his.challenge. 
!Mr. and Mrs. Robinson exchanged glances, to re-establish 
a genial atmosphere that appeared to have been somehow 
—ga.sscd. Honest John Pearse, obeying the host’s instinct, 
cleared his throat and remarked, 

“Er—I don’t think I quite follow you?” 

“It may be best not to try,” answered Mr. Geeles. 

“You see, even if you succeed,” murmured the irre¬ 
pressible Todman, “it may not bo worth the trouble.” 

Mr. Geeles fixed him with lamp-like eyes. 

“Then let us see whether you find it worth the trouble,” 
ho said, acidly. “Everything has its reverse aspect, Mr. 
Todman. Positive^ is the reverse of negative, good of evil, 
light of darkness—creation of de-creation.” 

“De-creation? What do you mean by de-creation?” 
demanded Jake. “You’re not suggesting that you could 
decreate the rabbit!” 

“I could decreate you,” replied Mr. Geeles. 

A second, longer silence ensued. Pearse’s bushy eye¬ 
brows shot up, and remained up. “This”, he thought, 
“is where I hope we stop!” If the statement had been 
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made by any other member of the party—if it had not 
come with such cynical conviction from the thin straight 
lips of the old man in the corner—one could have laughed. 

. . . And then suddenly someone did laugh. Todman. He 
laughed loudly, derisively, unrestrainedly. 

“Perhaps, after all, we had better change the subject,” 
said Mr. Geeles. 

“Oh, no!” cried Todman. “You can't get out of it like 
that!” 

“Get out of it!” repeated the old man, musingly. He 
added, with an odd smile, “/ should not be the one to get 
out of it.” 

“I say, have you got to speak in riddles!” exclaimed 
Jake. “I don’t really believe any of us know what the 
deuce you’re talking about! How about explaining in words 
of one syllable!” 

“He can’t!” jeered Todman. 

“Not in words of one syllable,” admitted Mr. Geeles. 
“But to explain what I am talking about is actually quite 
simple, if you insist on pursuing the subject, and refuse 
my warning to leave it alone.” 

“Now he is trying to frighten us!” the irrepressible 
Todman informed the company. 

“I can frighten you, if I want to, without the slightest 
difRculty,” replied Mr. Geeles. After a pause he went on, 
“Most of us are concerned in our lives with the business of 
making something, creating something, producing some¬ 
thing which appeared to have no previous existence. 
There is another process which can engage our equal 
interest—if we study it. The process of making something 
that does exist, cease to exist.” 

“Sounds a bit too like murder to me!” commented Mr. 
Bobinson. 

“Well, you might call it murder, of ^ type,” nodded Mr. 
Geeles, “but it is not murder in the sense you imply. If I 
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suddenly jumped out of this chair and stuck a knife 
through your heart, your body would cease functioning, 
but it would still be there. On the other haii<l, by de- 
creatiug you, I should eliminate your body as well as your 
life. I should eliminate everything connected with you; 
everything. Not only connected with you, but with all 
you have ever done. You would bo sponged off the page 
of human history. You would go out more completely 
than the extinguished flame of a candle, for fwt even the 
memory of you would remain.'" 

Jessamy shuddered. Mrs. Robinson smiled politely, aa 
at some child s nonsense. She hoped to God it teas non¬ 
sense! Her husband was hoping the same thing, while 
honest John Pearse, giving up any further attempt 
at comprehension, prayed that nobody’s memory would 
be wiped out to the extent of forgetting to pay 
Ills bill. Even Todman wavered for a moment. His 
outward expression remained sceptical, but something 

inside him began playing tricks. This time he did not 
laugh. 

“Well—do wo proceedt” inquired Mr. Geeles, with his 
eyes on Todman. 

“Why not?” answered Todman, unable to accept the 
protection of defeat. “Why not? Of course, the whole 
thing’s a joke!” 

“That, from my point of view, is the one fly in the oint¬ 
ment,” answered Mr. Geeles. 

“You mean, it will be a joke?” cried Jessamy, hope 
reviving. 

“Those who remain will think it a joke,” said Mr. 
Geeles, “and I shall not attempt to disillusion them. How 
could I disillusion them, with no material to prove my 
point?” ^ 

“I don’t get that,” rasped Mr, Robinson, sharply. He 
had meant to speak sharply, but his voice had been dis- 
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concertingly thick. He wondered whether it were the 
beginning of the disintegrating process. 

“It is simple,” replied Mr. Geeles. “If, say, I eliminate 
you, and no-one remembers anything about you, how can 
I proTe that you have gone! How can I prove you ever 
existed? Therefore I shall have to agree that it was a joke, 
to save both fruitless discussion and the charge of Black 
Magic—of which, you will have gathered, I have some 
knowledge. So—what shall I get out of it?” 

It is possible—though not certain, for a tide had 
already begun to flow, and more than one of those present 
were becoming unsettled by a vague, directionless move- 
ujent—it is possible that, had Todman shown wisdom at 
this moment, Mr. Geeles’s uncanny prowess would not 
have been tested. But wisdom was never Todman’s 
strong point, and when once ho had definitely adopted an 
attitude he was like a dog with a bone—he could not let 
go till he had devoured the bone or it had choked him. 
Once more misinterpreting his opponent’s mood, he cried: 

“Well, what do you think of that, chaps? W’e’re asked to 
believe in Black Magic, and when we demand an example 
we’re refused because, mark you, the example wouldn’t 
prove it! Excuse a spot of hilarity, won’t you?” 

“By all means,” said Mr. Geeles, quietly, “only you’ve 
missed one rather important point.” 

“What’s that?” 

“I haven’t refused to give you the example.” 

“Eh?” 

Jessamy jumped up from her stool. 

“I’m not in on this!” she exclaimed. “Your trunk’s 
packed, Jake, but mine isn’t!” 

Jake patted her shoulder, and gently pressed her down 
again. 

“Lot’s see it through,” he replied. “We can’t leave it 
in this state of uncertainty.” 
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She echoed, “Uncertainty? But—you don’t believe it— 
do you?” 

“Of course not, you darling goose,” he returned. “And 
you're not going to, either! So we'll see it through.” 

He glanced towards Todman. Todinan's face was 
flushed, but he shrugged hi.s shoulders witli exaggerated 
confidence. 

“Er—by the way—ju.st one small point—who's going 
to bo eliminated?” he asked. 

“If it’s one of us, I hope wo go together,” grinned ilr. 
Robinson mirthlessly, to his wfe. 

Mrs. Robinson emitted an hysterical shriek that cracked 
in the middle. 

“I don't know,” said Mr. Geeles. 

“One'd think you’d know,” put in John Pearse. 

“I start the process, but once that is done, it is out of 
my hand.s,” answered Mr. Geeles. “The choice is not 
mine.” 

“Then whoso is it?” demanded Mr. Robinson. 

“The Process’s,” said Mr. Geeles. 

“P’r’aps the Process will choose you?” suggested Tod¬ 
man, hopefully. 

“In that case, I shall not have to listen to your triumph,” 
smiled the old man in the corner. “Will someone put out 
the lights?” 

Mrs. Robinson gulped. 

“Is—is—is that necessary?” she asked. 

“It is advisable,” responded Mr. Geeles. “Once I did 
this in the light, and there came one moment—but wo will 
not speak of it. No—don’t poke the fire.” Jessamy had 
instinctively stretched towards the poker. “We don’t 
want to start a flame.” The lights went out. No-one could 
have said who put them out. “Now, in this blackness,” 
came the old man’s voice, velvety soft, “one of us will 
slip out for ever.” 
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As the oak-panelled room slid over the horizon into 
darkness its unseen walls seemed to lean inwards, and 
the clock, doubling the intensity of its ticking, suddenly 
struck five at a quarter to twelve. If anyone noticed it, 
no-one remarked on it. Apart from the ticking of the 
clock, potUing was heard but the voice of Mr. Geeles, 
still ensconced in his invisible corner. 

“I will tell you how it happens. That I know. Eemain 
silent. Bnt not to whom it will happen. That I do not know. 
Bemain silent. Remain still. Only make the movement I 
shall shortly tell you of ... if you can ... if you can.” 

The voice paused. The clock whispered alone. Tick-tock! 
Tiek’tock! Tick-tock! The walls leaned closer. The voice 
joined the clock again, in a dreamy, drug-like drone. 

“Do you feel something against your throat? That is 
how it happens. Something soft and fluttering. Just a 
sensation at first. As though a very large and extremely 
soft moth were beating its wings against your thorax in a 
feeble effort to fly. Whoever is feeling it is thinking, ‘Oh, 
no! Not me! This is happening to someone else. Not to me! 
Wait—it will go! I am imagining. It will go. It will go. 
Not me!P But... it is not going? . . . Is it?” 

Tick-tock! Tick-tock! Tick-tock! 

“Others are experiencing the same sensation. Not only 
the Chosen One. Others, too. This, of course, is merely 
nervous apprehension. No de-creating process is accom¬ 
panying it, no elimination of physical or mental matter. 
Afterwards you will remember it. Afterwards you will 
talk about it. But now you are wondering whether there 
is to be any afterwards for you. 

“Let me end your wondering. I can spare you all—but 
one. Listen. Move your hand. Gently. Gently. Can you? If 
you can, a further span of this over-prized existence 
remains yours. You will continue your pleasures and your 
pains, your joys and your sufferings, your lovings and 
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your loathings. But if you cannott If you try to move 
your hand, and there ia no raoveraentT If you try to cry, 
and there is no voice? If you try to t hink , and there is no 
thought? Only the fluttering, becoming more and more 
rapid, more and more intense, more and more suffocating. 
... A body invading your own, atom by atom, until you 
become one with it, and find it Nothing ... a sponge 
sucking out your being ... a small mist, a largo mist, a 
limitless mist, sweeping you away, away, away . . . into 
the fog of Eternity. . . . Where are you? . . . Where are 
you? . . . Whore are you? . . . Who are you? . . . Who were 
—you? . . .” 

Tick-lock! Tick-lock! Tick-lock! Tick - 

^"Lights! For God’s sake! Lights!" 

The room became flooded. 

Scared, blinded, everybody present looked round, while 
Mr. Qeeles, his voice now silent, watched them inscrutably 
from his corner. There wore a few moments of hysterical 
inactivity. Then, as the company emerged from temporary 
paralysis, the ridiculous counting, the absurd census, 
began. Sighs of relief filled the room. 

“Everybody hero?” 

“Yes, the lot!” 

“Thank God!” 

“Well, dammit, what did you expect?” 

“Whew, I never want to go through that again!” 
“Hallo, Todman! I’d quite made up my mind you were 
for it!” 

Todman laughed, and turned to Mr. Oeeles. 

“So you really were pulling our legs?” 

“I hope you will forgive me,” answered Mr. Geeles, 
“but you asked mo for an entertainment, you know.” 

"And you gave it to us!” conceded Todman, hand¬ 
somely. “Jolly good show!” 

Jake stretched, and kicked the footstool aside. 
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“Well, December and Christmas are over for me,” he 
yawned, “and I’m off to bed. I say, Pearse, any arrange¬ 
ment about getting me and my trunk to the station 
to-morrow?” 

“I can manage that, sir,” answered John Pearse. “See, 
I’m driving ilr. and Mrs. Robinson over for the 3.30, 
and there’ll just be room in the car for one more.” 



J. Jefferson Farjeon 

MURDER OVER DRAUGHTS 


I was following the pale-faced young man. I knew ho was 
pale because, twice, he paused and half-turned, as though 
undecided whether to continue his direction. lie walked 
unsteadily, and the second time he swayed. It was then 
that I noticed—being in a mood to notice things—that the 
top button of his waistcoat was missing. Yes, he certainly 
looked as though he were going through a bad time. 

But he kept on his way, and I kept on following him. I 
was not at all sure that he would reach his destination, 
wherever that might be; and W’hen he stepped abniptly 
off the pavement into the road without looking one way, 
let alone both, I was not even sure that lie W’ould reach 
the other side. But ho did. And, by the same miracle, so 
did I. 

“I give you just a hundred more yards, young man,” 
I thought. “By that time your legs will give under you!” 

Apparently ho thought the same, for after about fifty 
yards ho paused once more, took a breath, and walked 
into a restaurant. 

It was late for lunch, but I had not eaten, so—allowing 
him a minute starts—I went in after him. I confess it was 
not really food that attracted me. My interest in this pale 
young man, with a waistcoat button missing, was more 
intense than 1 had ever felt in diet. 

Ho was seated at a small table at the back of the shop. 
He did not seem to notice me as I approached and took 
a table near him. Ho did not seem to notice the waitress 
either, when she asked him for his order. She had to ask 
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him twice. He ordered just a cup of tea. I added an egg 
to mine. 

It was very quiet and we did not disturb the silence. As 
we were finishing—we finished together, for I in.stinc- 
tively kept pace with him in the restaurant as I had done 
outside—his eyes suddenly took on a curious ex])ression. 
They were fixed on a draughts board at the next empty 
table. The two last occupants of that table had evidently 
concluded their repast with a game. 

“Do you play draughts?” he asked. 

He was noticing me now. Possibly he had noticed me 
before. 

“I’m not a draughts fan,” I answered, “ but I know the 
moves.” 

“Will you have a game with me?” he went on. “I think 
it might—soothe me.” 

I nodded, and we moved to the table with the board. 

“I didn’t know draughts had a pacific effect,” I com¬ 
mented,, as we began arranging the pieces. 

“Oh, yes—if you’re keen,” he assured me. “And you 
can think while you play. I played hard during the war 
scare.” 

“Which one?” I inquired. 

“Eh?” He smiled faintly for an instant, then relapsed 
into solemnity as the pieces clicked into their allotted 
squares. 

“Have you had a scare to-day?” I asked. 

“Ghastly,” he answered. “Hallo, one piece missing. 
No, there it is.” 

“Suppose you toll me about it?” I suggested. 

“That’s what I’m going to do”, he responded, “while 
we play. This morning an old man was murdered in my 
boarding-house. I was nearly m\irdered myself. Which 
hand?” 

I took the news quietly. I was supposed to be soothing 
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him, and if I failed in that mission, I might lose the story. 
I did not mean to do that. 

“Left,” I said. 

Then you re white, and I begin,” he responded, opening 
his fist and giving me my piece. “The board stays as it is.” 

He moved. I replied to his move. He moved again, I 
replied again. 

“You mentioned that an old man had been murdered,” 
I reminded him. 

“Yes, so I did.” he answered, studying the board. “So 
I did. But that last move of yours. ... As a matter of 
fact, I was playing draughts with the poor old fellow 
when it occurred. In his room. Bed-sitting-room. Just 
under my own. Wo played regularly.” 

“Then I should have thought you'd had enough 
draughts for to-dayt” 

“No, you’re wrong. . . . Yes, that last move of yours 

. . . What! Oh, I was saying . . . Haven’t you ever been 

maddened by a dance tune that sticks in your head and 

won’t got The way to get rid of it is to—face the reaUty 
again.” 

He moved. 

“You know—play it on a gramophone record,” he said, 
“that sends it out of your mind.” 

“I see,” I answered. “And now you’re trying to send 
that other game of draughts out of your mind!” 

“That’s it. And talking. Before—I go out of mv own 
mind.” 

I moved. 

“Ha!” he exclaimed, galvanically. “Again!” 

“What is there about my moves that interests you so 
much!” I asked him. 

“Why—it’s a funny thing,” ho replied, “but do you 
know, this is just how that other game started. And then 
I played,piece—thumping it down just like that—as 
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we used to after making a good move—you see, I’m going 
to take two of your pieces for one of mine—and then the 
door opened.” 

He paused. His eyes were not on the board now, but on 
the wall. I gathered he was seeing that door open again. 

“And the game stopped?” I asked. 

“For the moment,” he nodded. 

“Who was it?’' 

“The fellow in the next room. I must tell you something 
about him, so you’ll understand. He’d been in a terribly 
nervy state lately. Working too hard. Not eating enough. 
Studying for some exam or other. You know—goes along 
the passage mumbling his lessons, and jump.s a mile if a 
door slams. Uncanny. ... It was about a week ago that 
I first wondered whether he was going off liis dot.” 

He paused again. 

“Sounds rather as though he was,” I remarked, to help 
him. “What did he want?” 

“He wanted us to stop playing draughts,” replied my 
companion. 

“Why?” 

“We made too much noise.” 

“I see. Thumping down your pieces when you made 
good moves?” 

“Yes. ‘How can I work?’ he exclaimed. I can never give 
you his voice. It didn’t seem human—even that time. 
‘How can I work? Yes, and I am working, while you^re 
playing! Day and night, day and night, day and night!’ 
We did play a lot, you know. I taught the old man the 
game—he was a poor, lonely old soul. But this follow from 
the next room exaggerated, of course, and ho went on 
exaggerating! ‘Thump, thump, thump,’ be cried, ‘then 
you pause. Then I wait for the next move. Then it doesn t 
come. Then I start reading again. Then it comes! Thump, 
thump, thump! My God, I’ll go out of my head!’ ” 
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My oonipanioii had said he could not provide the 
deniontetl fellow's voice, but he /rave a better imitation 
than he imagined. 1 could just picture that chap's pitiable 
condition. Once I was near a break-down myself. The 
slightest sound—a boot dropping—an errand boy whistl¬ 
ing—my brother brushing his teeth—would send pangs 
through me, and I would almost see red. . . . 

“What happened thent" I asked. 

“lie went back into his room,” answered my companion. 

“And you went on playing?” 

“How did you guevsst” 

“You mentioned that you stopped for the moment.” 

“Ah! You don’t miss things! Ye.s, we went on playing, 
after a whispered consultation. ‘Why should wo stop?’ 
said the old man. I don’t know why I keep on calling him 
tho old man. His name was Ganter. ‘Why should we stop?’ 
he said. ‘It's the only pleasure I have. I’m as poor as a 
church mouse, as you know, and 1 can’t afford amuse¬ 
ments.’ ‘We'll go on,’ I whispered back, ‘but we’ll play 

softly.’ So we didn’t thump any more. We moved_like 

this!” 

He stretched out his hand and made my obvious move 
for me. It took one of his pieces. Then, very quietly, he 
took two of mine. The pieces clicked on the board. For a 
minute we played in a sort of deathly silence, broken only 
by the faint clicking of the pieces. ... I watched him, as 
well as tho pieces. 

“And then, suddenly,” said my c.ompanion, “the door 
flew open and tho fellow was back again. His forehead was 
streaming. I’m sure he had a high temperature. Even if 
his forehead had been dry, l^is eyes would have shown it. 
They seemed to be burning up—with hato. 

“ ‘This is worse!’ he cried, ‘worse!’ 

‘“We’re being as quiet as wo can, sir,’ answered Mr. 
Ganter. 
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“ ‘That’s what I mean!’ shouted the fellow. His name 
was Smith. It’ll be in the papers. ‘That’s what I mean! 
Click, click, click! And then you whisper. Click! whisper! 
click! whisper! Do you know what you're doing to met 
I was reading just now, and I thought I was at my table, 
but I found I was here! 1 don't remember coming here! 
That’s what you're doing to me—you’re making my mind 
a blank, a blank! Making me do things without knowing 
I’m doing them! And all for a damn silly game! If you 
viuHt make sounds, why don’t you do something useful?’ 

“That made Mr. Canter wild. I’d never seen him Anld 
before. He was usually quite amiable and gentle. But he 
lost his wool thi.s time all right! ‘You’re impudent!’ ho 
screamed. Yes, really screamed. The housemaid heard him 
from below, and was scared stiff. ‘You’re impudent, sir! 
Go away! Do you hear, go away! For all your work, you 
have your fun, but I can’t even afford a cinema, and now 
I mustn’t play draughts! Neither loudly nor softly! Any 
more of your insolence, young man, and I'll have you 
thrown out of the house! Go away, go away, go away!’ 
Whew—that was a row, that was! It left them both 
weak!” 

My companion swallowed, then lowered his eyes to the 
board again. 

“Did Smith go?” I inquired. 

“He went,” nodded my companion. “After staring at 
us with his mouth open, like a fish, he went.” 

“And what did you do?” 

“We—continued with our game.” 

He made a move. For a change, it was a bad move. 
Now I took two of At« pieces for one of mine. 

“It left you weak, too, didn’t it?” I asked. 

He did not reply. Hia eyes were fixed on the board, but 
I wondered whether he saw the squares. For quite a while 
he sat motionless. 
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“Your move,” I reminded him. 

“Yes—my move,” lie murmured, moistening his lips. 
“That's what Ganter said. ‘Your tuovc.’ \Ve were near the 
end of the ^ame—and it was my move.” 

He raised his eyes. I re.ad in them that he was reliving 
the episode too tensely, and something of hi.s tenseness 
passed into me. We were reaching the climax of that fatal 
game of dnmghts, and it was all I could do to remember 
that we were at the back of a restaurant in the Strand, 
and not in a poor old man's bed*sitting-room in some 
cheap London boarding-house. With a dangerous neurotic 
on the other side of the wall, and a soared housemaid 
listening below at the foot of a staircase. The illusion was 
assisted by the emptiness of the restaurant. Owing to 
the lateness of the hour, wo had the place to ourselves. 

“yiiall 1 show you just how it happened?” asked my 
companion. 

“Provided you guarantee that I live after it,” I re¬ 
sponded. 

“Like this,” ho said. 

And he knocked the board over. 

“You mean ho came in and did that?” I inquired 
quietly. 

“No. I knocked it over myself,” ho answered. “I was 
upset. My hand was trembling. Sheer—clumsiness.” 

“I see. Y'es, of course. And that made a noise_” 

“That brought him back for the third time. Yes, my 
God, it brought him back! He came rushing in at us like 
a blind bull. Something had snapped. Snapped so com¬ 
pletely that ho didn’t remember anything about it after¬ 
wards. It was just a blank, he said—a red blank. He 
went for mo first. My throat. Have you ever felt a mad¬ 
man’s strength? I managed to wriggle myself free, but 
I wont down, and by the time I had picked myself up he 
was attacking the old man. . . . The old man crumpled 
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like a burst balloon. ... It was all over before I could 
separate them . . . strangled. . . . Well, that’s the story. 

He looked at me with sudden, almost speculative 
earnestness. 

“Just over a game of draughts!” he murmured. “Can 
you—imagine it?” 

“You’ve given me the story, but not the sequel.” 

“Sequel?” 

“Has Smith been arrested?” 

“Yes.” 

“What does he say?” • 

“I’ve told you. He remembers nothing. That’s perfectly 
true.” 

“I’m sure it is. One could quote plenty of similar cases. 
And he’ll be condemned on your evidence. The rqpe or 
Broadmoor. Poor devil.” 

He looked at me again. All at once his expression 
changed. 

“There’s a question you want to put,” he said. 

“Yes, what was your motive!’^ I asked. 

He slipped his hand in his pocket, and brought out a 
fat wad of notes. 

“Ganter wasn’t poor,” he answered. “I’d found that 
out. And Smith provided the way. I did what Smith ■ 
might have done. . . . Well, I saw you follow me in. . • • 
Is one allowed to play draughts in prison?” 

He put out his hands, and I put on the bracelets. 
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“T 

1 wonder where Mr. WainwTipht's gone!*’ said Mrs. 
Maytou. 

It didn't matter to her in the least where he had pone. 
AH that mattered in regard to her second floor back was 
that he paid his three guineas a week regularly for hoard 
and lodging, baths extra. But life—and particularly 
evening life was notoriously dull in her boarding-house, 

and o\ery now and again one tried to whip up a little 
interest. 

“Did he got” asked Monty Smith. 

It didn’t matter to him, cither, but he was as polite as 

he was pale, and he always did his best to keep any ball 
rolling. 

I thought I heard the front door close,” answered Mrs, 
Mayton. 

“Perhaps ho went out to post a letter,” suggested 

Miss Wicks, without pausing in her knitting. She had 

knitted for seventy years, and looked good for another 
seventy. 

“Or perhaps it wasn’t him at all,” added Bella Randall. 
Bella was the boarding-house lovely, but no-one had 
taken advantage of the fact. 

“You mean, it might have been someone else?” inquired 
Mrs. Mayton. 

“Yes,” agreed Bella. 

They all considered the alternative earnestly. Mr. Cal- 

throp, coming suddenly out of a middle-aged doze, joined 

in the thinking without any idea what he was thinking 
about. 
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“Perhaps it was Mr. Penbury,” said Mrs. Mayton, at 
last. “He’s always popping in and out.” 

But it was not Mr. Penbury, for that rather eccentric 
individual walked into the drawing-room a moment 
later. 

His arrival interrupted the conversation, and the com¬ 
pany reverted to silence. Penbury always had a chilling 
effect. He possessed a brain, and since no-one understood 
it when he used it, it was resented. But Mrs. Mayton never 
allowed more than three minutes to go by without a word; 
and so, when the new silence had reached its allotted 
span, she turned to Penbury and asked, 

“Was that Mr. Wainwright who went out a little time 
ago?” 

Penbury looked at her oddly. 

“What makes you ask that?” he said. 

“Well, I was just wondering.” 

“I see,” answered Penbury .slowly. The atmosphere 
seemed to tighten, but Miss Wicks wont on knitting. “And 
are you all wondering?” 

“We decided perhaps he’d gohe out to post a letter,” 
murmured Bella. 

“No, Wainwright hasn’t gone out to post a letter,” 
responded Penbury. “He’s dead.” 

The effect was instantaneous and galvanic. Bella gave 
a tiny shriek. Mrs. Mayton’s eyes became two startled 
glass marbles. Monty Smith opened his mouth and kept 
it open. Mr. Calthrop, in a split second, lost all inclina¬ 
tion to doze. Miss Wicks looked definitely interested, 
though she did not stop knitting. That meant nothing, 
however. She had promised to knit at her funeral. 

“Dead?” gasped Mr. Calthrop. 

“Dead,” repeated Penbury. “He is lying on the floor of 
his room. He is rather a nasty mess.” 

Monty leapt up, and then sat down again. 
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' You—you don't mean-he ^ilped. 

"That is exactly what 1 mean," replied Pcnbury. 

There had been countless silences in Mrs, Mayton's 
drawing-room, but never a silence like this one. Miss 
Wicks broke it. 

“Shouldn’t the police be sent for?" she suggested. 

“The police have already been sent for," said Penbury. 
“I 'phoned the station just before coming into the room." 

“God bless my soul!" said Mr. Calthrop. 

“llow long—that is—when do you expect-?" stam¬ 

mered Monty. 

“The police? I should say in two or three minutes," 
resiiondcd l*eubury. Ilis voice suddenly shed its cynicism 
and became practical. “Shall we try and make use of 
these two or three minutes? We shall all be questioned, 
ami perhaps wo can clear uj) a little ground before they 
arrive." 

Mr. Calthrop bridled. 

“But this is nothing to do with any of us, sir!" he 
exclaimed. 

“The police will not necessarily accept our word for it,” 
answered Penbury. “That is why I propose that wo con¬ 
sider our alibis in advance. I am not a doctor, but I esti¬ 
mate from my brief examination of the body that it has 
not been dead more than an hour. It could not, of course, 
be more than an hour and a half", he went on, glancing 
at the clock, “since it is now ten past nine, and at twenty 
to eight we saw him leave the dining-room for his bed¬ 
room-” 

“How do you know he went to his bedroom?" inter¬ 
rupted Miss Wicks. 

“Because, having a headache, I followed him upstairs 
to go to mine for some aspirin, and my room is imme¬ 
diately opposite his," Penbury explained. “Now, if my 
assumption is correct, he was killed between ten minutes 
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past eight and ten minutes past nine, so anyone who can 
prove that he or she has remained in this room during all 
that time should have no worry.” 

He looked around inquiringly. 

“We’ve all been out of the room,” Sliss Wicks announced 
for the company. 

“That is unfortunate,” murmured Penbury. 

“But so have you!’'"’ exclaimed Monty, with nervous 
aggression. 

“Yes—so I have,” replied Penbury. “Then let me give 
my alibi first. At twenty minutes to eight I followed 
WainwTight up to the second floor. Before going into his 
room he made an odd remark which—in the circum¬ 
stances—is worth repeating. ‘There’s somebody in this 
house who d«^esn’t like me very much,’ ho said. ‘Only 
one!’ I answered. ‘You’re luckier than I am.’ Then he 
went into his room, and that was the last time I saw Iiim 
alive. I went into my room. I took two aspirin tablets. I 
went into the bathroom to wash them down with a drink 
of water. By the way, my water-bottle again needs filling, 
Mrs. Mayton. Then as my head was still bad, I thought a 
stroll would 1>e^^ good idea, and I went out. I kept out 
till—approximately—nine o’clock. Then I came back. 
The door you heard closing, Mrs. Mayton, was not Wain- 
wright going out. It was me coming in.” 

“Wait a moment!” ejaculated Bella. 

“Yest” 

“How did you know Mrs. Mayton heard the front door 
close? You weren’t here!” 

Penbury regarded her with interest and respect. 

“Intelligent,” he murmured. 

“Now, then, don’t take too long thinking of an 
answer!” glared Mr. Calthrop. 

“I don’t need any time at all to think of an answer,” 
retorted Penbury, “ I know because I listened outside the 
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door. Hut may I dnish my statement in my own way? 
Thank yo\i! As I say, I came l)ack. I wont uj) to my 
room." lie pavised. “On the tloor I found a handkerchief. 
It wasn't mine. It hadn't been there when I left. I won¬ 
dered whether it was Wainwrijrht's—whether he'd been 
poking around. I went into his room to ask if the hand¬ 
kerchief was his. I found him lying on the ground near 
his bed. Dres.sed, of course. On his back. Head tow’ards 
the window, one arm stretched towanls the fireplace. 
Stabbed through the heart. Hut no sign of what he'd been 
stabbed with. ... It looks to me a small wound, but deep. 
It fo»md the sj>ot all rigid. . . . The window was closed and 
fastened. Whoever did it entered through the door. I left 
the room and locked the door. I knew no-one should go 
in again till the police and police-doctor turned up. I 
decided to make sure that no-one did. I came down. The 
telephone, as you know, is in the dining-room. Most 
inconvenient. It should bo in the hall. Passing the 
drawing-room door I listened, to hear what you all were 
talking about. I heard Mrs. Mayton say, ‘ I wonder whore 
Mr. Wainwright's gone?’ You, Smith, answered, ‘Did ho 
go?’ And Mrs.,Mayton replied, ‘I thought I heard the 
front door close’. Then I went into the dining-room and 
telephoned the police. And then I joined you.” 

Flushed and emotional, Mrs. Mayton challenged him. 

“Why did you sit here for three minutes without tolling 
us?” she demanded. ■ 

*‘I was watching you,” answered Penbury, coolly. 

* "Well, I call that a rotten alibi!” exclaimed Mr. 
Calthrop. "Who’s to prove you wore out all that 
time?” 

"At half-past eight I had a cup of coffee at the coffee- 
stall in Junkers Street,” replied Penbury. "That’s over a 
mile away. It’s not proof, I admit, but they know me 
there, you see, and it may help. Well, who’s next?” 
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“I am,” said Bella. *‘1 left the room to blow my nose. 

I went to my room for a handkerchief. And here it is/” 
she concluded, producing it triumphantly. 

“How long were you out of the room!” pressed Penbury. 

“Fire minutes, I should say,” she answered. 

“A long time to get a handkerchief?” 

“Perhaps. But I not only blew my nose, I powdered it.” 

“That sounds good enough,” admitted Penbury. 
“Would you oblige next, Mr. Calthrop? We all know you 
walk in your sleep. A week ago you walked into my room, 
didn’t you. Have you lost a handkerchief?” 

Mr. Calthrop glared. 

“What the devil are you implying?” he exclaimed. 

“Has Mr. Calthrop dozed during the past hour?” 
pressed Penbury. 

“Suppose I have?” he cried. “What—what damned 
rubbish! Did I leave this room without knowing it, and 
kill WainuTight for—for no reason at all during forty 
winks?” He swallowed, and calmed down. “I left the 
room, sir, about twenty minutes ago to fetch the evening 
paper from the dining-room to do the cross-word puzzle!” 
He tapped it, viciously. “Here it is!” 

Penbury shrugged his shoulders. 

“I should be the last person to refute such an emphatic 
statement,” he said, “but let mo suggest that you give 
the statement to the police with slightly less emphasis. 
Mr. Smith?” 

Monty Smith had followed the conversation anxiously, 
and he had his story ready. He had rehearsed it three 
times in his mind, and he was not going to make Mr. 
Calthrop’s mistake. Speaking slowly and carefully—he 
knew that if he spoke fast he would stutter—he answered, 

“This is why I left the room. I suddenly remembered 
that I’d forgotten to return Mr. Wainwright’s latch-key. 
He’d lent it to me this afternoon, when I lost mine. But 
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when 1 as far as the first rtoor I met Jlrs. Slayton, 
who nskeii ino to help her with the curtain of the landing 
wijidow. It had come olT some of its hooks. I did so and 
then retnriUMl to the drawing-room with her. You'll 
remember, all of you, that we returned together.’' 

“That’s right,” nod<led Mrs. Slayton. ‘‘.iViid the reason 
1 went out was to fix the curtain.” 

Penbury looked at Monty hard. 

“What about that latch-keyr’ he demanded. 

“Eh? Oh, of course,” jerked Monty. “The curtain put 
it out of my mind. I came down with it still in my pocket.” 

“Then you’ve got it now?” 

"Yes.” 

“And you didn't go up to his room?” 

“No! Thank goodness! I’ve just said so, haven't I?” 

Penbury shrugged his shoulder.s again. Ho did not 
seem satisfied. Hut he turned now to Miss Wicks, and 
the old lady incjuired, while her needles moved busily. 

"My turn?” 

“If you’ll bo so good,” answered Penbury. “Just as a 
matter of form.” 

“Y’’es, I (juite understand,” she replied, snpUng. “There’s 
no need to apologize. Well, I left the dmwing-room to 
fetch some knitting needles. The steel ones I’m using now. 
My room, as of course you know, is also on the second 
floor, the little side-room, and after I’d got the needles I 
was just about to come down when I heard Mr. Wain* 
Wright’s cough-” 

“What! You heard him cough?” interrupted Penbury. 
“What time was that?” 

“Just before nine, I think it was,” said Miss Wicks. 
“Oh, that irritating cough! How it gets on one’s nerves, 
doesn’t it? Or I should say, how it did get on one’s nerves. 
Morning, noon and night. And he wouldn’t do anything 
for it. Enough to send one mad.” 
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She paused. The tense atmosphere grew suddenly 
tenser. 

“Go on,” murmured Peubury. 

“I'm going on,” answered Miss Wicks. “Why nott 
Your door was open, Mr. Penbury, and I went in to ask 
if we couldn’t do something about it. But you were out. 
You’ve just told us where. And suddenly, when I heard 
Mr. Wainwright coughing again across the passage—that 
awful clicking sound it alway.s ended with—well, I felt 
I couldn't stand it any more, and I was knocking at iiis 
door almost before I knew it. It was my handkerchief you 
found in your room, Mr. Penbury. I must have dropped 
it there.” 

She paused again. Again Penbury murmured, 

“Go on.” 

She turned on him with sudden ferocity. Mr. Calthrop 
nearly jumped out of his chair. Monty felt perspiration 
dripping down his neck. Bella twin.ed her fingers together 
to prevent herself from shrieking. Mrs. Mayton sat rigid. 

“Will you stop interrupting?” shouted the old woman. 

Penbury moistened liis lips. For a few moments Miss 
Wicks knitted rapidly, the steel points of the needles 
making the only sound in the room. They seemed to be 
doing a venomous dance. Then she continued, in a queer 
hard voice. 

“‘Come in,’ called Mr. Wainwright. ‘I’m coming in,’ I 
called back. And I went in. And there he stood s miling at 
me. ‘You haven’t come to complain of my cough again, 
have you?’ he asked. ‘No,’ I answered. ‘I’ve come to cure 
it.’ And I plunged a steel knitting-needle into his heart— 
like this!” 

She stretched out a bony hand, and, with amazing 
strength, stabbed a cushion. 

The next instant there came a knocking on the front 
door. “The police!” gasped Mi*. Calthrop. But no-one 
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ino\'od. With tense ears thev listened to the maid ascend- 

% 

in<i from the basement, they heard the front door open, 
they heard footsteps entering. . . . 

A moment later they heard Mr. Wainwright'S cough. 
“Yes, and I heard it when he went out ten minutes 
ago,” smiled Miss Wicks. “But thank you very much 
indeed, Mr. Penbury. I was as bored as the rest of them.” 
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Beneath the shade of some feathery trees two men sat 
on a stone seat. One was a nondescript youth, dressed in 
a rather neglected white uniform. He was obviously ill at 
ease, and his manner was nervously apologetic. He smoked 
cigarettes, one after the other, making them himself with 
deft twirls of his yellow-stained fingers. His lack of dis¬ 
tinction was cruelly emphasized by the impressive appear¬ 
ance of his companion, who was a man at the end of 
middle age, about sixty, with a lean, erect body and a 
masterful face. His hair was jet black; but his short 
pointed beard and heavy moustache were white, and his 
bushy eyebrows were grey. 

Above them was a cloudless sky, yellow with heat. A few 
yards away from the patch of shade the two men shared 
was the double track of a railroad, with the whitew^ashed 
buildings of a station beyond. 

A long train slid into the station; the locomotive stopped 
under a tall circular tank; negro Pullman conductors put 
steps against the car platforms. A handcart filled with 
blocks of ice was wheeled along the train, and the Pull¬ 
man conductors fed dripping ch unks into the mouths of 
the air-conditioning plant. A few passengers alighted and 
strolled about. Most of them preferred to remain in the 
cool, dust-free Pullmans. 

A gentle, hot wind bustled little puffs of sand across 
the desert that surrounded the tiny town which provided 
an excuse for the station. 


^ From Mr. Buekby u Not at Homo. 
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Tlio two niPii on the seat attracted the attention of 
several passenjrers. 

‘■'I hat ohi jruy's "ot a fine face,” said a man in the club 
ear, ‘’seein.s kind of familiar." 

The old man was examining a long cigar, a pale brown 
cylinder, irregularly blotched with patches of soft green. 

“You should smoko cigars,*’ he said to the youth beside 
him. “A cigar is one of the great pleasures of life; probably 
the greatest pleasure in life." Ue paused, and then added: 
“Yes—without doubt it is the greatest pleasure." 

The young man nodded gravely, and the other con¬ 
tinued, speaking slowly in his rich voice: 

“You must observe, 1 beg of you, a correct and 
respectful ritual in the smoking of a cigar. You eannot 
derive any depth of satisfaction from those fleeting 
things called cigarette.s. They arc mere stop-gaps in 
experience; a hasty snatch to slake an appetite as yet 
unformed. Tobacco is a sacred gift, and wo should enjoy 
it only in its most exalted form. It is curious that in lands 
le.ss happy than our.s, cigars are regarded by those who do 
not smoke them ns symbols of brutal oppression. Perhaps 
it is envy that invests them with political significance. 

“Now ob.scrvc, my young friend, that an Havana cigar 
is of all the works of man the most noble. When you pre¬ 
pare to smoke an Havana, you should crack the end. 
Other cigars should be properly pierced. You will rcraom- 
ber having had this lossou from me in tho art of smoking. 
It is something 1 am proud to pass on. Chance has made 
you tho recipient." 

“I—I am deeply honoured," stammered the youth. 

“Do not, pray, be misled in tho matter of piercing a 
cigar," the old man proceeded. “Permit the superficial 
sleek magnificence of a silver or even a gold piercer to 
leave you unimpressed. Tho abrupt plunge into tho end 
of a cigar of a sharp tongue of metal—ah! my friend, that 
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is cruelty. It is wrong, barbarous!—an irreverent approach 
to the act of lighting. Kow, first obtain a wooden match. 
See: the square-cut end of that wooden match should be 
pressed, ever so delicately—so—against the cigar. It will 
make an even, square-shaped incision. Kow, shake the 
dust gently from that aperture; and then blow from the 
other end.” 

The young man nodded and watched attentively. 

‘‘A further precaution in the lighting: do not, I charge 
you, be content with one match only. A cigar should, like 
a human body, be broken in by degrees to a change of 
temperature. Allow it to enjoy the introduction of some 
preliminary warmth: a flame from your first match held 
at a little distance from the end is the correct procedure. 
Then permit the match to burn down to the butt, and 
strike another. With your second match you may light a 
little of the end of the cigar; with your third, continue the 
process. Then blow lightly upon the few patches that have 
become ignited. Finally, with your fourth match take the 
cigar in your mouth, hold the flame a little above the end, 
and draw, so that the flame may leap down gladly to 
complete the process of ignition, like an ardent mistress 
leaping from a balcony to the aims of her lover. 

“There, my friend, you have the only civilized way of 
lighting a cigar.” 

The old man leant back against the seat and expelled a 
cloud of fragrant smoke. “Yes,” he mused, “you may try 
everything once, but a cigar overpasses all the pleasures 
and triumphs and the little feverish excitements that 
other people mistake for life and adventure. Notliing like 
a cigar.” 

The young man rolled another cigarette and lit it from 
the glowing butt of his last. 

The old man smoked on. The bell of the locomotive 
began to clang. The Pullman porters shouted, “’Bord”. 
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Passciiuers flocked back. The steps of the cars were drawn 
up, and with its bell still tolling the train pulled out. A 
cloud of sand and dust trailed after it. The loungers wdio 
had drifted into the station went back to their various 
nooks to sleep. The chief event of the morning was over. 
The .station and town slumbered again, and the old man 
on the seat had nearly finished his cigar. 

He glanced at it regretfully, and then said: 

“Always leave the last inch. Cast it away. It is like the 
la.st bitter dregs of life: leave pleasures in their prime, 
my friend.” 

The young man nodded. lie lit another cigarette. 

“And how many cigarettes have you smoked?” asked 
the old man. 

“Twelve,” was the reply. 

The old man sighed. “Twelve cigarettes,” he said. 
“Twelve brief, unsatisfactory flashes of imitation plea¬ 
sure, while I have enjoyed the greatest pleasure of all.” 

He drew' once more on the cigar; allowed the smoke to 
trickle tlirough his nostrils, and then flung away the butt. 

The young man stood up and threw away his cigarette. 

“If you are ready, sir,” he said politely. 

“Perfectly,” answered the old man rising. 

They walked tow’ards a squat white building near the 
station. 

“Have you any special wishes, sir?” enquired the young 
man. 

“No,” was the reply. “There will be no bandaging, of 
course.” 

“Not if you w’ish it.” 

“Thank you. Your courtesy has been perfect, and I 
greatly appreciate your indulgence.” 

“It was a privilege, my dear sir.” The young man 
coughed, and then added, “We were proposing to arrange 
matters over there, sir, if that will bo convenient.” 
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“That will suit me admirably.” 

And a few minutes later the young man asked: 

“Is there anything you would care to sayt” 

The old man, calmly regardin g the firing party drawn 
up in front of him, replied: 

“No. It is both absurd and undignified to express regrets 
over the butt end.” 

The young man gave three sharp orders. 

The crack of rifle-fire woke the little town for a few 
minutes. 

At the next stop, over three hundred miles away at a 
frontier city, the passengers in the train got newspapers 
printed in their own language, and headlines informed 
them that another revolutionary leader had been shot in 
the country they had just left. A smudgy portrait on the 
front page caused a man in the club car to say: 

“That was the old guy we saw on the seat way back in 
that one-horse town in the desert. I reckoned he was 
somebody.” 

He took a cigar from his breast pocket, bit off the end, 
spat it out, and added: 

“I guess those dagos’ll never be civilized.” 
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PEOPLE LIKE BENSTEAD 


]\Ir. Lemuel Parkiu was trying to drill into the heads 
of the fourth form at Bannister's some appreciation of the 
glories of Shakespeare's sonnets, when he-passed bis 
memorable judgement on Benstead and for the first time 
the school heard of “our Sara”. 

“Benstead, who wrote the poem we're studying?” 

Benstead. a big, heavy boy at the back of the class, 
went riHl in the face, stammered, and finally said 
not liing. 

‘‘Tell him, Barton,” said Mr. Parkin. 

Barton’s whole life was bound up with amateur photo¬ 
graphy. Ilis ambition was to open a chemist’s shop, with 
a dark room at the back, and unlimited quantities of 
developing and fixing apparatus at his disposal. His father 
was a solicitor, the chief solicitor in Woodbridge, and 
would have preferred his mind to run on bigger things. 
Nevertheless, Barton rose to the occasion. 

“tShakespeare, sir.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Parkin; “thank you. And now, 
Benstead, do you know w’hat it means?” 

The unfortunate Benstead replied weakly, “I don’t 
know, sir.” As every eye was turned on him, ho added 
something under his breath. 

“What’s that?” snapped Mr. Parkin. 

Benstead was no coward. “I said, sir, ‘wait till our Sam 
comes to Bannister’s’.” 

“And who, as you beautifully put it, mav ‘our Sam’ 

ber’ 
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“Sam is my young brother,” Benstead replied stoutly. 
“He's coming to Bannister’s next term, sir. He's a wonder, 
our Sam is. He’ll know the answer to everything.” A 
smile came over Benstead’s face as he thought of the 
greatness of Sam’s intellect. 

“M’m,” said Mr. Parkin. “Perhaps so. And perhaps not. 
But it’s you we’re concerned with at the moment, my 
young friend. And I’m afraid that you, whatever this boy- 
wonder of the Benstead family is like, will never under¬ 
stand Shakespeare. No, the deeper emotions, the pro- 
founder feelings, are beyond the comprehension of people 
like you.” 

So, under this judgement, Benstead was to pass his life. 

The fellows at Bannister’s heard a good deal about 
Sam after that. Benstead was for ever talking about him, 
and always with a light in his eye. He came up with a 
terrific reputation. 

And he turned out to be everything his brother had 
said, and something more. In addition to taking all the 
school prizes, and an open scholarship at Balliol, he had 
a remarkable talent, which Benstead had never men¬ 
tioned, for waggling his ears. When in satisfactory train¬ 
ing, they’d practically shako hands at the back of his head. 
This went quite a long way to neutralize the unpopu¬ 
larity his intellectual brilliance might have aroused, though 
his position in the estimate of fellow-Bannidters was badly 
shaken when he declined, one summer afternoon, to turn 
out for the eleven on the ground that he bad some 
scholarship reading to do. 

“He’s quite right,” said Benstead loyally. “It’d never 
do to risk his chances.” He was talking to Barton, 
with whom be had left Bannister’s a couple of terms 
before. 

“Ho might have thought of the school before himself 
for once,” grumbled Barton. 
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“Well, your father thinks he’s the most brilliant chap 
Uaiinistei's has ever had,” urged Benstead. 

“il'iii, that's because he's peeved at having to fork out 
to oi)en this shoj) of mine,” said Barton. “Look here, 
Bcnstca<l, you think too much of that brother of yours, 
clever as he is. Think about yourself for a bit. One of 
these days you'll wake up, and there'll be the devil of an 
eye-opener then.” 

Benstead's travels began about this time, llis father, an 
excellent dentist with a slight squint, had once drawn the 
tooth of the managing director of one of the big stores 
in Oxford Street, and thought it would be a good thing for 
his son to become a buyer. Benstead was extremely keen, 
and went behind the counter to gain experience. He gained 
a lot of experience, migrating doggedly from one part of 
the store to another, finishing up with a brief period in 
the basement among the pans and bru.shes, after w’hich 
ho left for a somewhat smaller establishment further east. 
It was about this time that Sam won a scholarship to 
Oxford, and many pleasant things were said about him 
at the Bannister prize-giving that year. Benstead was 
there, of course, button-holiug everybody, and saying, “I 
told you our Sam was a wonder, didn’t I! .iViul he hasn’t 
finished yet; no, not by a long chalk”. 

He hadn’t either. President of the Union—a first in 
Greats, even an All Souls FelloAvship: ho took these things 
in his stride. Benstead was striding along too,—from shop 
to shop. Having spent a reasonable time in the basement 
of his newest place among the pans and brushes, ho was 
looking round for a new berth. His father, it seemed, had 
pulled the teeth of people, or had relatives who had 
pulled the teeth of people, or had pulled the teeth of 
people who had relatives in most parts of England, and 
gave it as his opinion that there w'as a more promising 
future for buyers in the country than in Loudon. He could 
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pull strings as well as teeth, and Benstead one fine day 
found himself gaining experience in a large store in Man¬ 
chester. It took him about ten months to get into the 
basement in Manchester and about another two to get out. 

Sam, meanwhile, was justifying Mr. Barton’s liigh 
opinion. He was gaining some fame and money as a 
j)romising young lawyer, and at local political garden 
parties was becoming known as a man to be watched. 
During this time his brother was adding considerably to 
his knowledge of the larger cities of England, moving 
from place to place with a certain regularity. Then, just 
as the supply of these cities was on the point of being 
exhausted, his father died rather suddenly three months 
after his mother, and left him two thousand five hundred 
pounds. 

After losing hi.s last job he sat in front of the unswept 
hearth of th*e smoking-room of a bleak hotel in the north 
of Yorksliire, and Woodbridge, so near London, where 
Sam still lived, seemed to him very attractive. The thought 
of Barton returned to him. He’d almost forgotten Barton’s 
dark prophecy concerning Sam. Barton, too, was still in 
Woodbridge, and doing very well, judging from the buxorn 
appearance of his family the last time Benstead had seen 
them. He himself had never married. He’d had no money. 
Sam had never married, either. He'd had no time. But 
Benstead had money now. He decided to take a shop 
himself. 

At the other end of Woodbridge from Barton’s splendid 
establishment, there was another and smaller chemist’s 
and x>hotographer8. It was this that Benstead bought. 
There seemed undoubtedly enough trade in the village 
for two, because Barton was planning to extend his own 
shop across another plate-glass front. Sam, however, 
wasn’t encouraging. He said Barton wouldn’t like the 
competition. Benstead assured him happily that Barton 
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w;it> \cry decent about it. Then Sam said empliatically 
that, whatever Barton felt about it, Barton's father, the 
solicitor, wouldn't like it and didn’t like it. But Barton 
himself was friendly, and made Beustead happy by talk¬ 
ing about Sam. 

“The party neeils men like Sam,” he would .say, of an 
evening, as they strolled over the village green. “Mark my 
words, he’ll be given a constituency before long.” 

“Do you really think so?” said Benstead. 

“But It’s expensive,” Barton went on. “Still, Sam’s 
rich enough. Why, the cases my old man alone gives him 
hiust bring in a couple of thousand a year.” 

The odd thing is that Bcnstcad’s shop flourished. Per¬ 
haps i)eopIe liked him. Perhaps, after all, he had qualities 
j\Ir. Parkifi had failed to discern. Anyhow, the shop 
flourished, until he fell ill, and was out of action for six 
months. Things went wrong, wholesalers showed increas¬ 
ing reluctance t(^ trade with him, and Clacton’s called in 
a three months’ credit after thirty days, just at the time 
that Barton advertised in the local paper for an additional 
cashier. 

Benstead walked up the hill to his brother’s fine white 
hoii.se to talk the matter-'over with him. Ho found Sam 
in the library. Sam was older and greyer now; so, for that 
matter, was Benstead. 

“Yes, yes,” said Sam impatiently. “But I don’t see 
w'bat I can do. Clacton’s are within their rights. You 
wouldn’t stand a chance in court.” 

“Trade’s not good,” he added. “Even Barton isn’t 
doing too well.” 

Benstead was surprised at this. “But I thought he 
wanted another cashier,” he said. 

“So ho does,” Sam admitted. “But that doesn’t mean 
he’s coining money,” He got up and walked to the win¬ 
dow. “Old Barton’s quite worried about it. He was talk- 
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ing to me only yesterday. And till a few months ago—till 
you came—profits were rising every week.” 

“I’m sorry about Barton,” said Benstead. “Still I must 
admit he’s never seemed at all anxious to me. Perhaps his 
father’s just fussing.” He got up and walked towards the 
window. “Look here” he said, suddenly facing his brother. 
“You couldn’t lend me £500 for a few weeks, could you?” 

There was a little silence. Sam tapped his glasses on his 
thumb-nail, and then spoke. “I was never in favour of 
that shop of yours,” he said. “I don’t think you’re fitted 
for responsibility and that sort of thing. You’d be happier 
with the weight of that off your shoulders. Now, Barton 
hasn’t got that cashier yet. He’d give the job to yon like 
a shot if I spoke the word.” ^ 

A remarkable thing happened. For the first, time in yis 
life Benstead wa.s angry \sith his brother, “^m, how can 
you possibly suggest such a thing? Barton was in the same, 
form ^vith me at Bannister’s. It’d be too humiliating,” 

“On the contrary,” urged Sam—and he really did seeiit 
to be urging him. “The fact that ’you knew Barton at'" 
school makes it all the better. You yourself have always 
said what a decent chap he is. I’m pretty thick with his 
old man. I’d keep an eye on your interests.” 

Benstead was quite flushed. “It’s the most insulting 
thing I’ve ever heard,” he said. “I ma^ that shop go. It’s 
the only thing I ever have made go. Tft only success I’ve 
known.” 

“But it’s failing,” Sam pointed out. 

“That’s because I’ve been ill. I’m better now. I could 
pull it round in a few weeks.” 

“Well, there’s my advice,” said Sam. “Tliink it over. 
I’ve been offered a constituency.” 

Even then, Benstead’s face changed, as it had changed 
so many years before in school. “But that’s magnificent,” 
he cried. “Of course you’ll accept?” 
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"I don’t know,” t?ain replied thoughtfully. “Nursing a 
eonstituenoy's a job for luillionaires. I daresay old Barton 
ei)uld get me some backing. Nobody else would.” Sam 
looked at Ins brother curiously. 

There was another silence. Then Benstead said, “That 
plan of yours—I’ll think it over”. 


For once, Sam’.s smile almost rivalled Benstead's. “I 


knew you wo\ildn't let silly j)ride stand in the way of your 
own best interests.” 


A few nights later Benstead was walking over the Green 
with Barton, settling the details of his wages. Then Barton 
mentioneil that his father was supporting Sam’s candida¬ 
ture. 


“That’s the be.st news.I’vo heard for years,” Benstead 
exclaimed. “The country needs men like our Sam. He 
knows the answer to everything. Where should 1 be with¬ 
out him? Carrying on that wretched little shop in misery 
and poverty, instead of using it sensibly a.s one of your 
warohou.ses. He’s a grand chap, our Sam is.” 

Barton looked at him almost contemptuously. “He 
didn’t do it entirebj for your sake,” he said. 

“Why should ho?” asked Benstead quickly. There was 
j»i8t the least shade of regret in his voice. “I know our 
Sam isn’t like that. I knew it before ho wont to school. 
But what dilTerenco does it make? He’s my brother—ray 
young brother.” 


Barton looked at him sharply, and saw his face, In the 
gathering gloom, transfigured by the splendour of Sam’s 
opportunity. 
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HIGH FINANCE 


Now, as this is the story of two down-and-outs in the 
streets of London, you may not think the title “High 
Finance” very suitable; and yet it’s the very backbone of 
the tale. 

But let me say at first that it’s not a sad story. In fact 
it ends so happily that I can describe my two outcasts 
in their woeful condition, without any compunction at all 
—I don’t mind how much I bring tears of sympathy to 
your eyes. But they were pitiful spectacles, all the same. 
Just look at Mrs. Ellen Catheryne Dupont for instance. 
Her boots, which are coming to pieces, are not even a pair; 
probably they’re the pick of two pairs I suppose; while as 
to her hat, goodness knows what its shape was origina- 
ally, but now it just fiope. And because it’s been raining 
for some hours, water drips from its frayed edge, and 
Ellen Catheryne has hard work to keep it off the matches 
she carries on her tray. 

Well, she’s bad enough in all conscience, but just take 
a look at Charles Edward Vayne. The first thing you’d 
notice about him is that he’s blind. It says so on a board 
that hangs round his neck, but you don’t need that—you 
know it as soon as you look at him. And secondly you see 
that, though his boots are better than Mrs. Dupont’s, 
being of stouter build, his hat is even worse. But Charles 
Edward doesn’t care if the water does drip from its 
brim, because he carries nothing perishable as the lady 
does. His tin mug will be none the worse for a dose of 
rain. "" 
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Woll, thero they arc. our two derelicts, and if yon 
watched them for a while, which you might do out of 
curiosity if it wasn't raining so hard, you’d see that, 
though Charles never moves from his particular spot, 
Ellen changes from his left side to his right according to 
which direction the most passers-by are coming from. 
Her object in this restless business is clear—she hopes to 
intercept a penny or two. She looks ai)pealingly at some 
man, and he drops tuppence in her tray whether he 
wants matches or not—b>it after that he walks past 
Charles Edward, thinking that theio's a limit even to 
charity. 

And you mustn’t think that Charles doesn't know 
what she’s doing; for his hearing is acute, and every 
^iTlu^ she changes station, Charles screws up his lips, 
blows out his cheeks like a balloon, and follows her 
footsteps with his blind eyes just as though he could 
see. 

Now you may have the idea that Mrs. Ellon Catheryne 
Dupont was a mean soul to take advantage of a blind man 
like that; but if revenge is over permissible, she liad some 
cause to snatch any odd copi)or that she could divert from 
Mr. Vayne’s tin. And any way he collected far more 
money than she did. You see it was this way. Once upon 
a time Mrs. Dupont was a rich young widow. Of course 
it was the first time she’d over been that, and the first 
time she’d ever had a groat deal of money that she could 
do what she liked with; whereas Charles Edward Vayne 
was a financier. I don’t mean one of those uninteresting 
people who have an oflico in the City and dino with the 
Lord Mayor, but the kind of financier who engages the 
whole floor of a fashionable hotel whose corridors are 
filled with titled gentlemen anxious to lend the lustre 
of their names to his various Boards. And, given that 
combination of a wealthy and inexperienced young widow, 
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vrith a gentleman of Mr. Vayne’s undoubted attainments, 
you see the result. ... I mean somebody's got to pay for 
the ’n'hole floor of a luxurious Hotel. . . . 

But let’s just listen to them, that pouring wet day, 
when the streets looked as clean as a stewed bone, the 
gutters gurgled, and umbrellas brushed against Ellen’s 
indigoant and flopping hat. 

“If it hadn’t been for you”, she said, “I’d be sitting 
by my fire in Park Lane and dropping a shilling into your 
box as I passed!” 

Of course, Charles, who’d always been a stickler for 
accuracy, pointed out the impossibility of being in two 
places at the same time; but Ellen went on—“When I 
walked out of your office twenty years ago, I hoped you’d 
go to prison. I hoped you’d end up in the gutter—and 
you’ve done both!” 

“And yet”, he said quietly, “you wouldn’t be content 
with four per cent and safety—you wanted the moon. 
And why didn’t you go for my partner? Why pick on 
me?” 

“Becarise he didn’t make love to me like someone else 
I know.” 

Yes, that was the trouble. Charles had always known it. 
But when a man s sent to prison for seven years and comes 
out blind, what’s he to do? ... As a matter of fact he’d 
always liked Ellen Dupont. . . . 

“Eighty thousand pounds,” she murmured. “Stolen as 
clean as robbing the Church plate!” 

'^But Charles stamped his feet, blew out his cheeks, and 
refused to argue the point. It wasn’t really an argument— 
it was a castigation that had gone on so long that it had 
become part of life. 

Then there was silence. The rain had got worse, and 
passers-by were few and unwilling to unbutton a raincoat 
to find a copper for either of them; till a well-dressed man 
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ojjine quickly out of a sliop. looked right and left, and 
said, ‘-Seen a taxi about?" 

And C'harles, with that swift realization of an opening 
that had once brought him wealth, said, “Haven't seen 
one, sir, for twenty years!" 

Then the well-dressed man noticed that Charles was 
blind, and p\illed out a handful of silver just as a taxi 
came down tjn* street. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said. “That was careless of 
me. Let me make amends.” 

H\it the taxi driver seemed uncertain whether to 
stop or not, so the well-dressed man had to wave to 
him with one hand while trying to drop two half-crowns 
into Charles Edward's box; and you can quite under¬ 
stand that the coins fell onto the pavement and rolled 
away. 

“All right, sir!” Ellen called out. “I'll pick them up for 
him, and we're much obliged.” 

The stranger nodded and drove off, while Charles 
Edward waited, and. in a moment Ellen Catheryne re¬ 
turned from her .salvaging exi)edition, and dropped two 
coins into the tin box. 

"What’s that?” Charles asked quickly. 

“Tuppence,” she said. 

“They were half-crowns. D’you think I don’t know the 
sound after all these years?” 

But Ellen just murmured, “Eighty thousand pounds. 
All I had in the world!” 

“You’re surely not going to steal from a blind man!” 

“Eighty thousand golden sovereigns,” she said again. 
“I think I’ll l^e getting home. This rain’s past a joke.” 

Charles Edward’s face broke into a slow wTitliing. He 
frowned, sneered, and snarled. Ho blew out his cheeks, 
and every now and then there came a jerk forward of the 
chin—terrible signs of agitation at Ellen’s infamy. . . . 
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But you mustn’t picture Mrs. Dupont going off to a 
Pub with the stolen money—as a matter of fact neither 
of them drank at all. No. She kept up her swa^gerinji; air of 
defiance only until she’d turned a corner, and so could get 
out of reach of Mr. Vayne’s accusing, though stone-blind 
eyes. . . . Then she slowed down. In fact she did more than 
that—she stopped. . . . And even more again, for she 
slumped, physically and mentally, and moved to a shop 
window where she stood facing the street in horrible hesi* 
tation. ... Of course it was her money ... in a way . . . 
practically hers. Charles owed her far more than that. He 
owed her eighty thousand pounds . . . apart from interest 
and those wretched years when she had fallen from step 
to step. . . . 

But the eighty thousand seemed so far away now, and 
the five shillings so very near. . . . The eighty thousand, 
after all, had never lain out for the eye to see, to count 
and to possess; whereas the two half-crowns actually 
cut into the palm of her clenched hand. . . . Why time 
should affect the question, Mrs. Dupont didn’t know—but 
it did. Eighty thousand twenty years ago—five shillings 
in hand now. . . . 

A bus stopped right opposite to her and two people got 
off and hurried along in the rain, and as the shattering 
noise of the bus died away, Ellon heard the tapping of a 
stick close at hand. ... It was Charles Edward. . . . She’d 
never known him leave his pitch at that time before. . . . 
She backed tightly against the shop window, and kept 
very still. If she tried to escape, Charles would recognize 
her step at once and wonder why she’d only got that far 
on her way home. Of course it was none of Mr. Vayne’s 
business but. . . but for some reason her disreputable feet 
seemed glued to the ground. . . . 

Charles came nearer, water dripping from his hat, his 
stick tapping the kerb and Tnaking an occasional sweep 
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forward that soemod to find a lamp-post every time, and 
Mrs. Dupont eriiifred agaiUvSt the shop like a frightened 
animal. . . . The eighty thousand had vanished now—had 
never been. All that mattered in tliis world were the two 
half-crowns gripped in a wet fist. 

At last he was alongside, and Ellen, in panic fear, 
reached out and dropped a coin into the tin box.... Charles 
stopped dead. Even his stick halted in mid air—and Ellen 
hardly breathed. ... If only another bus would come she 
could slip away unheard. 

Then Charles felt the coin that lay among the few 
coi)pers in his box, and realized that, a.s bis hearing had 
told him, it was a half-crown. . . . 

So lliere they stood, silent and motionless, Ellen llat- 
teiied against the shop-front, staring at Charles Edward's 
distorted faee. . . . She would never stir. If he stayed there 
for ever she wouldn’t move an ineh. . . . The eighty thou¬ 
sand was of no account—the twenty miserable years, ivs 
dust. Everj’thing in creation hung upon whether, in bis 
mysterious way, Charles would realize that she was close 
at hand. . . . Suppose he swung his stick her way. . . . 
She was in reach. ... 

And then slio saw in the distance another bus coming. 
If it would only come in time ... so that she could steal 
awray. Charles had turned his head and fixed his sightless 
eyes full on her face. It seemed inerodiblo that ho didn't 
see her. In fact she dropped her own embarrassed eyes in 
shame. 

The bus came netirer and they stood like two water- 
worn posts in a field, and in the safety of the clatter Mrs. 
Dupont not only crept away from the wall, but carefully 

dropped the other half-crown into Mr. Vayne’s tin box_ 

and fled. 

Now, as a rule, Charles got to their piteh first in the 
morning, and Ellen, when she arrived, always nodded to 
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him as though he could see, and made some remark about 
the weather. But the morning after that five shillings 
affair, no greeting passed between them at all. 

Fortunately the rain had stopped, so that business 
improved, and about noon Charles, after much grimacing 
and shuffling of his feet, said, “I hope you made good use 
of the five shillings, Ellen.” 

“The best in the world,” she said. 

Charles grunted. “I’ll never admit that I robbed you”—• 
and he tai)ped his stick on the ground in agitation—“but 
if 1 say no more about that dreadful affair yesterday, will 
you forget an unfortunate mistake of twenty years ago?” 

“Well—yes,” she said hesitatingly. “I will.” 

What had happened now, of course, was that she’d lost 
that eighty thousand pounds again. As cummoy it had 
gone long ago, but as a weapon of retaliation it had been 
her whole armoury for many years. 

“Did you stay out till dark yesterday?” she asked, to 
get the conversation back on to less disturbing lines. 

“Yes,” Charles replied, “I did.” And the lie hurt Mrs. 
Dupont. 

“You couldn’t have taken much,” she suggested. 

“Ninepenco,” he told her. “It was a poor day.” 

Mrs. Dupont looked as though she was going to cry. 

“It was very wrong of you to steal that five shillings, 
Ellen, and I think you ought to give it back to me.” 

“But I haven’t got it. I told you I’d put it to good use. 
Best way I ever spent five bob in my life.” 

Charles blew out his cheeks, stamped his feet, tapped 
his iron-shod stick on the ground, and said, “I could have 
bought a dog with that money. Walking London’s getting 
more dangerous every day”. 

Ellen gasped at the idea. “Dog indeed! What d’you 
want with a dog? You know your way without one. 
Besides ... if it ever comes to that. .. But Mrs. Dupont 
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didn't feel that she could very well go further—I mean 
there are limits to the advances that any lady may make. 

. . . And a passer-by was so struck with her obvious 
emotion that he threw a shilling into her tray and walked 
quiekly on. 

While Charles Edward must have been equally einbar- 
ras.sed, for his contortions redoubled, his stick beat 
faster and faster on the ground, and at last he grunted, 
“Come nearer. I’ve something to say”. 

Then Mrs. Dupont sidled along the pavement as ner¬ 
vously as she had once entered those luxurious olVices 
where Charles Edward Vayne was a financial pow’cr— 
good-looking chap he was in those days, too. 

“I had a stroke of luck yesterday,” he blurted out. 
“After you left me alone in the rain, a woman dropped five 
shillings into my box.” 

“It might have been a man,” she said. 

“No, it wa.s a woman; and I’ve been thinking that, now 
we've agreed to forget the past . . , and if you're wil¬ 
ling . . .” 

Ellen Catheryne watched another spell of facial con¬ 
tortion, feeling just as she'd felt twenty years ago, when 
Charles had seemed on the point of proposing marriage.... 

“. . . As I say, if you're willing, Ellen, we'll go shares in 
everything from to-day on.” 

“From to-day?” she said blahkly. “Oh ... very well!” 

You sec, 8h© wasn't to get even one of those half- 
crowns. 

Now you may think this is a sad sort of story, though I 
said it wouldn’t be. Y'ou may say that Mr. Vayne began 
by swindling Mrs. Dupont, and that, as Charles Edward, 
he ended by getting the better of her again—but what 
else could you expect? Leopards don't really change their 
spots. And after all they were Charles’s half-crowns. 
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And, in any case, though I don't want to be sentimental, 
if you'd seen the flush of happiness that settled on the 
weather-beaten face of Mrs. Dupont, or the swift and 
neiwous shuffling of Mr. Vayne's disreputable boots as 
she touched his hand—accidentally of course, lor Mrs. 
Dupont was a lady—you'd agree with me that this isn t 
such a sad little story after all. 



H. T. Hopitiiison 

I ]IAVE BEEN DROWNED 


W hen I \vas a boy luy mother took me to a pypsy. 
She was a dirty old woman in a tent. Jly mother hoped, 
I suppose, that she would foretell me fame and fortune. 
I was hoping she would foretell me a pony for my 
birthday. 

The gn^sy looked for a long time into a crystal. Then 
she spoke, and in a clear voice (|uite unlike the gruff 
dialect in which she bargained, lied and quarrelled, the 
gypsy said, “The boy will meet death by drowning*’. Then 
she added, rather oddly, “I sec liim drown; at least 1 
think I do”. 

Even at my age I realized that her hesitation set the 
stamp of truth on what she said. If she had wanted to 
invent a tale she would have made up a high-resounding 
one, full of the good fortune and grand events for which 
my mother longed. 

Though I accepted death by drowning as my fate from 
that day on, I was never in the least haunted by the 
thought of it. I have always felt in my heart I should 
prefer to die that way, and now it is clear to mo I never 
shall, I feel almost as though I had been cheated of a 
promised honour, degraded from my own peculiar destiny 
to bo as other men. 

Anyone who remembers being a child will recall the 
ovenvlielming desires which seized one for an object, not 
beautiful nor useful, which could only be a nuisance to 
one when one bad it. I have been kept awake at night by 
a craving for a white mouse belonging to a friend. I stole 
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the mouse, and ■was awake next night wit h the excitement 
of the theft and the mad joy of possession. 

Something of the sort must ha\e hapi)eued to me, I 
suppose, on the hot Jime afternoon when I saw Stella. 

Stella, I could • see straightway, was almost every¬ 
thing a boat ought not to be. She was too hue forward, so 
that she would thnist her nose into the waves instead of 
lifting to them. She was too square aft, so that a following 
sea would sina.sh her from side to side with constant 
danger of a jib. She bad a long dee]) keel, making it 
imj)ossible to run for shelter into the small muddy inlets 
of the coast where I should sail her. 

I went into the builder’s yard above which I had seen 
her much too tall mast tower, and looked her over iiudi 
by inch. When I h.ad done I hated the very sight of her, 
hated her with the hatred one can only feel for something 
to which one is inextricably married, married not by 
force of circumstances which may change or weaken, but 
by an unchanging thing implanted in the substance of one’s 

self. ^ r / 

There were‘soTfiofw^pomuTLn 'Siena's favour. I had 
hoped as I looked at her to find her rotten, and so be given 
an excuse for never seeing her again. She was dry a.s a 
barrel and tough as a concrete pavement, built of teak. 

“She don’t make a cupful of water in two years,’’ said 
the builder, kicking angrily at her side—I could see ho 
hated the boat as much as I did, and would gladly havo 
scored off her by leaving her in his yard to rot unsold— 
adding in explanation, “She’ve got two skins”. 

Her enormous keel was of lead—worth money in itself— 
and she had a prodigious variety of sails, ranging from a 
tiny trysail and stormjib to a towering mainsail and pot¬ 
bellied spinnaker. At the worst, I thought, I could ride 
out bad weather with two of the smallest pocket-hand¬ 
kerchiefs. Then I looked at the eteepling mast and loaded 
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keel and saw that without a stitch of sail the thresh and 
strain in any wind and sea would be ferritic. 

I bought iSteUa, a.s I had known all along I should. I 
paid £120 for her. It was nothing for a boat of her size and 
condition. From the point of view of anyone wanting a 
pleasant sail, it was money thrown down the drain. Sailing 
her cotild only be a nightmare. 


As I went out of the yard I looked at the builder. 
“She's a maniac's boat," I said. “Huilt by a lunatic, to be 
sailed by idiots. She ought to be broken up now, before 
someone injures them.sclves in her. If I had any sense, I’d 
pay yoii twice the money not to let me have her." 


'1 he dealer looked at me from under the wedged-down 
bowler hat. The deal wa.s finished. I should not back out. 
“She\s a drowning boat," he said. 


I took Slclla away from the yard a fortnight later. Sho 
scarcely needed touching. I had her painted black with 
varnished decks. She was coiiper-fastencd all through and 
her fittings were brass. 

1 sailed her down the Medway and across the Essex 
const—w’hero I lived aboard, and got to know her. But 
“got to know” are not the words to use of Stella. I had 
known everything about her long before. She played no 
trick which I had not foreseen and dreaded. Her good 

qualities I had counted on without her ever proving they 
were there. 

Sho buried her bows instead of lifting them, as I had 
known she would. When running before a wind, I had to 
bo “steering” all the time, spinning the wheel as a follow¬ 
ing wave crashed against her counter, spinning it back 
before the boom could fly over and snap the mast off like 
a hemlock stalk. A good boat steers herself. A good helms¬ 
man scarcely uses the wheel; he thinks instead. It was no 
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good thinking at Stella. You had to take two hands to 
her and use all the strength of arms and planted legs and 
lever body. 

As against that, she would .sail almost into the wind's 
eye in defiance of all nature, and with law monstrous 
spread of canvas would go driving on, as if towed by ati 
unseen army of porpoises, when other boats were tossing 
heli)lessly up and down, their crews playing nap for 
occupation. 

At first I sailed ASiclla with a paid hand. That was all 
right for a week or two. But before long I began to tind 
fault with everything he did. He could never sot a sail 
just right. He left specks on the brasswork. At the wheel 
lie let her fall away, shipped more seas than he need. I 
sacked him. When he went off he looked not at all angrily 
at me, but sympathetically, as a man might look at 
another he must leave for the winter in the frozen 
north. 

From that time I ministered to all StcUa'H wants my.self. 
I would let no-one so much as splice a rope for her. By the 
end of the summer I would not even let other people 
come aboard. If, in an access of friendsbij) or desire, I 
asked someone to stay on her for the week-end, I would 
be certain the day before to send a wire and put them off. 
My friends all gave me up. 

I did not mind. During August and September I won 
seven first and two second prizes with Stella in ten races, 
sailing her with a young fisherman whom I paid for every 
race and packed off as soon as it was over. He hated the 
sea, and said so, and he hated me and my boat more 
than ever he could find words to say. 

The day on w’hich I was to drown was the day of the 
Tantlot Begatta. It was a dirty day, and a falling glass 
showed worse to follow. There was talk of calling the 
regatta off. All the competitors in my class—we had to 
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sail an cightcon-iiiile course out of the estuary and back— 
agreed that if our race were to be held they would refuse 
to sail it. 

I found a note in the rules of the Club saying that if 
one member of a class \sished to sail the course he could 
do so and claim the race. 1 declared that I would sail and 


claim. The others held together and refu.sed. “It's a game 
for lunatics," they said. 

I found my fisherman and offered him double money 
for the race. “You know what you can do with that,” ho 
said. I offered him £20—double the prize money—for 
himself. He looked down at his boots, round at the sky, 
and went to get lu.s oilskins. 

There was nobody except the officials of the Club to see 
us start. The race had been banned by the members. 
They were watching the dinghies’ imce bclund a break¬ 
water. 

We tacked out to the buoy, six miles in all, with four of 
open sea, Stella sailing as she had never sailed before. If 
the other boats had come out they would have looked 
like cart-horses. After that we had to beat to ivindward— 
five further miles of open water, as “open" as any water 
I ever sailed above and through—then we rounded a 
lightship and set off for homo, doing ten knots and the 
boat half lost in spray. 

We had covered perhaps quarter of the way on this last 
leg when mist came down, not a nice gentle mist, but a foul 
blinding mist; not a mist that is laid round you like a 
blanket, but a mist that is flung at you like rough-cast. 
At the same time the tide turned. 

The sea was now running out and tho wind blowing in. 
The waves got bigger every minute. Stella began to plunge 
her nose. Great slews of water flushed along the deck. I 
had been soaked two hours before. Now the water was 
battering mo solid. It was as much as I could do to stand. 
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“Better take in sail,” said the fisherman; they called him 
Jack. 

'•You'll take in nothing,” I shouted at him tlirough the 
wind. Jack did not answer. He went fonvard and began 
to reef the foresail. 

"Blast him,” I thought, “ril show him.” 

\Ve were running then over a sand-bar, a spit that would 
be dried out at low water. Now there were two or three 
fathoms over it. The waves were pounding and threshing, 
half breaking, instead of lifting and then sliding away 
beneath her keel. There was a big one ju.st ahead and as 
we came to it. instead of turning SttUa's bows away so 
that she met it slightly on her quarter, I drove them in. 
She took it solid. A great belch of water burst along the 
deck, splitting over every obstacle, re-uniting again the 
second it was past. 

It took Jack waist-high, knocked him oil his feet. I 
thought for a second he was gone. But it takes more 
than a wave to drown a fisherman, and as ho swept do^vn 
the scuppers he grabbed hold of one of the stays and clung 
till the burst of water had gone by. That happened in one 
second. 

In the next there was a crack, a painful crack like the 
sound of a living body broken, then an outbreak of smaller 
cracks, wires and ropes whipped through the air or sank 
coiling by my feet, all of the decks forward and yards of 
sea on either side were suddenly overspread with canvas, 
through which the water welled and over which it spread. 

The weight and shock of that sea smashing her nose 
down, while a gust was bursting and lifting into her sails 
behind, had snapped the mainmast short. 

I had thought very often of what I should do if Stella 
wept down at sea, and she was going to go down now. 
Without way on her she would not steer. The next two or 
three waves would hammer her counter round and broach 
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hor to. Ohcc broadside on. a couple of waves would fill her, 
and the tons of valuable lead on her bottom would do the 
rest. 

1 slithered and bolted forward to where a lifebelt was 
fixed on top of a skylijrht, tore it off. thrust head and arms 
inside, and went overboard in a patch of sea clear of sail 
and cordape. Two minutes later she was gone. 

As soon as I found myself in the sea I knew what I must 
do. 1 never wore seaboots on I did not trust her 

well enough. I could keep afloat with my lifebelt for 
several hours if I did not exhaust myself with swimming. 
A fool would have tried to make the coast against the 
tide. But to make those four or live miles—an hour’s 
(piiek walking—1 wo\ild have needed to swim twenty. 
1 could not even hold my place and hope to be washed 
back when the tide turned in six hours’ time. All I could 
do was to keej) afloat and save my strength. 

Having a lifebelt, I knew, is not everything. Plenty of 
drowned bodies are washed tip with lifebelts underneath 
their arms. You have got to keep your face out of the 
water, not easy when the waves are running higli, and you 
have got to keep yourself from dying of exhaustion, though 
normally you feel cold after a five-minutes’ bathe. 

1 reckoned I had two chances of life. One was to drift 
down to the lightship we had rounded, and hope to grub 
one of her chains or rouse her men by shouting. The other 
was that some of the men at the Yacht Club would set out 
to look for me. 

They would not do that for several hours, because we 
had been making much faster time than ever they’d 
expect, and when we did not turn up they’d only think 
we had run into a creek for shelter, and would telephone 
round for a while to see if there was news of us. There was 
a chance of a stray steamer catching sight of me, but it 
was just as likely in the mist she would cut me dawn. 
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I deckled to swim gently to keep the blood iiowing, 
ftrst on my breast, then on my back, shifting the lifebelt 
slightly as I turned from one position to the other. Once, 
as I was swimming forward, it slipped back atid caught 
for a moment on my hips, lifting my body and ])ressing 
my face into the water. I rolled over on my back and 
worked it free. Once, as I changed position, my arm got 
I)inned inside the belt. With muscles weakening, I had a 
horror that I could not get it back. I got it back quite 
easily and went on swimming. 

I swam as I had been taught to swim, in long, slow, 
sweeping strokes, driving with my legs, which are strong 
and slow to tire, using my arms for direction and support, 
drawing great breaths of air upon the upward stroke, 
blowing it out from my mouth before me through the 
water as my arms came in and forward. I took as much 
care with my style as though I had been in for a com- 
l)etition and there were judges pacing beside me in a bath, 
for in the swim I had embarked on, just one more stroke, 
or ten or twenty might serve, I knew, to keep mo in the 
world. 

At first, w'hile I was over the bar where the waves were 
breaking, I thought I should be choked. Water beat up 
my no.se, into my mouth. My throat was full of water and 
I thought my lungs must be filling too. A man must 
breathe to live, and every time I took in air I took in sea. 
Then I drifted into deep water where there was a swell 
instead of breakers, and breath came more easily. I felt 
for a moment as glad as if I had been rescued. I looked 
round, and swam on almost gaily through the mist and 
swell. 

I had been in the water for perhaps half an hour when I 
happened to catch sight of my fingers. Two of the fingers 
of my left hand and the little finger of my right hand 
were pale green. I have never been much at home in the 
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water, and after a short bathe it takes me half an hour 
to jrel luy bloo<l llo\^^ng properly through my limbs. 

■ There was no chance to get it tlowing again now. 

It was not long before my other fingers had gone dead. 

I imagined the paralysis moving up like the mercury in a 
thermometer, from ^vrist to elbow, elbow to shoulder, 
and then running on down inside my body. It became 
necessary for me to know if my toes were dead as well, 
to see if the paralysis were coming from both ends, or 
only one. I did actually raise my feet in the water and 
tried to take one of my shoes off to find out, but my dead 
lingers would no longer work. 

I cannot say how long I had been in the sea before I saw 
the lightship. 1 was conscious one moment of soinetliing 
(lark se(‘n out of the corner of my eye. The next instant 
there she was, not as I had pictured her, a comfortable 
and friendly jiresence with men waiting ready to haul mo 
out and take me in, but a great heaving mass rolling her 
iron belly tip with every surge then crashing back with 
showers of spray into the swell, a dreadful heap of metal 
uncontrolled, terrifying to a thing of flesh. 

Her cables, which I had pictured as so firm and steady, 
almost like life-chains in a swimming bath, whipped 
through the waves as though themselves alive, the links 
grinding and crashing like goods trucks in a siding—but 
goods trucks crashing and grinding of their own volition 
and capriciously, escaped from reason and control. I 
kicked away from her with aU the strength I had, and 
as I kicked I shouted. 

I shouted once, a high-pitched shriek. There came no 
sign or answ'cr. I thought the thin sound might seem too 
like a sea^ll’s cry. I gathered up air into my lungs, and 
burst it all out again in roars. In the wild clatter and grind 
of everything on board, in the explosions all round me of 
the bursting seas, I could scarcely hear the sound myself. 
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As the lightship passed away out of sight I began to 
expect death. It would not be possible for me much longer 
to keep my face out of the waves. It was already impos* 
sible to keep it fiom the crests, and I drew breath in deep 
gulps in the quiet troughs. Soon both crests or troughs 
would be alike to me, my face would lie helplessly for¬ 
ward on the surge and water would make its way into my 
lungs, .driving the last air out in bubbles from my nose. 

My weary arms w’ere becoming with every stroke more 
ditlicult to lift. I had to force them to serve my purpose, 
almost shouting my orders to them with my mouth, as 
they began to disregard the messages sent along sinews 
from my brain. 

I was becoming a prey to bodily fancies that would 
have stopped me swimming altogether had I heeded them. 
It was not my arms that weighed so much and were so’- 
ditncult to move, it was the burden of the clotliiug on my 
arms which had g^o^vn weightier than I could lift. It was 
the thickness of the clothing on my body which prevented 
me dividing the w'aters like a fish. 

So conscious was I of my painful arm.s that I forgot the 
existence of my legs, and whe;i for some reason they 
came into my mind, I could not feel their presence for the 
cold. I imagined I had swum away from them entirely or 
else that they had kicked loose from their joints, and was 
urgent in myself to get them back, feeling I could never 
make land without their help. 

Inside my body, I endured a feeling of extreme and 
painful cold, as though my entrails had been taken out 
and ice sown in. The sole remaining patch of warmth, it 
seemed to me, was around my heart, and in the upper 
part of my chest, between my ribs and shoulder blades. 

As 1 swam on, these various pains lifted and moved 
away from my outlying parts, becoming centred on my 
controlling, guiding, head. The driving rain, the flung 
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sputno hisliinj; from the wave.s against my face, the con¬ 
stant muscular effort to peer my eyes out of their sockets 
and lose no chance of sighting ship or boat, combined 
with the ojiposite effort to draw them right in beneath 
their brows for shelter, had caused inside my head a 
deadly pain, as though the metal of my forehead were on 
fire. 

At the time these things were happening to me in the 
body, quite other things were haj>pening in my mind. 

1 had no experience at all of that delightftil coloured- 
cinema phenomenon in whicit the whole of one's past life 
is said to unroll i)rogressively before one’s eyes, and at the 
same time, to be presented to one in a flash. Yet certain 
moments in my life, or as it were, pictures from my story, 
resurged before me with a more than natural vividness, 
rising and falling, growing sharper in image or receding, 
in time to the rising and falling of the waves. 

Illusions of size and shape obsessed me. Now 1 traced 
all my sufferings to the batteringvS of the waves which had 
compressed my frame to the substance of a tiny pellet, 
so that all I was bearing had been concentrated and 
rendered more intense h^' the small space in me available 
for suffering. Now, now, it was the dreadful opposite. My 
racked and elongated body sprawled over so vast an acreage 
of water that not only one, but a thousand waves attacked 
it from all sides. The tides both ebbed and flowed along 
its length. A million screaming gulls let fall their fishy 
droppings on iny freezing back. 

Again I was suffering, not from my size but from my 
shape, I had become a sponge. A hundred broad and 
narrow inlets carried the coldness of the sea into the very 
centre of my being. 

“If only”, I shouted, “I were smooth. If I were smooth 
and solid, then I should keep out the water as a house 
keeps out the rain. My skin would defend the secrets of 
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my body. But now I am all spread out upon the sea. Salt 
water runs in all my vitals. It crystallizes in my heart 
and vein.s.” And I seemed in the darkness of the water 
under me to discern the flowing away from me of all my 
precious blood. 

Throughout this time, as a man may feel in a limb 
which he has lost, so I swam on with strength that was 
long since spent. I had not died, and till I died my legs 
and arms, however in revolt, could not refuse their work. 
But what an hour ago was a smooth sw’eeping stroke 
had beconie the convulsive kick of a frog touched by a 
forceps on its nerve. I had no plan, no hope. 1 did not 
know if I was moving towards, or from, the shore, or 
whether perhaps there was no shore at all. 

When I first entered the sea the world had withdrawn 
into two elements. There was the water upon \vhich I rose 
and fell, and there was the mist that drove above me and 
from which I sucked in the dry air needed by my Imman 
lungs. But now the distinction between these elements 
was vanishing away. It seemed to me that the world as 
I swam had somehow been turned over. The water was 
now on top, the needed air beneath. The breaths I was 
drawing from above had become too thick and watery • 
to feed my lungs. I should do better, I saw, to draw 
breath from below. 

With this discovery, that I could draw breath from the 
sea, there succeeded a strangely happy mood. I had done 
the most that could be expected of me. I had swum quite 
truly all I could. Exhausted but not terrified, I should 
swim now straight on from this life to the next. The dead 
would see me swimming as I entered upon the tide-ways 
of their world. I should come upon my new life, not 
drifting like a coward or amoeba, but swimming like a 
man. The thought gave comfort to me. 

In life I had always loved and admired sailors above 
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Other men. Many sailoi-s. 1 thought, must have passed 
from one life to the other iu this Avay, upon cold bellies 
and with woiking arms and legs. I was proud and glad of 
the company I Icept. I took a deep breath of water to 
sustain me, and swant on. 


Of my sad, slow return to life one tiling alone remains— 
a feeling of pain, compared to wliich all that I had gone 
through till now was only iirelude. 

Tlio reason for this was clear. I had become caught 
between the elements. The sky, that had supported itself 
above the world for centuries, was fallen. It lay heavy 
upon the to.ssing waters of the sea. I alone among men 
had been trai)ped between the two. 

Each cloud, collapsed upon the water, trailed its full 
weight across my chest, for I was held lying on my back. 
The surge and heaving of each wave forced m}' crushed 
body U]), up, against the broken sky. 

Clenching my teeth until they cracked, I lay waiting 
for the iiainstorm to pass over, thinking in torment, but 
quite lucidly, “This is the worst. This is the most. There 
can come no further pain than this”. 

There could. One scorch of fire flared through me, and 
I sat up, shaking, crj'ing, coughing, chattering. There 
were no angels by my side, but ordinary men. Their 
voices came to me from far away like the voices of men 
calling across an estuary at evening for a ferry. 

“You have been drowned,” they said. 
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GENIUS BUDS AT CHIPPING 

WORSLEY 


Nobody could say tbat^nuch happens do^Ti our end of 


Warwickshire. At one time Shakespeare used to come 
courting in the village from Stratford. And then there 
was the Great War. And now this one, which has caused 


quite a stir—although there never was anything worse 
than the black-out at Chipping Wor.sley. 

What happened about young Tom Diprose, though, is 
diUerent. It was Miss Saunt, the schoolmistress, who 


started it. It was just before the War. She was shutting 
up the school one evening, and Tom Diprose was helping 
her. He was always a boy for giving a hand at anything. 
Miss Saunt she heard him humming to himself as he was 
shutting the windows. “Why, Tom!*’ she says. “They 
were playing that last night on the wireles.s at that 


symphony concert. Where did you learn it?” 

“I heard ’em a-playing it, Miss,” Tom tells her, and 
moves off. What with being the son of a farm labourer 
and one of six children with plenty of work to do about 
the place at home, ho was never one to say much for 
himself. 


“Has your father got a radio?” Miss Saunt asks him. 
“Y’s, Miss,” ho says. Everyone else would have known 
that the Vicar had given them his old wireless set. 

“Go on, Tommy!” the schoolmistress orders. “Finish it.” 
The lad hummed it through, edging for the door. But 
Miss Saunt stopped him, thoughtful-looking. “Can you 
always remember things like that?” she asks him. 
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‘•Sooins like music sticks in my mind, Miss,” he tells 
her. and bolts. ^Ve!l, that was the start, as you might say. 

What really began all the high finance ami argument 
and things in the village was when Miss Saunt took the 
boy to Ilirminghan. You see, they went to some musical 
society they have up that way, and according to her 
Young Tom picked out on the piano anything they would 
jilay over to him first. Tom surjirised them. “Sometliing 
ought to be done about it,” she said. 

"Why?” asked rncle Joe. Everyone round our way 
calls him that. 

"He should have proiier lessons. He has a wonderful 
ear.” 

"If he has, he’d better forget it,” Uncle Joe warned her. 
"You shouldn't go encouraging the lad in a thing like 
that. There's no money in it.” 

!Now, when the postmistress's new’ baby was suddenly 
taken red in the face ami panting, no-one paid any atten¬ 
tion to the doctor from Ileybury Paiwa who said it was 
heat stroke through putting the baby out in a cucumber 
frame. Everyone waited for it to turn out to be \Yhooping 
cough, like Uncle Joe said. Which, of course, it did. 

Hut Miss t^aunt knows about music. "It’s not a question 
of making money,” she said sharply. “Genius is above 
money! We must start a fund to get him lessons.” 

“It's a mistake,” Uncle Joe insisted. “Folks don't want 
any tnick with geniuses nowadays. A genius don't start 
to make any money until he's been dead for about a 
hundred years.” 

The old Vicar started a fund to give the lad his lessons. 
The Vicar will start anything so long as someone else will 
carry it on, and so long’s it’s no trouble to start it. Tom 
Diprose learnt the violin. At first he had lessons every day 
with Miss Saunt and three visits a week to Stratford, but 
pretty soon he w’as going in to Stratford every day on the 
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Midland Red. And it wasn’t long before they thought a 
lot of Young Tom in Stratford, giving him a scholarship 
and writing a piece about him in the paper. 

At the end of the year they got up a recital for him in 
the Town Hall at Stratford, and when they came to stick 
up the handbills in the village we saw tliat they were 
calling him: “The Boy Genius”. Some of our folks tore 
the bills off the telephone poles, though, on account of 
how it said Tom was a “native son” of “Shakespeare’s 
Town”. Feeling round our way is apt to run high, when 
we are paying for someone elsc's bus fare on the Midland 
Red. 

“Well!” says Bert Person, landlord of the Barley Mow, 
who was putting up two shillings a week regular, “this 
recital of our Tom’s is going to show some folks whether 
we’ve been throwing our money away!” 

“It’ll show us, all right!” Uncle Joe says. 

“Folks are coming from all round to hear him,” Bert 
Person tells him. 

“Didn’t know there was that many free seats.” 

“There ain’t. You pay for them. Three-and-nine, two 
shillun, and ninepence.” 

“Ninepence and your bus fare,” Uncle Joe reminds him. 
“You could buy something useful for that.” 

Well, it seems, when the night came, pretty nearly 
everyone thought the same as Uncle Joe. Tom’s backer 
had to find another fourteen pounds to pay expenses. 
They raised the money though. The free seats—and these, 
of course, were packed—were mostly for people who 
knew all about music and wrote in the papers what they 
thought. They thought Tom Diprose showed great 
promise, and wrote a lot about him, even in the Birming* 
ham papers. 

“Pity there was that new film on at the Super,” Bert 
Person argued. “That young fellow who dances all over 
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the fuinituro took the crowd away. I saw you take the 
Itcd," he said to young Jim Moth, “and I 
haven't heard as you were at the recital!'’ 

“Your Annie", Jim mumbled, “changed her mind and 
wanted to see the picture, so I took her there instead." 

“I didn't notice you were there, Bert," put in Uncle Joe. 

“Not surimsing," the landlord allowed, “seeing as you 
wasn't there yourself!" 

It didn't seem to make any difference to Y’oung Tom. 
He was always practising liis music down at his mother's 
cottage, not that he let up on any of the housework he had 
to do with all that family of young brothers and sisters. 
He learned the piano and the organ, and a thing like a 
big flute that the old Vicar found in the attic and gave 
liim. The boy could play anything he laid his hands on. 
H(‘ learned in uo time—just in a matter of weeks. 

Now Uncle .loe hadn’t much to do and you'd often 
catch him down at the cottage listening to Tom play. 
He doesn't miss much of what’s going on. “Going to work 
w’ith your Dad on the farm when you leave school?" he 
would ask. Tom would say, “Seems like I'll have to". 

“You play that thing too well," Uncle Joe told him. 
“No-one knows anything about doing things well, these 
times. They just ain't interested. Stunts is what they 
wants.” 

The lad still had his scholarship. The only trouble was 
his bus fare on the Midland Red. We all know that Bill 
Gatts, the conductor, would have lot Tom ride on his 
personal free list, in the special circumstances. But they 
knew it, too, at Stratford, and the bus inspector there 
doesn’t come from the village, like Bill Gatts does. We 
kept him in bus fares ourselves. It isn’t every year we get 
a genius in Chipping Worsley. We have our pridfe, and 
no-one wants to see a genius riding day in and day out 
under the seat. Well, the war had started and it was 
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getting near time for the lad to leave school when some 
gentleman from down London way heard Tom playing 
his violin at a concert. It was a free concert for the 
mothers and fathers of the evacuee children, so that no- 
one bad to pay anything to go in. It wouldn’t cost you 
any more than turning on your wireless, in fact. This 
gentleman was kind of struck with the lad and he arranged 
for him to i)lay at a recital in Birniingbam. 

The boy was a success there, and no doubt about it. It 
cost a lot to get into tlic Birmingham Town Hall—as much 
as seven shillings for only one ticket—but the Town Hall 
was full, they say. It was one of those things they have in 
Binningham where some famous person comes along and 
everyone has to make the best of it. Either you have to 
pay money to go and listen, or else pretend you've been, 
on account that everyone will go roimd asking you: 
“Have you heard So-and-so?” In Birmingham they would 
rather do a thing than pretend they’d done it, so a lot of 
money is made there with celebrities and such-like, war 
or no war. 

Young Tom only played a bit at the start, of course. 
But he showed them. There was talk about it, even in the 
London papers. 

After Tom had been carrjing on for a while back in the 
village they got up a special recital for him again at 
Stratford, seeing that there was no new film on in the 
to^\■^l this time, and spending a lot of money on advertise¬ 
ments. “That lad is going to make this village famous!’ 
Bert Person prophesied. He had had just subscribed two 
pounds to expenses, on top of the collection taken in the 
bar of three pounds, fourteen, and seven pence. “Looked 
at from any angle it’s an investment.” 

“Either you’ve got to be famous,” Uncle Joe pointed 
out, “or you’ve got to give folks something for their 
money—amuse them.” 
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“All the world pays tribute to genius,” Dodger Rump, 
the Vicar's handy man. argued. 

“Not with money," .«aid Uncle Joe. 

“Genius is a wonderful thing,” Bert Person put in, 
having heard someone say it. “Instead o' talking like you 
do you should proudly support it. All the world is glad 
to support genius.'’ 

“Glad!” echoed Uncle Joe. “You don't know what 
you're talking about, Albert Person. No more than your 
father ever did. England's a wonderful country. The man 
who ain't proud of it is a fool. But I never heard of 
anyone who was ghul to pay his taxes. This recital of 
Y’oung Tom's w’ill be worse than the first one. There was 
something fresh in the lirst one.” 

And of course the recital was a failure. No-ono turned 
up. It was all very well for everyone in the village to say 
they were going, but when the time came the thought of 
all that music . . . well, actually paying money to listen 
to it, that was dilTereiit. Miss Saunt and the rest of them 
had to find twenty-seven pounds to pay oti expenses. 

It was a blow for the boy. lie took it well, though, and 
it didn’t seem to make any difference about his music. 
Whenever he came across a new instrument ho would 
borrow it and learn to play it. When he played the piano 
accordion you would always find Uncle Joe listening to 
him. “That’s the music that gets at folks,” ho told the boy. 

“Y^ou’ve got more scope with an organ,” Tom says. 

Uncle Joe shook his head. “The way you play that 
accordion it sounds like an organ, and is only a tenth of 
the size. They can’t get that fact out o’ their heads when 
they listen to you playing it. That’s what gets them. The 
trick—not the music.” 

“If you’re good at music,” Tom says, “it’s just the 
same as anything else. You get to the top. I’m going to 
keep on trying to get better and better.” 
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“The closer you get to genius, the fewer there are who 
would know about it,” Uncle Joe tells him. 

Tom played the organ in church for the old Vicar and 
that gave him enough for his bus fare every day into 
Stratford. He was going on for fifteen and had left school 
when his father got kicked on the knee by a horse, two 
days after his mother was taken off to hospital for an 
operation. When Uncle Joe went over to the cottage to 
see how Tom was getting along with all the family to look 
after, the boy, it seemed, had made up his mind. 

•‘I've got to give it up,” he said. “You were right.” 

“You can’t go against human nature,” Uncle Joe told 
him. “It’s been there too long. You don't want to stop 
on the farm, do you? Now I’ve been thinking about you, 
m’lad, I’ve got a bit of money saved.” 

“People liave wasted enough of their money on 
me.” 

“You’re going to do as I say from now on. We’ll give 
another recital. Oh, yes we will! No use trying to change 
human nature, so we’ll make the best of it.” 

Well, when Uncle Joe passed it roimd that ho was 
giving a recital in Stratford for young Tom, folks thought 
Ms brain must be softening at last. “There’s going to be 
two of ’em,” he said. “The first is for you all to stop 
away from, and the next night is the one for you all to 
fight to get into, having heard what hax)pened at the 
first from the few that got in there by mistake, or some¬ 
thing.” 

Not a word more would he say. It made a lot of us 
think, and decide in the end out of curiosity to pay our 
money to see what happened on the first night. Soon it 
got round that practically everyone in the Ullage was set 
on seeing what it was all about, real music or not. But, of 
course, human nature is human nature, and when the 
time came no-one turned up. 
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Just as triu lc Joe said, however, one or two got into the 
hall by mistake, such as Henry Shifual, the carrier, who 
was too drunk to drive his van back to the village until 
he had slept some of it off, and naturally in that state was 
barred from the publics. -iJid Mrs. Kaitt, who was waiting 
for the last Midland Ked and thought it was a Wesleyan 
meeting, being hard of hearing and blind as a bat. 

But Mrs. Raitt saw it—more or less, and Henry Shifnal 
woke up and heard what was going on. Next morning it 
was all round the village. The next night Uncle Joe could 
have tilled the place ten times over, in spite of the fact 
that we all found prices on the second night were double. 
And that was the start of Tom. 

He’s never looked hack after that. Ho changed his name 
to Mischa Dcproz and that's the name you know liim by. 

You know iu)w it works. He takes all liis instruments on 
the stage with him and first ho plays the violin. It comes 
out like a liute. Then ho takes over on the piano accordion 
and you’d swear it was the violin he’s playing. .iVfter that 
he’ll give you an imitation of the accordion played on the 
saxophone. And of course you know how he generally 
ends up. It’s a marvel! The way he plays the saxophbne 
without using any in.strument at all, humming it and 
blopping it out with his hands cupped round his mouth. 

You can hear him everj'whero nowadays. Theatres in 
London, concerns for the troops, on the radio. He’s made 
a mint of money. And I must say we’re all pretty pleased 
with it rovind our way. It isn’t every day we get a genius 
at Chipping Worsloy. 
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SOLDIER OF FRANCE 


Le P^re Villon’a history was a curious one. They said 
in the village that he was a little touched— guingu^. No- 
one knew rmich about him, but he had been there so long 
he was accepted, as many things were accepted in France 
before the Nazi hordes swept in, as part of the scene—a 
scene rich in forgotten fragments of a grander age. He 
was very old and it was diiBcult to get him to understand 
what was being said when anyone tried to say something 
to him. But he got about and still did his day’s work, and, 
for the rest, he lived in a world of his own. 

But when the English came in their steel helmets with 
their heavy boots ringing on the pav^ botweeii luc beet 
fields, singing at the tops of their voices as the English 
always did, and grinning, and calling out to one another, 
and laughing, that was a thing ho understood. He recog¬ 
nized the English at once. He had seen them before. On 
the same road, in the same helmets, singing the same 
songs. 

He was working in a ditch that day, a lone figure under 
the rain-washed skies. First came the cars, then motor¬ 
cycles, then the head of the marching column. They began 
to pass. The old man’s back was crooked with age, but 
after an incredulous moment he straightened up and 
raised a shaking band in salute. 

The troops took up quarters in the village and soon the 
streets and farms and houses, newly-built after the war of 
1914, were full of noise. Women and children unabashed 
watched the English in braces as they washed the back 
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of their ueck.s in buckets out in the street—which, it 
seemed, they never ceased to do. The children, too, learned 
to say: ‘dlood-day!" and poke their thumbs forwards in a 
posture. In no time the villape had a new lanpuape, the 
linpo of pidpin-Freneh, spoken fluently on both sides, 
and the whole community was livinp as one bip family. 
The eQect on Lo I’ere Villon was curious. lie came out of 
his shell. He was seen about. He wovild appear in the 
eveninps in hi.s fur caj) and rouph corduroy trousers to 
hanp about the Market Square in front of the Mairie. He 
watched everythinp. No*one took any notice of him. He 
never spoke. It looked almo.st as if he wore tryiup to make 
u]) his mind about somethinp. 

No-one knew how old he was. He was weather-worn 
like an old oak. His face was scored into a thousand 
wrinkles. In his time, it was evident, he had been a fine, 
tall tipure. Monsieur L’Abb^ always said that Villon had 
undoubtedly foupht in the war of 1870, and the Abb6 
himself wa.s 89 when he died. Villon had no friends, no 
relations. He was very deaf, crippled in the ripht leg and 
lived by himself in a loft ho had occupied for years over 
the stables at the Manor Farm, where ho had worked for 
more years than anyone could remember—even the 
patron, who had inherited Villon from his father. He was 
juactically part of the land.scape, for, from the lir.st light to 
du.sk, you could always see his bent figure at work some¬ 
where about the beet fields stretching richly across those 
treeless plains. Forgotten fragments of old France—such 
as Le P6re Villon—got the habit of work as a boy or girl. 
iVnd like good peasants, they kept it to the end. If they 
earned anything over and above their bare keep it would 
be a few pence each week—sous to add to the stocking 
under the mattress. 

But now' that the English had come the old man could 
be seen about the village. He would be leaning on his 
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sticks, the end of those baggy trousers tucked into the 
straw in his sabots, staring at the English as if he were 
anxious not to miss one single move, as if (as Monsieur 
Le Mairo said) he did not really believe they were there. 
He would listen to their talk in the estaminet, turning 
from face to face. 

‘•The Old One is looking for someone,” Madame Leconte 
decided. 

And she was right. Times move grotes(iueIy for the 
very old. To the old man these boys were the same Eng¬ 
lish who had come in 1914. Le P6re Villon was trying to 
remember a name. It was a name he could have sworn 
he would never have forgotten. But Time is a great robber. 
The name that had been engraved in his memory was 
there no longer when he came to look. When so many 
years have come and gone the dust lies thick. The. hap¬ 
penings of twenty, forty, sixty years ago, revolvvug in 
the memory, sometimes turn a full circle and come to 
rest at the happenings of yesterday. And yesterday itself 
is turned out of call in the dusty vaults. 

It wa.s not as if he had ever doubted that the English 
would come again. For twenty years he had believed it, 
and often, living alone with his thoughts, hi.s eye would 
cloud over as he sat in a ditch eating his loaf of bread 
with a bottle of wine at his side, and his jaw would stop 
champing. He would be going over, detail by detail, what 
he and the young Englishman had done together. He had 
never told anyone, so the story was his own, and he lived 
on it. An old man has to have something to keep him 
alive, for man cannot live by bread alone—not a man ae 
old as Le P6re Villon. 

These English were everywhere in the village. They 
sang and shouted at concerts they held in a shed at the 
back of the post office. They played football in the fields. 
Their cars were drawn up at the roadside, covered with 
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Dots. Every house and building rang to the noise of them. 
Le Pere Villon visited them all. If he could remember the 
name he knew everything would be all right, but, it 
seemed, it was gone from him for good. 

One evening, by some freak of hearing, he heard the 
name. Ue wa.s glad then that he had not given up hope. 
Hopkins, it was, and to him it sounded like Oop-kince. It 
all came back to him then as clearly as when it happened, 
and his throat tightened as it used to tighten years ago. 
This was the third time in Villon’s life that the Germans 
had come to ravage Franco, and, old as ho was, he was 
a fragment of the old France. His heart could still beat 
for pride. His country meant more to him than anything 
in his life. La Belle France. When he heard this name 
he was ready to fight again. His mind was quite clear. 

Ho was rememhering the young Lieutenant Hopkins. 
When everyone left the village in 1014 because the Ger¬ 
mans were coming Villon would not leave. The Patron, 
the Maire himself argued with him, but ho would not go. 
lie was an old man even then, hut he bad the farm to look 
after and ho was not going to leave it for the Boches. The 
English were in the village and they tried to move him. 
“Who will look after my beastst” ho asked. The Germans 
came, but the English drove them back. “We fought them 
in 1870," the old man said. “What did I tell yout You 
drove them back and here I am!" 

But it did not last long. Shells began to fall like rain. 
The Gormans came again like a grey swarm. The English 
began to pass through the tillage in retreat. When the 
Germans settled themselves in the village Villon was 
seized and questioned. “I must got bock to my beasts," 
was all he would say, and they let liim go back to care for 
the farm. The village was in ruins. Soon there was scarcely 
a wall left standing, but the Germans were still there, 
living in the cellars. 
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At one end of his beet fields was the English front line. 
The Germans lay in the village. Villon farmed over no¬ 
man's land, taking cover in the ditches and sliell holes like 
the rest when the machine guns were busy. One night, he 
heard moans from a shell hole when he was returning to 
the farm. He found an English officer and carried him to 
the farm on his back. For days he hid this young man, 
nursing him and giving him food. He took a long time to 
regain his strength and before he was ready to walk again 
the Allied line moved back. The Gennans moved forward, 
how far Villon did not know. Ilut he did not much care. 
Hirt mind was always single of purpose. Ho considered 
this Englishman his friend. There were a hundred times 
when he escaped detection by the smallest margin. 

When the lieutenant, Monsieur Hopkins, was well 
enough they planned together to get him back into tho 
British lines. When ho was well enough to walk they put 
their plan into action. The lieutenant pleased the old man 
because he had courage and because ho was never 
depressed. These English, Villon thought, wqvq formidable. 
Little wonder they had the habit of singing. 

The old man knew the countryside like the back of his 
own Ijand, but the risks were too great. He safely guided 
his companion through the German lines, but in no-mau’s 
land a chance burst of machine-gun fire caught them. It 
wounded the young lieutenant afresh and tore at the old 
man’s thigh. It was English fire and they could not 
advance against it. He took three days dragging the boy 
back to the safety of his farm—the only place ho knew 
where they could lie up and heal. 

“Old thing,” Monsieur Hopkins would say to him, 
“one day you’re going to got a medal as big as a plate 
for this.” 

“It is nothing, Mon Lieutenant,” Villon said. “In 1870 
we beat these Germans. I know them. Boches!” 
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Tliis time they were wook? in hiding. In the cellars 
under the farm (hey would talk of all sorts of things 
together, and it was from Monsieur Ilopkins that the old 
man gained his respect for the English. Fine soldiers, but 
never serious. They always joked, these English, but 
when they sai<l a thing you could depend on it. This was 
the first foreigner Villon had ever known. He learned (juite 
a lot of English in that cellar. 

Hut the time came at last when tltey were fit enough to 
have another shot at getting through. Villon stole boots 
and tinned food from the Itoelies. He stole an automatic 
pistol. This time they got across no-man's laud just as 
it was growing light. 

“\Vhen we <lrop into our trenches I’m going to take 
you to headciuarters," the lieutenant said. 

“Monsieur, it will soon be light. I must get back.” 

‘‘You can stop with us. You can't risk going back.” 

‘‘Monsieur, I have my beasts and the farm.” 

‘‘The Germans will look after them.” 

“I must get back. It will soon be light.” 

“Papa Villon, don't be a fool! You've saved my life. 
D’you think I'm going to let you go like this after all 
you’ve done for me? ('omc on, man!” 

Ibit that was not the old man's idea. He left his young 
companion to crawl back, but Hopkins caught up with 
him. “What about that medal I promised yoti?” ho 
whispered. 

Le P6re Villon was proud then. “Take care! Y'ou should 
not have followed me. The medal will come, Mon Lieu¬ 
tenant.” 

They parted after nearly three months. 

When the end of the war came Villon was still working 
in his fields. He w’as limping from his thigh w’ound as he 
would limp to the end of his days, but as no-one knew 
how he had come by the womid, what did that matter? 
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The English vrent home. The men of the village came 

back_some of them. Villon told no-one. When his medal 

came, it would surprise them. Perhaps the Maire would 
give it to him and kiss him on both cheeks. It was not 
everyone who saved an Englishman. 

As the years went by things grew less clear in his mind. 
Sometines he would think he had already had the medal 
and had forgotten it and how the Maire had kissed him 
on both cheeks. Then he knew it had not come yet. But 
he did not doubt. Once these English said a thing, it 
happened. You could count on it. Uad he doubted? 
Foutre —never! 

In the end the English came. He heard the name of the 
young lieutenant. He pushed through the crowd in front 
of the biUet. “Mon Lieutenant! Mon Lieutenant!” he called. 
His eyes were moist, his throat constricted. 

“What’s all this?” asked a sergeant. “Anything to do 

with you, Hopkins?” 

“Search me, Sarge. He just come in shouting ‘Lieu¬ 
tenant’.” 

“Souvenir,” someone suggested. 

“Well, give him a souvenir, then.” 

Someone pulled a round regimental badge off his hat 
and pinned it on the old man’s chest wliile the rest 

cheered. 

Now that it had come, Villon knew how to act. He could 
not see for the tears in his eyes. His heart was beating 
80 fast it seemed to choke him. But he could make out 
the ranks of the English drawn up before him. Sapristit 
when they said a thing you could depend on it. He drew 
himself up and raised his old hand in salute. 

“Now kiss him!” someone yelled. 

Villon felt the rasp of a chin against his faee. The 
accolade! The proudest moment of his long life had come. 
He asked now for nothing more. Tears poured down his 
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checks. He raised a hand to grope for the medal on his 
breast. Not a.s big as a plate. But it was large. A magni¬ 
ficent medal. 

The crowd molted away and the old man found liimself 
alone. He hobbled back to his farm. He felt very light 
on his feet, like when he was a young man fighting the 
Boche in 1870. He could remember now things that he 
had long since forgotten, about his boyhood, his mother, 
the farm on which be w’as bom. When be came back to 
the present it was to realize that at last the medal had 
come. Something wliich had given him hope to live for 
no longer lay ahead. It had come to pass. 

He died that night in the straw of his bed—an old 
soldier of France. He died before his country collapsed to 
lick the boots of the Boche he hated. Someone found him 
Ijdng stretched in the straw three days later, with a 
British regimental badge hanging from his blouse. 
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Shacki Thomas was fifty-two, shortish, and bandy from 
working underground. Unemployment was straitening 
his means but could do nothing with his legs. But play the 
white man, he would say—though I’m bandy I’m straight. 
It was his one witticism, and he was not using it so fre¬ 
quently now that bis missis was in hospital. 

He was going to see her this afternoon. He gave a two- 
handed pluck at his white silk muffler, a tug at the broken 
nose of his tweed cap, and so went out the back way to 
the street slanting sharply from High Street to the river. 
The houses were part soft stone, part yellow brick, and 
grimy} the roadway between them was decorated with 
dogs and children and three new-painted lamp-posts, and 
each parlour window showed a china flower-pot nesting 
an aspidistra or rock fern. He passed his own window, and 
saw that the fern was doing famous, though he’d for¬ 
gotten to water it since Gwenny—oh, Gwonny, Gwenny, 
ho was saying, if only you was home in our house 
again! 

Twenty yards in front he saw Jinkins the Oil and 
hurried to catch him up. Owbe, they said. 

“’Orse gets more human every day,” said Jinkins from 
the cart, and to forget his troubles Shacki made a long 
speech, addressing the horse’s hindquarters: 

“Some horses is marvellous. Pony I used to know under¬ 
ground, see—you never seen nothing like that pony at the 
end of a shift. Used to rip down the road, mun, if there’d 
a-been anything in the way he’d a-hit his brains out ten 
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times over. Intelligent, Mr. Jinkins? You never seen 
nothin" like him!’' 

As they a|)])roaelie(l the railway bridge, the two-ten to 
Cwmeawl went whitely over. The horse raise<l his head. 

“Now, now. you old fool," eried Jinkins. "It’s under 
you got to go, not over." He ttirned to Shaeki and apolo¬ 
gized for the dumb ereature. "’Orse do get more human 
every day, see." 

Hut Shaeki couldn’t la\tgh. It was (iwenny, Gweiiny, if 
only you was home with me, my gel; and fear was gnaw¬ 
ing him, wormlike. 

Ttiming away beyond the bridge into High Street, ho 
found the old sweats around the Cenotaph. For a nunute 
or two he would take his place in the congregation. A lady 
angel spread lier wings over them, but her eyes w’cro fixed 
on the door of the Gritlin opposite. Gwei.l angau na 
chywilydi) said the inscription. "Hotter death than dis¬ 
honour"; and as Shacki arrived, the conversation was of 
death. "I once hear tell", said lanto Evans, "about a 
farmer in the Vale who quarrelled summut shocking with 
his daughter after his old woman died. Well, p’r'aps she 
give him arsenic—I donno nothing ’bout that—but ho 
went ofl at last, and they stuck him in the deep hole and 
went back to hear the will. Law'yer chap, all chops and 
whiskers like a fat tomcat, he reads it out, and every¬ 
thing in the safe goes to Mary Anno and the other stuff to 
his sister. So they has a look at the safe, and what’s 
inside it? Sweet nothing, boys, that’s what." By pointing 
a finger at him, lanto brought Shacki into his audience. 
‘“And what’ll you do with the safe, my pretty?’ asks the 
sister—like sugar on lemon, so I hear. Mary Amie thinks 
a bit and then brings it out very slow. ‘If it wasn’t for my 
poor old mam as is in heaven,’ she says, ‘I’d stick it up 
over the old tike for a tomstone.’ ’’ He scratched his big 
nose. ‘‘What’s think of that, nh?" 
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His brother Ivor picked his teeth. “Funny things do 
happen at funcdxals. I once hear tell about a chap as 
travelled from Wrexham to the Rhondda to spit into 
another chap’s grave.” 

“Slight a-brought the flowers up,” said lanto. 

-No, not this chap's spit wouldn't.” 

“I mean, there’s spit and spit,” said Tommy Sayce. I 
mean, f’rinstance ...” A moist starfish splashed on the 
dust, and he changed the subject. “How’s the missis, 

Shacki?” 

Shacki looked from Ivor to the lady angel, but she was 
intent on the Griffin. “Thass what I going to see, chaps. 
Fine I do hope, ay.” 

They all hoped so, and confessed as much. But they 
were ail fools, and the worm fear was at Shacki’s heart like 
a maggot in a swede. “I got to go this afternoon, see, 
he said, hoping for a chorus of reassurance and brave 
words, but—“I remember”—Tommy Sayce took up the 
tale—“when little Sammy Jones had his leg took off at 
the hip. ‘How do a chap with only one peg on him get 
about, doctor?’ he asks old Dr. Combes. ‘Why, mun,’ 
doctor tells him, ‘we’ll get you a nice wooden leg, Sammy.’ 
‘Ay, but will I be safe with him, doctor?’ asks Sammy. 
‘Safe? Good heavens, mun, you’ll be timber right to the 
face!’ Thass what doctor told him.” 

“Ah, they’m marvellous places, them hospitals,” Shacki 
assured them, to assure himself at the same time. Look 
at the good they do do.” 

“Ay, and look at the good they don’t do! Didn’t they 
let Johnny James’s mam out ’cos she had cancer and they 
was too dull to cure it? And Johnny thinking she was 
better—the devils!” 

The worm went ahead with his tunnelling. “I earn stop, 
anyway,” said Shacki, and low-spiritedly he left them to 
talk. Not fifty yards away he cursed them bitterly. Death, 
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(lortth, (loath, cancer, cancer, cancer—he'd like to see that 
biji-nosed bouncer lanto Evans on his back there, and 
that brother of his, and Tommy Sayce, and every other 
knacker])ant as hadn't more feeling: than a tram of rip- 
]>ing:s. From the bend of the street he looked back and 
saw the lady angel’s head and benedictory right arm and 
cursed her too. Nobody have pain, or everybody—that 
wa^s the thing. He cleared his throat .savagely and spat 
into the gutter as though between the eyes of the world. 
Self-pity for hi.s loneliness brought too big a lump to his 
throat before ho could curse again, and then once more 
it was all Owenny fach, oh, Gwenny faeh, he'd like to tear 
tlie .sky in j>ieces (0 get her home again. If only she w’as 
better, if only she was home, he'd do the washing, he’d 
blacklead the grate, hc.’d scrub through every day, he’d 
water that fern the minute he got back—he was shaking 
his h(‘ad in di.sgust. Ay, ho was a fme one, he was. 

I'hen ho went into the greengrocer's, whore tho air 
smelled so much a pound. 

“Nice bunch of chrysanth.s,” he was offered, but they 
wore white and ho rejected them. “I ain’t enamelled of 
them wliito ones. Something with a bit of colour, look.” 

Ho bought a bunch of flowers and three fresh eggs for 
a shilling and fivepence, and carried them as carefully as 
one-tenth his dole deserved to tho Red Lion bus stop. 
Soon the bus came, chocolate and white, with chromium 
fitting.s. Ho found tho conductor struggling witl» a small 
table brouglit on by a hill farm-woman at the Deri. 
‘‘Watch my eggs, butty,” he begged, and stood on the step 
till at last they fixed it in the gangway, where it lay on its 
back its legs up in the air like a live thing gone dead. 
Through tho back window Shacki saw a youngster running 
after tho bus. ‘‘Oi, mate . ..” ‘‘Behind time,” said the con¬ 
ductor hotly. ‘‘This here table . , .” Ho came for his fare 
to mutter to Shacki. “I never had this woman on board 
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yet she hadn’t a table or a hantiinacassar or a chest^ia 
drawers or a frail of pickled onions or suiiiinut. Moving by 
instalments I reckon she is, or doing a moonlight flit. Iss a 
dog’s life this!*’ 

As the bus went on up the valley, Shacki made a gloomy 
attempt to put in proper order what he had to tell tlwonny. 
The house was going on fine, he himself was feeling in the 
pink, there was a new baby at number five, he'd watered 
the fern—and he must tell her summat cheerful. Like 
what Jinkins said to the horse, and this here conductor 
chap—proper devil-may-care this conductor, you could 
see that with half an eye. Near Pensarn he saw lime on 
the bulging fields, like salt on a fat woman’s lap. The 
grass under it looked the colour of a sick dog's nose. He 
saw farming as a thin-lined circle. If you hadn’t the 
grass, you couldn’t feed the beasts; if you couldn’t feed 
the beast.s, you didn’t get manure; if you didn't get 
manure, you had to buy fertilizer—wliich brouglit you 
back to grass. All flesh is grass, he heard the preacher 
say, and all the goodlincss thereof is as the flower of the 
field. Tlie grass withcreth, the flower fadeth—duw, duw, 
what a thought! It made a fellow think, indeed now it did. 
Yesterday a kid, to-day a man of fifty, to-morrow they’re 
buying you eight pound ten’s worth of elm with brass 
handles. Oh, death, death, death, and in life pain and 
trouble—away, away, the wall of his belly trembled with 
the trembling of the bus, and the worm drove a roadway 
through his heart. 

At Ponsaru a girl stood at the bus stop and said: “Did a 
young man leave a message for me at the Red Lion?’’ 

“Ye.s, my dear,” said the conductor. “He told me 
special you was to let me give you a nice kiss.” 

“Cheeky flamer!” said the hill farm-woman, but the girl 
looked down in the mouth, and Shacki felt sorry for her. 
He explained that a young man had run after the bus at 
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the Red Liou. Ay, he did rather fancy he was a fairisti sort 

of chap 'bout as bij; as the conductor, so . . . “It must 

a-becu Harry,” the <rirl concluded. “Thank you,” said 

Shacki. as thoujih she had done him a favour. Indeed, she 

had. for he could talk about this to Gweunv. 

% 

Later a collier pot on. “Where you been then?” the 

conductor asked. “Whv vou so dirtv. miin?'’ 

• • • 

‘T been picking yo\i a bap of nuts.'' lie took the con¬ 
ductor's measurements, approssively. “Monkey nuts,” he 
added. He did not enter the bus and sit down, but stood 
on the step for liis twopenny ride. “We pot to draw the 
line somewhere,'' the conductor })ointc(l out. 

Shacki was cheered by the undoubted circumstance 
that all the wit of the Goytre Valley was beinp poured out 
for his and Gwenny’s benefit. What Jinkius said about the 
horse now. . . . And this about the nuts . . . And that pel 
at Pensarn. . . . What funny chaps there was about if you 
only came to think of it. Ho bepan to think hard, hoping 
for a witticism of his own, a personal offering for Gweimy. 
She had heard the bandy-.straipht one before, just once or 
twice or fifty times or a hundred, or maybe oftener than 
that. Something new was wanted. A fellow like this con¬ 
ductor, of course, he could turn them off like lightning. 
Here he was, looking at the llowers. Shacki waited for his 
sally. They were his flowers, weren't they? Diawl, any¬ 
thing said about um was as good as his, too. 

“I likes a nice lily, myself,” said the conductor. 

“No wonder. You looks like one,” said the collier. He 
grinned, the slaver glistening on his red gums, and winked 
at the hill farm-woman. “Cheeky flamer!” she called him. 

“You askin’ for a fight? ’Cos if you ar e ” 

“Sorry, can’t stop now.” Still grinning, he narrowed his 
coaly eyes. “But any time you want me, butty, I’m Jack 
Powell. Mutton Tump. That’s me—Jack Powell.” Ho pre¬ 
pared to drop off, and the conductor kept his finger on 
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the bell, hoping to fetch him a cropper. “Oh, no, you 
don't, butty!” They heard his nailed boots braking on the 
road and then through the back window saw him fall 
away behind them, his knees jerking very fast. “I’ll be up 
here Sunday,” threatened the conductor, but Shacki 
didn’t believe him. He’d lay two-to-one Jack Powell 
any day, and was glad a collier could lick a bus 
conductor. 

“Don’t forget to stop at the hospital,” he said by way 
of reminder, and the conductor, as though to recover face, 
told a tale about the patient who wouldn’t take a black 
draught unless the .sister took one too. To please him, 
Shacki smiled grimly and wagged his head and said what 
chap.s there was about, but he now thought less highly of 
the humorist, and as they came nearer the stopping place 
he could feel that same old disturbance. Dump, bump, 
bump, the driver must be doing it deliberate, but try to 
forget, for he might be going to hear good new.s. She might 
even be coming home. He grovelled. Home, like Johnny 
James’s mother, hopeless case, cancer—not that for you, 
Gwenny fach, he prayed, and lanto Evans, for speaking of 
it, he thrust into the devil’s baking oven. Bump, bump, 
bump, if he didn’t get off this bus soon he’d be all turned 
up, only too sure. He felt rotten, rotten, and the worm 
turned a new heading in his heart. 

He alighted. 

Inside the hall, he found from the clock that as usual he 
was five minutes too early for the women’s w’ard. “Would 
you like to see anyone in the men’s ward?” He thought he 
would, if only to pass the time. So down the corridor he 
went, for it was a tiny hospital, run on the pennies of 
colliers like himself. The men’s ward had a wireless set, 
and the patients were a lively lot. Bill Williams the Cwm 
borrowed Shacki’s flowers. “Oi, Nurse,” he shouted; 
“’ow’ll I look with a bunch of these on me chest?” 
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It was the si)orty probationer. “Like a big fat pig ^vith 
a liapple in his mouth,” she suggested. 

"Tliore’s a fine thing to say, Nurse! Don't 1 look better’n 
a jhg, boys?” 

“Ay,” said Shacki, thinking of the flowers of the field. 
“You looks like a lily in the mouth of 'ell.” 

Dill started to laugh, and the other men vStarted to 
laugh, and, seeing thi.s, Shacki became quite con\'ulsed 
at his second witticism. The blue small coal pitting his 
face grew les.s noticeable as his scars grew redder. It was 
a laugh fo do a man’s heart good, and it came down on that 
tunnelling worm like a hob-nailed boot. “Y'ou'll have 
matron along,*’ the probationer warned them. 

Tlien iShacki took his flowers from Bill, and grinning all 
over his face went back through the corridor to the 
entrance hall. He’d make his lovely gel laugh an’ all! He 
felt fine now, he did, and everything was going to bo all 
right. He knew it. Tell her he'd cleaned the house, and 
about the baby at number five, and about .linkius and tho 
collier and tho girl and the conductor and Bill Williams 
tho Cwm and him—it’d bo better than a circus for 
Gwenny. 

Into the women’s ward. Nod here, nod there, straight 
across to Gwemiy with all tho nows between his teeth and 
his tongue. Then he sworo under his breath. Matron was 
standing by Gweimy’s bed, looking like a change of pillow¬ 
cases. She was so clean and stiff and starched and grand 
that he felt small and mean and shabby before her, and 
frightened, and something of a fool. Kospectfully, he 
greeted her oven before he greeted his wife, and when she 
returned his good day, thanked her. 

“Wo’vo got good news for you, Mr. Thomas. You’ll be 
able to have Mrs. Thomas home very soon now.” 

“Oh,” he said. He was looking down at Gwenny’s white 
smile. A murderous hate and rage against all living things 
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filled his heart, and he would have had no-one free of 
suffering. “’Cos she's better?” 

“Of course. Why else?” 

He put the eggs down carefully, and the llowers. Then 
he fell on his knees at the bedside. “My gel!” he cried out 
hoarsely. “Oh, my lovely gel!” With her right hand she 
touched his hair. “There, there, little Shacki bach! Don’t 
take on, look!” 

“You arc upsetting the patient,” the i>illowcase said 
severely, “and you arc disturbing the ward. I shall have 
to ask you to go outside.” 

It was a quarter of a minute before he got to his feet, 
and then he was ashamed to look anyone in the face. He 
snuflled a bit and rubbed under his eyes. “All right, 
matron,” he managed to say. “You can send for the pleece, 
if you like. I’m that happy, mun!” 

He saw his old Gwenny looking an absolute picture 
there in bed, and thought these would be her last tears, 
and such happy ones. And with the thought he looked 
proudly around, and could tell that uo-oiie in the ward 
thought him an old softy. He didn’t hate anyone any 
longer. He was all love, and gave old Gwenny a kiss as 
bold as brass before he walked outside. He knew they’d 
let him in again soon. 
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THE FARMER 


Tlie other day, Miffy and 1 were dm?pn<; some newly- 
repaired chains from the blacksmith’s over to our depart¬ 
ment, when we passed the Fanner. He plodded aloiijr, 
wheeling his barrow, stoi)pin" now and then to shovel neat 
piles of dust into it. MilTy stopped just long enough by 
the barrow to insert slyly a piece of scrap between the 
spokes of the wheel. The Farmer's slow grin followed us 
down the road, then I saw him stoop and remove the 
scrap ami carefully place it in his barrow. 

It's only four short months since the foreman brought 
him on to the job to Milly and me and told us “show him 
how to go on". That was when they thought they were 
going to make an annealer out of him. Well, they shoved 
him into our Heat Treatment Department, and detailed 
him for our furnace. I’ve done a bit of farming myself, 
and I soon placed the pleasant farmyard tang on his 
clothes, and spotted the milk stains on his boots. And 
Miffy and me both envied the deep sun-tan of his arms 
and face. 

Well, the clang and roar of our department seemed to 
take his breath. Mind you, he didn’t go jumping or jitter¬ 
ing about; but you could see that the row and slick around 
him had him sort of confused. Somehow he couldn’t seem 
to tune himself into the rough-edged rhythm of the shop. 
I remember it took me quite a while to get into stop—to 
know when it was my turn to use the crane; to learn to 
keep my eyes skinned for the unexpected breakage, or 
for the hundred-and-one hitches that go with steel-making. 
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I shan’t forget the first time that the Farmer saw the 
long, thirty-foot bogie come creeping out of the furnace, 
bearing ils load of guns. I doubt whether the most efl&- 
cient Ack-Ack olhcer would have been able to discover 
that these twenty-foot crude shapes on the bogie were 
3.7’s in embryo. To the Farmer, they were just so much 
“hot iron”. 

When they had cooled a bit, I told the Farmer to hang 
the chains on the crane-hook, and that he’d find them on 
the floor somewhere up the shop. I ought to have known 
better. The crane came rumbling back, bringing on its 
hook a pail- of small chains that we used only for the light, 
fiddling jobs. The links of a bookmaker’s watch-chain, by 
comparison, would have been stronger. I glared up at the 
crane-driver, and asked him what the blazes he meant by 
allowing the Farmer to liang on su<‘h ab.surd chains. The 
crane man replied that he got i)aid for dri\ing a crane, 
and not for Lssuing orders. And I hadn't an answer for 
that one. 

I dug out an old pair of hide gloves and handed them to 
the Farmer. “Here,” I said, “you’ll need these: and mind 
you don’t get hot sand down ’em . . . and when you rush in 
to chain up the gun, don’t shut your eyes, or you’re liable 
to get a nasty bum—which reminds me, pull down yotir 
shii’t-sleeves. They’ll keep some of the heat off your arms.” 

Yes, I know, it sounds as if I were dogging at the 
Farmer. But I think my list of do’s and don’ts got behind 
that everlasting slow grin of his, for he did keep punctuat¬ 
ing my every sentence with “Ay—I see”—“Ay—I 
see-” 

Meanwhile, Miffy had put the proper chains on the 
crane, and it rolled into position over the bogie. The crane- 
driver deftly lowered the chains down behind the foremost 
gun. Using my small-man-hook, I pulled my chain round 
and under, and hung the hook on to the bight. I ran from 
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Ihe s(*ariii<r, prioklin'r heat. Turijin", I saw the Farmer 
still ‘rroi>iiijr aiul fumbling for the other chain-hook. Sure 
enough, his eyes were shut tight. 

“(.’ome away!" 1 shouted. “Leave it!" 

I think his gauntlets must have funnelled some hot sand 
into his gloves, for he came away Happing his arms like a 
wounded duck. He wrenched olT the gloves. You do all 
sorts of funny contortions when there's a few thousand 
hot gmins of sand eating into your skin. (Once I got some 
down my boot, and it’s the only time I’ve ever tried to 
take otT my boot without first untying the laces.) Miffy, 
stout lad, sjirang in and fastened the chain for the Farmer. 
MilYy came away red-faced and grinning. He wasn’t 
forced to help the Farmer and me; he has enough to do 
to mind his own furnace. Hut I think he just wanted to 
show the Farmer how easy the job was when you had the 
hang of it. 

In next to no time the crane-man had hoisted and swung 
the gun on to the cooling gantry, where I released the 
<’hains, which the driver swung back over the guns on the 
bogie, ready for the next gun. This time I had to hang on 
both chains. MilTy was away tending his own furnace; 
and I had to hang on the Farmer’s chain as well as my 
own. My clothes smoked and were scorched stiff as boards. 
The Lord only knows how the Farmer stuck it. By the 
time we'd got all the guns on to the cooling gantry, his 
cap and the fringes of his shirt-sleeves wore smouldering— 
but that smile of his was still there. No heat could bum 
out a grin like his. And, to me, that was the annoying jiart 
about it. The grin began to get on my nerves. It got on 
Milly’s too. 

Then the next day our end of the department got into a 
jam. The foreman chain-smoked himself sick and fretted 
over the delay. When we finally got the crane, it was a 
case of go like mad to catch up. 
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The crane must have run hot, and while the electrician 
put it right, we snatched a smoke. *‘Do ye have to move so 
fast?” said the Farmer, grinning slowly at Miti'y and me. 

“Sure,” snapped Miffy. “There's a war on. And it’s 
nowt to grin about!” I could see that the grin was getting 
Miffy. 

‘•How many time.s you goin’ to tell me there's a war 
on?” the Farmer replied. 

••Only till we get on the night-shift,” Hashed MilYy. 
•‘Then Jerry’ll knock it in with H.E.” You can be sure 
that Miffy will pop up with the right remark at the right 
time. He’s a born politician . . . 

•‘Ay,” said the Fanner, rather stupidly, “I know there’s 
a war on.” The crane rumbled, and we were at it again. 

On the very first night-shift, the foreman came on to 
the job before we’d got our coats off. “Jerry’s knocking 
about,” he said briskly. “We’d”—good foremen always 
speak in the plural—“better get the shell loaded on to 
the bogie and into the furnace. The sooner we get it into 
the furnace, the sooner we’ll bo able to douse the spot¬ 
lights.” 

He peered round at us to make sure that we w'cre all 
present and correct—Jklilfy and his mate, Ted, the Farmer 
and me. Then he went off hopping and jumping over the 
littered floor of the department. 

You see, at the time when wo had the Farmer on our 
hands, they’d mode our end of the department a regular 
black-spot. There wore no roof lights, because there was 
no roof to fasten them to. Of course, the sheets and sup¬ 
ports for the roof had been ordered weeks and weeks 
—but—well, you know, steel for anything but war 
purposes is hard to get. 

The spotUghts the foreman had referred to were care¬ 
fully restricted and shone nowhere but on the bogie. The 
heat from it shimmered up into the night air, rippling 
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across the stars, like—so it seemed to me—some invisible, 
iiiv<‘rte(l river. There was no doubt the foreman meant 
gettin" the bogie loaded before the alarm-bell sent us into 
the shelter, for the crane came rumbling up carrying a 
bundle of shell bars. These, after a bit of manmuvring, 
we dumped on the bogie. While we sorted these out, the 
crane went after another lift. Twice, as I levered the bars 
into position, did the Farmer got his fingers caught. I 
swore—not because Fd hurt him. Because I'd caught the 
flash of that grin of his. It looked—well, unholy, in the 
semi-dark. Besides, when we trap our fingers, we dance and 
swear and grunt in the good old-fashioned way. When 
the bars wore arranged with little bits of brick between 
each one so that the flames could circulate freely around 
them, the crane came along with another load. 

\Vc were busy positioning this load when Ted, Mitfy’s 
mate—he has fho super-charged ears—suddenly said— 
‘•Listen!" We fror.e, and stood, heads on one side, with our 
best ears elevated. "There they are,” Milly said, pointing 
up beyond the girders of the crane track at the searchlights 
sweeping into and out of our patch of sky. 

"Never mind the searchlights,” I said. "Can you hear 
anything?” Ted shook his head. "Thought 1 heard some¬ 
thin’ just then. It’s gone now. Can’t hear nothin’. But 
there’s one knocking about, I’ll bet.” 

"Not a bad guess, considerin’ there's a war on,” grunted 
Miffy. The Fanner’s grin seemed to break ■w'atcr. He 
chuckled, I noticed liim keep shaking one of his hands. 
Blood oozed slowiy from beneath one of his finger-nails. 

"Wliyn’t you go and get it wrapped up? Go on now, get 
along to the ambulance bo.x.” 

"Let’s get the bogie loaded first,” the Farmer grinned 
up at me. 

"Don’t be a dam* fool!” Miffy snapped. "Go and get it 
dressed.” The Farmer’s grin grew wider. "If we argue' 
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ranch longer,” be said, ‘•Jerry’ll be here before -we get 
loaded. There's a -war on,” he added with a sly look at us. 
And that was one crack we couldn't argue round, so we 
got on with the job. 

Even now I'm not sure how soon it was after the 
Fanner had given us his sly reminder, that the lone 
rai<ler glided in and caught ns napping. I know that 
MilTy, Ted and I were levering the bars this way and that, 
with the Farmer grovelling down beside the bogie for 
the brickends to put between the bans, when a low- 
pitched droning came to our ears. In the space of a breath 
the drones became a roar as the bomber rocketed over 
our heads. The jerky trill of the alarm-bell was almost 
drowned in the roar of the explosion. I found myself 
running beside MilTy. We gained the road that led to the 
shelter, and I joined a stream of men from other depart¬ 
ments. Behind me I heard Ted pant.—“There go the guns. 
He'll get a warm time now!” 

We piled into the shelter just as the next cr-r-nmp came. 
The blast threw us in a heap. Somebody’s heel ground into 
my ankle. I swore and picked myself up. Then the shelter 
light came on, and I saw Miffy blasting and damning and 
rubbing his ear. While we sorted ourselves out, we could 
hear the guns doing a bit of blasting on their own account. 

“The Farmer!” I said to Miffy. I had to shout, for 
fifty-odd men in the concrete tunnel were arguing and 
laying odds how long Jerry could last under the terrific 
strafe of the guns. “I can’t see him here,” Miffy growled 
close to my ear. “Perhaps he’s out by the door watching 
the fireworks. More likely he’s tryin’ to make his mind 
up there really is a raid on. Somebody oughta’ve told 
him.” 

I was just starting to grin at Miffy’s crack, when I sud¬ 
denly remembered the light—our spotlights. “Didn’t you 
turn ’em outf ” I bawled at Miffy. No, he hadn’t. We went 
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iiji to Ted, who'd proi)pod himself comfortably by the air- 
imnip. '•No,*' Ted said. *“1 didn’t turn 'em out. I thought 
you did.'’ 

‘'Blimey!" MitTy croaked. “What a target they'll 
make.’’ 

•‘Well, we’ve got to see whether they're on or off," I 
said. “Come on, let's go." Shrapnel or no shrapnel, bombs 
or no bomb.s, we'd got to make sure. Neither Miffy nor I 
w(‘re exactly happy about having to expose ourselves; but 
they were our lights, and it was our job to see that they 
wert^ turned out. On the way to the iron door, we kept an 
eye out for tlio Farmer. We didn’t forget to ask the 
fellows who'd run past our lights if they'd noticed whether 
they were on or not. No, nobody was sure. And before the 
foreman eo\ild get het-up about the whole thing, we'd 
sfpieezed out of the door into the traverse which led up 
to the gro\ind*level. The Aek-Ack people certainly were 
raking the skies with explosive. The continuous dicker 
from the batteries lit up the passage. There was one or 
two cha]).s huddled at the corner of the traverse watching 
the fireworks. And one of them was the Farmer—grinning 
like the very deuce. 

Ilis breath came jerkily, as though he had been running. 
The Farmer— running. “Where the devil have you bcent 
What have you been up to?” I shot at him. 

“Nowt,” ho drawled. “Ah've on’y been puttin’ yer 
lights out. By gow, he came a bit close that time, didn’t 
’e?" 

“Blinkin’ ’eck,” Miffy exploded at my elbow. That 
wasn’t exactly what Miffy said. I’ve rendered it down to 
that. I know both of us felt like kissing the Farmer’s 
grinning mask. I’ve an idea that the grin would have 
wavered if we’d have done that. Wo must have looked 
a bit stupid, for the Farmer said—“What’s up with yer?” 

“What’s up with us?” Miffy echoed. His voice reflected 
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all of the relief that I felt. Mifly leaned against the white¬ 
washed wall, saying softly—“You ruddy, grinning Farmer, 
you ask what's the matter with us? A little bit of hell’s 
being sprinkled around, and you stop and douse the light 
just—just like you’d take the harness ofT one of your owd 
plough-horses. Yer grinnin’ tumip-top!’’ 

And Miffy went blundering down the passage into the 
shelter. The barrage had died, and the passage was again 
dark. I couldn’t see the Farmer, though I could still feel 
his grin. Pretty soon I felt the Farmer move beside me. 
“Tell you what, Mac,” he whispered, “I’m not goin’ to 
stay ’ere.” 

“What do you mean?” I said, glaring at the black 
smudge his stubby figure made in the darkness. 

“I mean,” he said, “I don’t like this job. Too much 
mshin’. Too many burns. I aren’t used to it.” He waddled 
off into the shelter. 

Well, the next night the Farmer didn’t turn up. Of 
course the foreman grumbled, because it meant him having 
to chase round the department to get another man. Then, 
the night after that, the foreman told us he’d heard that 
the Farmer had got another job. “Mar\'’lous,” the fore¬ 
man said. “Marv’lous how the night-shift knocks ’em 
cockeyed these days, what with bonibs coming out of the 
blue and such-like.” 

Miffy looked as if he were going to burst. “Ay,” he 
sighed. “It is marv’lous. It is that.” Then Miffy did some¬ 
thing I’d never seen him do before. He spat on the 
furnace door. In our department it’s riot the tiling to spit 
on furnace doors. It isn’t done—the floor’s the place. 
Well, I could tell by Miffy’s action that the foreman’s 
remark had riled him. And when the spittle began sizzling, 
the foreman pulled a face, turned, and hurried away up 
the shop. 
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HEADS I WIN 


Grcorgo told me all about it before he weut out to the 
Middle East. As a matter of fact, Liza—that’s George’s 
wife—tells me that he’s in Libya. And I’ll bet when he’s 
not playing merry hell with the Nazi patrols up on the peri¬ 
meter, he'll have a tossing school going behind some smok¬ 
ing ruin in the town. Anyway, this pitch and toss business, 
so far as George and Liza is concerned, is a bit of domestic 
history now. 

You see, before the war, George was a labourer down at 
our place. Sometimes he'd be drafted to various depart- 
mont.s where they had a man short. Of course, when the 
men came back, George would bo shunted back into the 
labouring gang. Several times he came for odd shifts into 
our department. That’s how I got to know him and 
Liza—“ar owd lass”, as he used to call her. 

Well, in those pre-blackout days, George hadn’t a 
thought beyond tho tossing ring. The Middle East, ho 
thought, was something the diplomats had thought up for 
China; and Libya might have been a new and fancy kind 
of tobacco for all he knew—or cared. But there wasn’t 
much loft when Liza and the two children had taken their 
dip out of his labourer’s wage to go tossing with. Two 
pound thirteen and six a week. And Liza wanted two 
poimd five out of it. That was tho trouble. He’d started 
her on two pound five, and sho expected it. Every week. 
And every week it left him a mere eight and six for baccy, 
beer—and tossing. 

If I remember rightly, George said that the first two 
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Tveeks he kept the whole of the thirteeu and six for him¬ 
self, Lka gave him a look, but didn't say a word. But 
when he tried it on the third pay-day, she raised Cain 
about the five bob he was holding out on her. It was on 
that particular summer's evening that Liza shrilled 
George into stubborn truculence over that five bob. He 
left her shouting, and slammed the door hard as he went 
out. 

Ponk was waiting for him at the end of the street. Ho 
could hear Liza from there. So could Ponk. “What's up 
wi’ Liza?” asked Ponk. 

“Aw,” mumbled George, without looking at the grin¬ 
ning Ponk, “she’s squawking at the kids.” 

They walked up through the allotments, passing old 
Cushy, the look-out. Cushy nodded to them and went on 
reading his paper. When the ring was in session. Cushy 
kept.watch for them. He had a nose for policemen who 
might be disguised as civilians. Cushy was also proud of 
the fact that, for the first time in his life, he was getting 
paid for sitting down and doing nowt. 

As George and Ponk slid down the ash-tip into the little 
valley, they could hear the towler (teller) calling the 
“pictures”. It was pay-day and the school was large, and 
there was some money to be lost. George and Ponk edged 
themselves into the ring. Ponk didn’t wait to see how the 
ha’pennies were falling. As the tosser deftly twisted them 
high into the air, Ponk got two swuft side-bets with a 
pound on each. 

“Two ’eads. Two ’eads it is,” called the towler. The 
circle round him tightened a little. He went round it, 
swiping at their legs with his, stick. “Back,” he said. “Get 
back. I said two ’eads, and two ’eads it is.” The ring edged 
outward to evade the towlcr’s club. The tosser poised 
the ha’pennies delicately on his outspread fingers, ready 
for the next throw. I can just picture the way George 
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would dive both hands into his pockets and bring out 
the thirteen and six. 

And the way he'd carefully separate the disputed 6ve 
bob from the total, for Liza had to be faced no matter 
wliat this ring had to offer. So, of course, into his waistcoat 
pocket went the five bob. In his hand was left four florins 
and a sixpence. A sorry remnant of the original thirteen 
and six—but good enough to be going on with. 

Skippy, the bookmaker's runner, whipped round on 
George. “C’mon, George, eight bob he tails eni. C nion, 
eight bob, if that’s'all the pin money you got.” Well, the 
ha'pennies were in the air when George took Skippy’s bet. 
The coins spun down, bounced and rolled in the grass. 
The towler leaned over them and announced! “Two ’eads, 
me lads. Two ’eads it is.” 

George collected eight shillings from Skippy. Skippy’s 
face was long. “Twelve pair o’ heads,” ho moaned. 
“Twelve pair. Can you beat it!” 

And George said: “Ten bob ’e ’eads ’em again, Skippyt” 
“You’re on,” said Skippy. “Seems like they don’t ’ave 
tails any more.” 

This time the ha’pennies eamo down showing one head 
and one tail. “Two ones, two ones,” chanted the towler. 
“Sky ’em again, sky ’em again.” Up went the coins, turn¬ 
ing lazily in the air. Down they came to bounce and 
roll. 

The towler bent and looked. “Two ’eads, me lucky 
lads. Two ’cads,” he called. Skippy handed George ten 
more shillings. I remember the grin on George’s face aa 
ho told mo how that twenty-six shillings dragged at his 
trouser pocket, so that he had to take out a handful and 
transfer it to Ids jacket. 

Of course, by that time, he told me, the tail-baokera 
were out for blood, Ponk, said George, being an inveterate 
tail-man, came over to him, lamenting: 
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“There isn’t such a thing as a tail in this school. I’m 
four pound down. I got a quid left.” 

George snatched the pound note from Ponk. “Here,” 
said George, “take this quid's worth of silver and keep 
your stakes low.” He turned to Skippy. “Still cocky about 
them tails, Skippy?” ‘ 

Skippy didn't speak, but he covered George's pound. 
Well, when the towler called heads again, George went 
a further pound in front. Then the tail-backers began 
barring them in sheer spite, and George dropped out of 
the betting. Three successive lots of tails teased the spite 
from them. Ponk rode the tails well. But two heads on 
the fourth toss cleaned him out completely. Then George 
came in to lose a pound to the next pair, which were tails, 
and then he went galloping ahead on live consecutive 
pairs of heads. 

Ponk came hovering round George’s side of the circle. 
George looked at him, and gave him five pounds. 

They left the tail-backers cursing, and \vcnt off scramb¬ 
ling up the ash-heap. Over the rim df the valley, Cushy 
was waiting for them with outstretched palm. George 
squeezed it, leaving a ten-shilling note in it. Cushy w’ould 
also get a i-ake-off from the towler, who tolled ten per cent 
from the backers for running the school. But Cushy could 
always reckon on a tribute from George, who was known 
as a “good winner” and soft wi’ ’is money. 

When they got to the end of George’s street again, 
Ponk said: “Ah’ll be seein’ yer in tlie taproom to-night?” 

And George said: “Am ah cornin’ dahn to-night? You 
tell the lads Ah’ll be dahn there with knobs on. Sure you 
can manage on the quid?” 

“Ah’ll manage,” said Ponk. 

“Seven o’clock in the taproom then. S’long.” 

Of course, to keep up appearances George had to let his 
expression go sour when he stepped into the kitchen. And 
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Liza was there dolling herself up before the plass. Tie went 
straijzht through into the living-room, striding carefully 
over the baby on the mg, and stuffed twenty-one pound 
notes behind the picture over the mantelpiece. He grinned 
down at Elsie, his four-year-old, and playfully kicked over 
the bricks she was building for the baby. Elsie's big round 
eyes w’atched him ns ho rammed the rest of his winnings— 
four pounds ten in silver and notes into his pocket. He 
stooped and gave Elsie and the baby each a penny. 

Well, Liza finally came into the living-room. Without 
looking at George, she said: “I’m going to the pictures. 
Sarah’s coming to look after the kids.” 

George could see that she’d been having a weep. She 
still kei)t her eyes averted and wouldn’t look at him. 
Snivelling over that five bob. He fished carefully among 
tlio notes and silver, and brought out just four half- 
crowns. He caught her hand and thrust the half-crowns 
into it. 

“Here y’are,” ho said, “ten bob fer yorself. And 
get that look off yer face. You remind mo of a dyin’ 
duck.” 

“Five bob's five bob,” said Liza, slipping the half- 
c^o^^^ls into her handbag. 

There came a sudden knocking on the back door. 
“That’ll be Sarah come to mind the kids,” mumbled Liza. 
The door swung open abruptly, and in wheezed old Cushy. 
George caught the tottering old pensioner and helped 
him to a chair. Liza stood in the living-room doorway, 
her red eyes wide and scared-looking. 

“The school’s been raided, eht” said George. The old 
fellow nodded and gulped for breath. He’d shambled at 
top-speed from the allotments for the safe haven of 
George’s house. The bobbies has crashed past the look¬ 
out at the lower end of the valley, and sent the school 
scampering. 
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When Cushy had calmed down, he fumbled in one of 
his pockets, and brought out a pound note. “Here,” he 
said to George, “that ten bob you give me was a pound. 
Ah likes to be fair to me clients.” 

“Don't matter, Cushy,” grinned George. He took it and 
stutfed it back in the old man’s pocket. “Sit theer and 
get yer breath back. ’Ere, ave a sup of this water. Cool 
yer dahn a bit.” 

Liza was waiting for him when he went into the living- 
room. “So you’ve been up to that school again. And you 
dock me five bob ter go up there.” 

“Still moanin’f” snapped George. “By God! Women, 
women!” George stamped over to the table. He plucked 
the two half-crown-s—remnant of the original thirteen and 
six—from his waistcoat pocket, and slammed them hard 
on the board. “Take yer lousy five bob!” 

Baby and Elsie began to cry, and Liza’s voice began to 
mount the scale until she was shrilling. George went into 
the kitchen. Cushy was already half-way to the back door. 
The police were an easier proposition than Liza. George 
took him by the arm and led him outside. “C’mon, 
Cushy,” he said. “Let ’er shout.” Well. . . George told me 
he didn’t forget to slam the door hard. So hard that it 
shook everything in the house—including the picture over 
the mantelpiece. 

I well remember George’s wide grin as he told me that 
Liza had had the presence of mind to keep shrilling as he 
went up the street with Cushy. If she’d suddenly stopped 
her noise he might have gone back in time to rescue his 
twenty quid. 
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v^aptain Kerr sat at the back door of Gowanlea board¬ 
ing-house and polished the g:iiests' boots. In the big 
kitchen at his back his wife and eldest daughter were 
cooking the guests’ breakfast. Across the yard in front 
of him, in the small house to which ho and his family 
retired in the summer when guests arrived, his younger 
daughters were taking their porridge. Walter, the evacuee 
from Glasgow, was eating with them and arguing vigor¬ 
ously. His voice jarred suddenly on the Captain’s nerves. 

“Jeanie said I could tak it.” 

“Not a whole tablespoonful.” 

“She said a spunefou.” 

“Not a tablespoonful. It’s rationed. Only the English 
take sugar in their porridge, anyway. And don’t call my 
mother Jeanie. It’s time my father was talking to Ross 
Fullerton about you.” 

Ross Fullerton was the local artist, and the village 
Billeting Officer. ^ 

“Ach, him. He’s a pal o’ mine. His wife wants mo to 
play my melodeon at a Red Cross dance on Friday.” 

“It doesn’t matter. He’ll tell you straight that you can’t 
just come into this house and grab all the sugar. And 
my father maybe won’t let you to the dance on Friday. It 
doesn’t stop till two o’clock in the morning, far too late 
for the likes of you.” 

“Ach, late. I’ll gang if I like. Peerie’ll no stop me.” 

“Don’t call my father Peerie.” 

“It’s what aw the rest o’ the kids caw him.” 
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“They’re not staying here and taking the bite out of 
his mouth.” 

“Less o’ that. What I eat’s my ain. He gets eicht 
shillins a \reek frae the Government for me.” 

The Captain rose and went over to tlie summer-house 

door. 

“Quiet, you ones. It’s time you were getting away to 
the school.” 

Walter gave him an impudent glare. 

“We’re gaun to the schule. Gie us time.” 

“Take your porridge and away with you. And listen, if 
I ever again hear you calling me Peerie I will send you 
away from this house.” 

“We’ll see what big Fullerton has to say aboot that. 
Ye’d better feenish the buits or Jeanie’ll be oot to ye.” 

The Captain seethed with indignation against Walter. 
He hated the boy to call him Peerie. His friends did it, of 
course, and so, behind liis back, did the village children, 
but Walter used the name in his ov-m household and even 
before the guests. It was unpardonable. 

The boy was spoiled, that was the trouble. When ho 
had first come to Corrie, he had stood out from the other 
bedraggled evacuees by the sheer force of that very impu¬ 
dence to which the Captain now took objection. In the 
depressed atmosphere of the occasion the boy had been a 
tonic, and he had quickly realized it. Later, when it vas 
discovered that he could play the mclodeon, he received 
further limelight by being asked to play at concerts 
and dances. He had come to have quite an opinion of 
himself. 

The Captain had tried to subdue him often, but never 
with any success. Walter despised him because he was no 
more than a menial, and deferred only to his wife, the 

real head of the household. 

She came now to the door of the boarding-house kitchen. 
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The Captain was seetiiiug still, shoe and brush motionless 
in his idle hands. 

“Alastair, what's the matter with you? The breakfast's 
ready. Take up the boots and let me rin" the bell.'’ 

“Yes, yes,” .said the Captain irritably. 

He gave a last perfunctory nib to the shoe in hi.s hand, 
ro.se, collected the boots and took them inside. As he 
reached the tirst of the bedrooms the door opened and 
Major Urown, a retired military man from Entrland. 
appeared in his .stocking soles. 

“Oh. hullo. Captain. 1 thought you were never coming. 

Late this morning, cht” 


“A little.” 

He gave the Major his shoes and passed along the 
corridor. He hated the tone in which the man called him 
Caidain. There was a touch of amused condesceiLsion in it. 

The lireakfast bell rang before ho had disposed of the 
last pair of shoes. He slumped them down hurrieilly and 
dodged into the linen press, closing the door quietly 
behiiul him. Tn the black darkness he listened until the 
guests had put on their shoos and made their way down¬ 
stairs. The lavatory would be clear now. He emerged from 
his liiiling place and went there for the slop pails. 

The daily round of the bedrooms was a loathsome task, 
but it was ins last for the morning. He would soon bo free. 
Ho wondered if Robbie Paton had gone for mussels. 
Robbie was one of the lucky ones. Ho had no boarding- 
liousc. He hired boats and worked the ferry that brought 
the visitors in from the steamer. He had his mornings to 
himself these days, for since the outbreak of war the 
steamer liad called only at the villages with piers. Yes, 
Robbie was one of the lucky ones. 

The Captain emptied his pails, tidied them away, 
washed his hands and made his way downstairs. His wife 
mot him as sho was going up to make the beds. 
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“I'm beliind this morning, Alastair. Would you like 
to -wait and help me with the washing up!” 

“No, no, the tide’s coming in. I can’t keep Robbie 

waiting.” , . ^ 

“Catch something to-day, then, or you re just wastmg 

your time.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

The woman had touched him on the raw. It was a sore 
point with the men who fished that if they caught little or 
nothing they were nagged at by their wives and bantered 
by the village children. And for the last few days there 
had been little doing. The fish seemed to have gone to 
other waters. 

It was a fine day, however, with a mild north wind 
blowing, and the sky bright blue beyond great sliining 
clouds. Corrie was lovely on a day like this, and it would 
be lovelier still from the water, when the purple summits 
of the high hills beyond it could bo seen against the sky. 

The Captain sighed. He had been born in Corrie, in a 
white-washed cottage that had stood by itself at the south 
end of the village. His father had tilled a plot of ground, 
kept a few cows and owned a smack, fishing sometunes, 
or sailing to the mainland with sand or gravel and coming 
back with coal. It was in the smack that the Captain had 
first gone to sea, and though the voyages had been short, 
entailing at most a few days’ absence up the Firth, he had 
never failed to be moved when the course had been set 
homeward, and the great hills that towered above his 
native village had come once more into view. Later, w-hen 
he had entered the employment of a steamship company 
and sailed on ocean-going tramps, the memory of Corrie 
as he had so often seen it from the water remained in his 
heart, filling him with a deep longing and shaping -all 
his dreams. On the Irish Sea and the English Channel, and 
afterwards on the Atlantic, he had passed his long hours 
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of loneliness in endless speculation, all of it to a single 
j)urpose, that he should one day return to Corrie and 
remain there till he died. 

The fruit of all his thought, of all his endeavour and 
all his saving, had been the boarding-house. Without it 
he would still have been at sea. 

He grunted and made his way past the Post Office and 
the hotel with hi.s eyes on the road, avoiding contacts. 
His depression returned. 

At the Ferry Kock Kobbie Paton was baiting the line. 
He seemed ill-tempered. 

“WhaPs been keeping you all morning?” 

The Captain would have hated to say. He ignored the 
question altogether. 

“So you got the mussels?” 

“Of course I got the mussels, and I've had to bait nearly 
the whole of the line myself. Finish it off now, what’s leit 
of it, and I’ll be having a smoke.” 

The Cai)tain set to work feeling like a reproved employee. 
Ho began to feel that they would catch nothing. Robbie 
sat back and lit his pipe. 

“Did you hear about Waistcoat Willie?” 

Waistcoat Willie was another of the retired skippers in 
the boarding-house business, known to his guests as Cap¬ 
tain Logan. 

“No.” 

“He’s to sail master on one of those French ships the 
Government’s taken over.” 

The Captain’s heart missed a beat. After the capitula¬ 
tion of France the French merchant ships in British ports 
had been commandeered by the British Government. To 
a large extent they were to be manned by British seamen. 
Men long at home were being called upon. 

“How did he get that job?” 

“He put in his name at the beginning of the war.” 
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The Captain too bad registered with the Government 
at the beginning of the war. He had told nobody. Neither, 
it seemed, had Waistcoat Willie. 

“He kept very quiet about it, surelyi 
“He didn’t even tell his missus.” 

“Indeed And when did the word comet 

“Three days ago. He got back from Glasgow yester- 

day.” 

“And said nothing at allt” 

“He mentioned it in the pub last lught. 

“What sort of ship has he gott” 

“It’s a three thousand tonner. can t tell you the 

name. It’s some French nonsense.” 

“Indeed. I was wondering why ho wasn t at his line 

these days. Is he for leaving soont” 

“He’U be off with the bus for the afternoon steamer. 

It’ll be a change for him.” 

The Captain just managed to answer. 


. “Yes, it’ll be a change. 

“Are you finished, then?” 

“Yes ” 

The Captain coiled the last of the lino into position and 
Ufted the tray. They made for the boat. By Robbie the 
affair^ of Waistcoat WilUe was at once forgotten in the 
need for concentration, but the Captain’s heart remained 
in a turmoil of envy and indignation. Why, he thought, 
should Waistcoat WilUe bo given a ship? Ho had been 
att sea for only twenty-five years. The Captain himseU 
had sailed for close on forty. Waistcoat Wilhe, of course, 
was a younger man. Yes, that must be it. But the thought 
was of little comfort. No call had come for him. 

The fishing was worse than over. The first time they 
shot the line they caught nothing. The Captain was for 
living it up, but Bobbie insisted on re-baitmg the whole 
Une and shooting again. They left it a little longer the 
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secoml time, to give the fish a chance, but when they 
drew it in tliey liad only six tiny codlings, and two had 
been hult-eateu by dog-fish. 

When they drew into the Rock again tlie bus had gone 
past from the steamer. The papers and the mail would be 
in. The Captain, with two of the codlings in his hand, 
went to collect them. There was notliing much in the 
paper. The Germans had been over London again, and 
we had been bombing the Chamiel ports. It was a dreary 
business. lie entered the Post Office. The mail was still 
being sorted and there was quite a crowd waiting. Major 
Brown was there. He eyed the Captain's codlings. 

“Hullo, Captain. Been fishing agaiiit” 

The waiting people smiled. The Captain swallowed. 

“Yes, but there was little doing.” 

“So 1 see. Codlings, eh?” 

“Yes.” 

Someone tittered. There was general embarrassment. 
One of the girls relieved it by coming through with the 
mail. The ('aptain’s turn came quite early. 

“Gowanlea. Tl>ere you are, Captain.” 

“Thank you.” 

There was a good handful of letters, mostly for the 
guests. Major Brown looked over his shoulder. 

“Anything for mot” 

The Captain looked, then spoke with satisfaction. 

“No.” 

“Dear me,” said the Major, disappointed. 

The Captain had found one for himself. The address 
was typewritten. His heart began to thump till he was 
sure the people could hear it. Ho made his way out and 
down the road a little till he was under the beeches at 
the Manse gate. Yes, the call had come. He was to report 
in Glasgow at once. 

A ship, maybe a big one, and men in his charge. He 
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would bring food to Britain from the ends of the earth. 
He would help to ^sin the war. Damn it, he wmild go up to 
Glasgow that very day. He would have time if he hurried. 
He threw the codlings on the shore and strode along 

vigorously, his chest out and his head up. 

He walked into Gowanlea by the front door and made 
his way through the hall to the kitchen. His wife was prc- • 
paring the guests’ dinner. He felt rather sorry for her. 
“I’ll have to go up to Glasgow to-day, Jeanie. The 

Government wants me to take over a ship. 

“A ship? Alastair, you’re not going to sea again.’ 

“I doubt I’ll have to. They need men. Read it for your¬ 
self.” 

He left her with the letter and went back into the hall. 
He climbed the stairs and made his way to the box-room. 
A suit-case would do just now. But he had a little look 

at his tin chests. 

When he came to the foot of the stairs on his way 
down Major Brown was coming in. He seemed surprised 
to find the Captain in the hall. 

“Hullo, Captain.” 

The Captain went into the kitchen without a word. He 

had no time for the old fool. 

His wife was sitting in a chair beside the fire, the letter 
still in her hands. She was crying. He went over to her 
and patted her back. 

“Wheesht now, Jeanie. It can’t be helped. It s the 
war, you see.” 

“I never thought you would be leavmg me again as 

long as you lived.” 

“They need men, Jeanie. It’s the war.” 

“It won’t be safe.” 

“Ach, it will be safe enough.” 

“But why should they call on you? Do you need to 
go, Alastair? Can they force you?” * 
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“I doubt maybe they can, and I would hate to risk 
any trouble. They might give me a poor ship.” 

He said nothing of having registered voluntarily. She 
sat sobbing and sniffing, broken-hearted. It hurt him 
and made him angry, lie took his suit-case out to his 
bedroom in the summer-house. 

The children came home from school for their dinner. 
Walter entered the summer-house living-room, stopped, 
gaped and turned to the two girls in aggrieved astonish¬ 
ment. 

“The table’s no’ sot.” 

He went out into the yard and yelled across towards 
the boarding-house. 

“tleanie. it's hauf-past twelve. What aboot the dennert 
Jeaiiie!” 

He went to the door of the boarding-house kitchen.. 

“Jeanie!” 

Ho looked in. 

“What’s \\Tang wi’ ye?” 

He turned to the two girls and spoke with all the 
sarcasm he could muster. 

“She's sittin’ dozin’ at the fire.” 

The Captain walked quietly to the summer-house door. 
The boy saw him and was about to speak, but the Captain 
spoke first, bis voice controlled, his eyes blazing with 
anger. 

“If you will sit down quietly you will be given your 
dinner in a few minutes. Hiy wife is not well. She has had 
bad news.” 

Walter looked embarrassed, partly because there was 
bad news, but mainly because the Captain had never 
been like this before. He spoke, however. 

“Oh, has she haen bad news? I jnist thocht she had 
forgotten the time.” 

“No, no. Go inside, will you, and sit down.” 
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Walter went, rather sheepishly. Kate spoke. 

“What’s wrong, daddio!” 

“I am going to sea for a while. I will be back, though, 
and I will bring you presents.” 

They looked at him incredulously; then Elspeth. 
the youngest, gave a pathetic little snort. It was 
more than he could bear. He gulped and looked at 
Kate. 

“Take her to her mother.” 

He returned to his bedroom and began to change. 

His eldest daughter Mary cro.ssed from the boarding¬ 
house kitchen with the family’s dinner. He heard her 
setting the table in the living-room. Walter spoke. 

“What’s wrang?” 

“My father is going to sea. He has been called up by 
the Government.” 

The boy sounded incredulous. 

“Peerie’s been cawed up?” 

“Captain Kerr to you.” 

“He’s gaun to sea?” 

“Yes.” 

“What’s he gaun to dae at sea?” 

“Command a ship.” 

“Command a ship. No’ a warship?” 

“No, no, a merchant ship. He will be sailing with the 
convoys.” 

“Pou my ither leg.” 

“I’m not pulling your leg. Why should I be?” 

“He’s ower auld.” 

“He is not. He is younger than the Captain of the 
steamer.” 

“But the steamer daesna sail wi* the convoys.” 

“No.” 

“They’ll bomb him.” 

“Maybe they will.” 
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There was silence for a while, then the Captain heard 
his wife coming in with the younger cliildren. They sat 
down to their dinn er. 

He finished dressing and* joined them. They eyed him 
silently, Walter with a new awe in his look. The Captain 
addressed his wife. 

‘T have just time for a bite. The bus will be forward 
in a few minutes.” 

“Will you be back to-morrowT” 

“To-morrow or the day after.’* 

“You’ll be sure to come back before you sail.” 

“Y'es, yes. I may not bo sailing for a week or two.” 

They continued eating. Elspeth suddenly burst into 
tcar.s and ran to him, burying her head in his knees. He 
lifted her and tried to soothe her. 

“Now, now, lass, you must try to bo brave. I will be 
coming back to you often.” 

She went on sobbing. Her mother spoke. 

“Come here, Elspeth, and let your father take his 
dinner. Ho will be late for the bus.’* 

But the sobbing had become infectious. The mother 
let tears drop into her plate. Mary and Kate sniffed. 
Walter alone had dry eyes. 

The Captain found the boy’s presence embarrassing. 
He wanted him out of the way. 

“Leave your dinner just now, Walter, and watch for 
the bus coming.” 

The boy seemed glad of an excuse for leaving. 

“Will I tak yer case?” 

“Please.” 

The atmosphere cleared a little with the boy*s depar¬ 
ture. The Captain and his wife spoke &eely. The children 
stopped crying and listened. 

“We will be able to afford a maid now. Yon will need 
help.” 
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“I t hink I could get a girl from the hotel. They aren’t 
very busy there now.” 

”See about it at once, then. And when I come back I 
will have a talk with Ross Fullerton about the boy. Ton 
can't have him here with no man in the house.” 

“Now, now, Alastair, you know I can manage the boy 
quite well.” 

“He does just what he likes with you. I tliink it would 
be better to get rid of him.” 

“No, no, poor soul. He might be sent back home. He 
is almost ready for leaving school.” 

“You can’t have him here when he leaves school. The 
Government will stop liis allowance. He will have to go 
home.” 

“He can’t go home to Glasgow, Alastair. They’re having 
air raids now. Wc’ll have to find him a job on the Island.” 

“It will be difficult, that. Jobs are not so easy.” 

“I think I can get him a job at the Point.” 

“Will he take to farm work?” 

“He is always about the place at the week-ends. He is 
just fair daft on sheep.” 

“Well, well, we’ll see. But he will have to behave him¬ 
self. Tell me how he gets on while I’m in Glasgow.” 

“Yes. I think it’s time now.” 

The Captain began to take leave of his family. He was 
kissing Elspeth when a shout came from the yard. 

“Hi! The bus is stopped ootside the hotel.” 

The Captain left his wife and Mary in the summer¬ 
house and went to the gate with Kate and Elspeth, one 
on each hand. Walter was standing by the road-side with 
the suit-case, surrounded by his usual following of smaller 
boys, all of whom gazed at the Captain with an air of 
respectful wonder. The bus still lingered in front of the 
hotel. The Captain spoke to Walter kindly almost for 
the first time since the boy had come. 
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“Yon will be leaving school soon, Walter?” 

“Av.” 

“Yon won’t want to be going back to Glasgow, will 
you?" 

“Xa.” 

“Well, if you are good while I am away we will be 
keeping yon until you find a job. Would you like to be 
working with the Murchios at the Point?” 

“Av." 

% 

“My wife and Mrs, Murclue are sisters. They will mavbo 
be able to arrange it between them. But you will have to 
be good and help all you can.” 

"I’ll clean the buits if ye like.” 

“Well, well, maybe my wife would bo gi^ing you some¬ 
thing to yourself, if you did.” 

“Ach, forget aboot it. Here’s tlio bus noo. Staun back, 
you ane.s, and gio the Cajitaiu room.” 

He bustled the other boys away from the road-side and 
Iiold u]> liis hand to stop the bins. The Captain kissed his 
little daughters again and stejiped in. Walter handed in 
the suit-ca.se. 

“Here ye are. Captain. Best o' luck.” 

“Thank you.” 

The bus jumped forward. The Captain seated himself, 
turned and waved to his little daughters, then looked 
towards Gowanlea. Ilis wife and Mary were waving from 
the gable. He waved to them also. 

He did not notice that Walter was waving more fran¬ 
tically than any of them. Nor had ho noticed that the boy 
had called him Captain.His heart was beginning to fill again 
with the old longing to be back. Ho knew that when he 
looked at Corrio from the steamer his eyes would dim 
with tears. 
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Johnny Reid was an assistant in an Angus drapery 
emporium. At eight o'clock every morning he came up the 
High Street and went upstairs to get the shop key from 
his mistres.s, a great muckle key with a thick barrel and 
a large bore that might have done for a pistol; it took 
anybody else two hands to turn the thing in the lock, 
but Johnny Reid could do it with a flourish of one baud. 
He was a great flourisher, Johnny; he unrolled the bales of 
flannel or print with a thump and a flourish, ho twirled 
a yard-stick as if it were a drum-major's baton, he took 
his hat off with a grand sweep if he met you in the street, 
and when his mistress went off to Glasgow to buy the 
new spring stock he posed at the shop door in a white 
waistcoat flourishing a cigar, no less. You see, in coming 
up the High Street from his father’s tattie and candy 
shop, which was down in a wynd near the harbour, he 
really did come up in the world every morning, and 
although his face was something in the tattie style of 
beauty, all bumps and nobbles, the flourish with which he 
did things helped you to forget that. He had begun in the 
drapery emporium as an errand-laddie, and now he was 
first assistant with two lassies under him; ho had good 
reason to be pleased with himself. 

So every morning on the back of eight he came down 
the stairs from the top flat carrying the muckle key, and 
every morning as he passed the lower flat on his way 
down, Miss Mehille, the milliner, came out on her way 
to open her shop, and they went on together down the 
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close and round the corner as far as the drapery einporiiira 
door. Then Meh ille .<aid: Good inorninir, Mr. Keid, 

and Johnny said: Good mornin?. Miss Melville, and 
raised his hat with an extra flourish before putting the 
muckle key in the old lock, which looked as if luicc had 
been eating at it. Miss Mehille went on alone down the 
High Street, heartened for the day by the picture of 
Johnny Reid so masterfully opening a door, and she 
ne\ or balanced a hat on one of the stands in her window 
without thinking of Johnny Reid's Hourish as he swept 
off his bowler and said: Good morning, Miss Melville. 

Miss Melville was a cut above Johnny, socially spe,aking: 
her father had been a sea-captain and the bit of money 
he left her had set her up in the milliner’s business. You 
could tell the difference between them by the fact that 
the whole town spoke of her ns Miss Melville, while 
nobody cxcej>t herself gave Johnny Reid any handle to 
his name: he was ju.st old Tattie Reid’s son. She was a 
genteel piece. Miss Melville, and you could depend on 
her hats being ladylike; she was very good, too, at making 
lace caps for old lailies, with a wee bit of mauve ribbon to 
brighten them up in front. She was a trim lass—well, 
maybe she was a year or two older than Johnny, but she 
wasn’t more than thirty, and she had a nent waist and a 
prim way of walking; you could see that she was a genteel 
piece if you went down the street behind her. She never 
canied her shop key in her hand; it was well hidden inside 
a black morocco handbag. But maybe because she hardly 
ever spoke to a man except the U.P. Minister or a traveller 
coming into the shop, she was very taken up with meeting 
Johnny Reid on the stairs every morning, and she thought 
a lot about him. 

Besides having clever fingers for the trimming of hats 
Miss Melville could sing; she had a sweet soprano voice, 
though it was a bit small. Her mother, who kept house for 
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her, had been a good singer in her time, and there were 
stacks of old songs on the piano. Mrs. Melville had never 
been shy of singing, but Miss Melville needed a lot of 
prigging before she would ev'en join the U.P. Choir; how- 
ev'er, the minister managed to persuade her at last, and 
every Sunday she walked in her niminy-piminy way down 
between the pews to a front seat in the choir. But she 
kept herself to herself; and the other lassies and the 
young men in the choir never got a rise out of her, and 
she always went home alone from choir practices. Yet 
she told Johnny Reid all about her singing in the choir, 
and, what was more, she actually said to him one morn¬ 
ing: “You know, Mr. Reid, I’m sure you have a good bass 
voice, and we’re dreadfully needing a good bass in the 
choir, why don't you join our churcht” 

Now, old Pcem Reid hardly ever darkened a kirk door, 
but when ho did, it was the Auld Kirk he attended, and 
Johnny Reid had got into the habit of going to the Auld 
Kirk, too, although he had never joined it. So there was 
plenty of surprise in the town when ho started turning up 
in full Sabbath glory, white waistcoat and all, at tho U.P. 
Kirk. And he needed no prigging to join the choir; he 
went himself to the organist and suggested that he might 
sing bass. It was a nine days’ wonder when he escorted 
Miss Melville home from tho choir practice, but after a 
while folk got used to the idea and stopped pestering him 
about it. He was a great success in the choir; he didn’t 
mind opening his mouth wide and letting the notes roll 
out; and he was always ready with his joke. He became 
a full member of the congregation, and there seemed no 
doubt that he would be made a deacon one day. Miss 
Melville grew younger-looking, almost bonny, in fact, and 
it was generally understood that they were not only 
walking out but definitely engaged. 

The one snag was that Johnny saw no chance of getting 
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a shop of his own. You couldn't ima^ne a man running: a 
milliner's shop and trying lace caps on old ladies, and the 
funny thing was that .Miss Melville didn't like the idea of 
changing her intllinery business into a draper's. .Johnny 
argued that she could have a hat department to herself, 
but then the .shop was so wee, not like IMrs. Thomson’s 
Drapery Emporium: there was just the one counter and a 
curtain behind it screening olV a back place where the 
hats were trimmed and tried on. Whenever Miss Melville 
thought of Johnny and herself in the shop together she 
felt a bit choked: Johnny seemed so big and rumbustious. 
Of couivSe, she couhl sell the business; she might get 
enough to set him up in a shop of his own; but that took 
a bit of thinking over. Still, she might have come to it 
in time if it hadn't been for her mother. 

Old -Mrs. Melville had a down on Johnnv. She couldn't 
forget that she w'as a sea-captain’s widow, and that 
Johnny's father was only Tattio Reid who spat on his 
api)le.s and polished them on the backside of his breeks 
before he -set them out on the counter. When Miss 
Melville brought Johnny into the tint the old lady put 
on her grand airs and set out the port decanter and a 
bit of seed-cake; she wouldn’t ask him to sit down and 
have supper or anything like that. She kept tossing her 
head as if to call .Johnny’s attention to the mahogany 
furnittiro and the Chinese lac(iuer ami Indian carvings; it 
was indeed a room far beyond anything Johnny had over 
seen, and he was certainly impressed. Rut ho didn’t dare 
go in very often; he had to do his courting at the foot of 
the stair after choir practice, and even that wasn’t satis¬ 
factory, for Miss Melville ilidn’t like standing at the stair- 
foot; besides, Mrs. Thomson from the top fiat might be 
coming up or down at any minute, and Johmiy didn’t 
care to bo caught by his employer. Mrs. Thomson was 
fifty if she was a day, but ho had a bit of a grudge at her, 
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because she had shown no signs of making liim her second 
husband and the proprietor of the Emporium. 

The upshot of it was that he started applying for jobs 
in other towns, and finally got one away in Newcastle. 
Mrs. Thomson gave him such a good recommendation 
that folk thought she was maybe glad to get rid of him, 
for there had been a lot of clash about the airs he gave 
himself, especially while she was away doing the spring 
buying. But whoever was glad to see the back of him 
it wasn’t the U.P. Choir; they subscribed for a silver 
cigarette-case and gave him a great send-oll. Miss Mel¬ 
ville looked a bit peaked, but .she smiled a lot, and said 
how good it was to think that Johnny was going to have a 
career in Newcastle and make his fortune. 

Well, there was no more word of Johnny for a while, 
except for the letters Miss Melville got from him. Ho 
never came home at the New Year, but he sent Miss 
Melville a very pretty pearl brooch. And then all of a 
sudden one morning a letter came in a strange hand¬ 
writing from Newcastle, saying that Johnny Kcid had 
succumbed to the influenza epidemic that was raging 
there. The chap who signed the letter said he was a friend 
of Johnny’s and that it was his melancholy duty to let 
Johnny’s parents and fiancee know of his unfortunate 
demise. The letter mentioned the day of the funeral and 
the cemetery where he was to be buried; it was a convinc¬ 
ing enough document. Miss Melville ran right out of the 
house with it and down the High Street to Peem Reid’s 
greengrocery shop in the Shore Wynd; you could imagine 
the state she was in, for she fled out without even putting 
on a hat and she ran the whole way without baiting, never 
seeing the folk that gaped after her. Peem Reid had got a 
letter the dead spit of hers, and, believe it or not. Miss 
Melville grat on Peem’s dirty old shoulder all among the 
tatties and neeps and carrots. When she came home again 
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slio lairiod on at old Melville somethin" awful, 

tin y .say. slioutin" that her mother had ruined her life and 
sent dohnny Keid away to his death. 

Folk were terribly vexed for her. and the U.P. choir 
was deeply moved by the tra"edy. They decided that the 
least they could do was to subscribe for a wreath and send 
it down to the "rave, since there was no time to jret it to 
^’eweastle for the funeral. The ehap who wrote the letter 
must have hovered a while over it, for the funeral was to 
take place the very day after the news came. 

Miss Melville was too broken up to jro down south; she 
had taken to her bed. Two of the young fellows from the 
elioir ollcrc<l kindly to go at their own expense and buy 
the wreath for Johnny's grave in Newcastle when they got 
there. The subscription money rolled in, there was about 
thirty shillings altogether and the wreath was bound 
to be a grand one; the minister praised the two young 
fellows who were devoting tlicir week-end to this sad dut\% 
and told them that ISliss iVIelville would want to know 
every la.st detail about the wreath and the grave and 
Johnny's fatal illness, whatever they could find out. They 
had the address of the chap who wrote the letter, and they 
sent him a wire to say they were coming, and so they set 
off by the late train on the Friday night. 

There was a big football match in Newcastle on the 
Saturday afternoon, and maybe that was partly why the 
lads were so willing to go; anyhow, they didn’t worry 
when nobody met tliem at the station, for it was an early 
hour to expect folks to rise out of their beds, and New¬ 
castle was big and strange enough to keep them happy. 
They speired their way about and found out where the 
football ground was, and then got to the street where 
Johnny Reid’s friend was supposed to bo living. Now, you 
can call it chance if you like, but there •was a drapery 
emporium in that very street with a separate Men’s 
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Department, and maybe because it minded them of 
Johnny they stopped and looked in at the Men’s Depart¬ 
ment window. It was about nine o’clock on the Saturday 
morning, and the shop was open but not doing much busi¬ 
ness. So while they were hovering there, wondering if this 
had been the shop w'here poor Johnny had been making 
his fortune, who should come briskly to the door but 
Johnny Reid himself! Johnny Reid in the flesh, more 
stylish and flourishing than ever; he was even wearing 
spats. 

^Vell, Johnny Reid’s jaw dropped a mile when he saw 
them. He was for bolting into the shop again, but they 
laid hold of him. “Man,” they said, “do you ken we've 
come down here to buy a big wTcath for your gravet” 
Johnny Reid laughed at that, but they could see that he 
w'as fair bamboozled; he had them into the shop and tried 
to swear them to secrecy. He w’as going to marry the 
emporium’s daughter, he said, and become a partner, and 
seeing ho was to be dead to Iili.ss Melville he thought the 
kindest way of breaking it off was just to tell her he teas 
dead. He started off with a fine Englishy Newcastle accent 
—all got in six months’ time, mind you—and before ten 
minutes was up he was cracking away in good Angus again, 
“Dinna split on me, you chaps,” he kept saying. “I’ve 
got my chance now, let mo keep it. As for my faither, 
he’ll no’ care muckle whether I’m U^’ing or deid. But 
if you like you can tell him on the quiet; he’ll keep his 
thoom on it, the way ho keeps it on his siller, the auld 
deevil.” 

“But fat are we to dae wi’ the thirty bob?” says one of 
the lads, right dumbfoundered like. 

“Have a burst on it, ye gomeril,” roars Johnny and 
claps him on the back. “Tell them a grand story about the 
wreath, and if you hand your tongues, I’ll hand mine. 
What folk didna’ ken’ll no’ hurt them.” 
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The lads had a soft side for Johnny Reid, he was such 
•rood coinpany. and the Ions and the short of it was they 
l)romised liim to keep it quiet. After the football match 
they burst the thirty bob alou" wi’ Johnny and the chap 
who had written the letter. They were well away when 
they were putteu on the train, and it’s a mercy they were 
shoved out at the right station. Hut you know what lads 
are; they cannot keep things buttoned up like older folk. 
They stuttered and snickered whenever Johnny Reid's 
name came \ip, and they were always diving do^vn closes 
to kee]) from meeting the minister in the street. Or maybe 
it wa.s old Peem Reid gave it away after all; he had never 
beeti very chief with his swanky son and it’s a fact that 
when he died not long after, he left his bit of money to 
Miss Melville, poor lassie, and not to Johnny Reid at all; 
three or four hundred pound it was, too. 

Whatever the reason, the news began to seep through 
the town that Johnny Reid was alive and married to a 
well-off lassie in Newcastle. Miss Melville walked down 
the street stiffer and more perjink than ever, as if she 
knew' everyone was looking at her, but after a while she 
began to go queer, folk said. She wouldna sell you a black 
hat, for instance; her assistant had to do it. Nor would 
she dress her own window; it w’as almost as if she thought 
she was putting herself on show' in the w'Lndow as w'ell as 
the liats. And her nose got awful red; folk said she did a lot 
o’ nip-nipping at the whisky bottle; it w'as w’ell-known 
that iier mother had drinking turns now and then, and it 
wasn’t surprising it Miss Melville should keep her com¬ 
pany once in a while. All in a genteel way, you know; 
carrying the whisky in a basket from the grocer’s under¬ 
neath a pound of Abemethy biscuits. But then she got 
so that she couldna cross the street alone. She would step 
oft* the pavement and jink back half a dozen times till 
somebody she knew happened along and walked across 
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the road with her. She tried to hide it, and usually took 
her assistant a bit of the way home till she was on her own 
side of the High Street, but of course, as you can well 
imagine, folk noticed that the poor creature couldn’t 
think of walking alone without somebody to oxter her. 
And then one market day the whole town saw Miss Mel¬ 
ville going home in the daftest manner. Her assistant was 
unwell that day, and iliss Melville was getting herself 
across the street by skiting her house keys along the road 
in front of her and running forward to i)ick them up. 
She played pitchers with the keys all the way to the close 
mouth, and not long after that they had to take her away, 
poor lassie. And that was what Johnny Reid did. Him 
and liis flourishes, save the mark! 
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VV heu Josie and .Taclde Mangan met the two little boys 
ill Eton jackets walking up the narrow pathway past their 
home, they stood and gaped. The older of the two boys 
blushed and raised his cap, and Josie gaped more than 
ever for no-one had ever done such a thing to her 
before. 

“Hallo!” she said experimentally, turning and staring 
after them. 

“Hallo!” replied the boy who had raised his cap, halting 
uncertainly. 

“Como on away!” said his brother anxiously. 

“Why don’t ye come down the river?” asked Josie. 

“We wouldn’t be left,” said the boy. 

“Who wouldn’t leave yet” 

“Me mother.” 

“Christmas!” said Josie. “Who’s your mother?” 

“l\Irs. Donoghuc, the dressmaker.” 

“My ould fellow is a sailor. Why wouldn’t she leave yet” 

“Because it wouldn’t be right.” 

“Come on away!” insisted his brother, with a trace of a 
whine in liis voice. 

“Wo have to go now,” he said apologetically. “Me 
mother will be expecting us.” 

Josie thought she had never met such a nice boy. In 
due course he explained why he and his brother were not 
permitted to associate with the other children. 

“We’re a terrible respectable family,” he said, his voice 
solemn with bis great responsibility. “There are three 
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branches of our family, the Neddy Neds, and the Neddy 
Joes and the Neddy Thomases. The Neddy Nods are the 
oldest branch. My mother is a Neddy Nod. My grand¬ 
father was the best-behaved man in Eantiy. When ho was 
at his dinner the boys from the school used to bo broupht 
up to study him, he had such grand table maimor.s. He 
opened the skull of an uncle of mine with the poker for 
eating cabbage with a knife.” 

“Oh, Chri.stmas!” cried Josie. 

“My mother would be a rich woman only her father used 
her fortune to back a bill for a Neddy Thomas. Tim hero 
is going to be a doctor and I’m going to be a solicitor. 
We’re learning the violin only I have no ear. Dempsey, 
the gardener in the lodge, is teaching us. He only knew 
jigs and reeks but mo mother made him teach us classical 
music.” 

“What’s that?” asked Josie. 

“J/an'tana is classical music. And Alice Where Art 
Thou? ’Tis much harder than ordinary music. It has signs 
on it and when you see the signs you know ’tis after 
turning into a different tune although ’tis called the same. 
Irish music is all the same tune and that’s why me mother 
wouldn’t leave us learn it.” 

“Oh, Jay!” sighed Josie in an ecstasy of enlightenment. 

“Where does your father sail?” young Donoghue asked 
politely. 

“He don’t sail anywhere now only down the river. He 
gave up th(j sea after me mother died.” 

“Was he ever shipwrecked?” asked Donoghue. 

“He was shipwrecked on a desert island.” 

“Were there cannibals on it?” 

“He didn’t say. He killed a Lascar once.” 

“There must have been mutiny on the boat,” Donoghue 
said thoughtfully. “Whenever there’s mutiny on a boat 
they kill the Lascars.” 
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”Wliy don’t ye come down the river?” asked Josic again. 
“We have a raft." 

“I'd love to,” he said, “but me mother wouldn't leave 
us." 

.losie’s father allowed her to do everything so long as 
she washed her face and didn't tell lies. The dressmaker s 
son had tilled her with a sense of the poverty of these pro¬ 
hibitions. She wanted to be respectable. For hours she 
walked up and down outside the dressmaker’s house, the 
door of which was always shut. She wanted Jackie to 
keep his hands clean; she nagged at Mrs. Geney, their 
father's housekeeper, to let him wear his clean suit 
instead of the old blue gansey. 

“Couldn’t you buy us a new dress even?” she said to 
her father. 

“Isn’t the one you have good enough?” Mr. Mangan 
bellowed. 

“It is not good enough. No wonder the dressmaker 
says we’re not good enough for her.” 

“What dressmaker?” Her father pulled his beard. “Who 
says we're not good enough? ... I like her cheek,” he 
snorted when Jo.sie had told her story. “Let me tell you, 
young woman, that before the Donoghues were heard of, 
the Mangans were there; and will be, please God, when 
they’re planted. Ask her is there e’er a poet in the Dono- 
ghue family. And when she talks of money ask her did slie 
ever hear tell of Mary Mangan of the Mountain Mangans 
whoso fortune was spent on her wake. Ask her did she 
hear of Binoculars Mangan, the famous explorer, that 
discovered the island of Pottyloo off the east coast of 
India.” 

For the first time Josic had a feeling of the social inade¬ 
quacy, even the improbability of Binoculars Mangan and 
the island of Pottyloo. Very thin they seemed beside the 
Neddy Neds and the Neddy Thomases. More than ever 
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she wanted to be respectable. She refused to go out with 
the other children; she stole Jackie’s new cap from the 
draw^er where Mrs. Geney kept it, wrapped in its original 
tissue, and led him out by the hand. 

“Xow', will you keep on raising your cap?” she said. 
“I don’t know what sort of way you wore dragged up at 
all, but you should always raise your cap to a lady. And 
if anyone raises his cap to me you ought to do the same.” 

“Where are we going, Josie?” he asked. 

“Were not going anywhere,” she replied firmly. 

“I want to go somewhere,” he whined. 

“Well, you can’t. Respectable people never go anywdiere. 
They only goes for walks.” 

“I don’t want to go for walks. I wants to go dowm the 
railway and look at the engines.” 

“You’re taking after your ould father,” Josie said 
morosely. “’Tis easy seen you're his son. A wonder ho 
wouldn’t make ould Geney keep the front door closed. 
Y'ou can’t even sit down to a cup of tea but there’s some¬ 
one in on top of you, gabstering. Me father and you are lick 
alike. Here’s Airs. Dunphy along now. Raise your caj) 
to her, you little caffler.” 

At'teatime, Mr. Mangan came in looking radiant. 

“Well, I had a long chat writh your little dressmaker,” 
he said jovially. 

“How did you meet her?” Josie asked suspiciously. 
She felt cold and sick at the very thought of it. 

“I dropped in on her, of course. Did you think I was 
going to let her go off with the notion that the Mangans 
weren’t good enough for her?" 

“Oh, Christmas!” said Josie. “Now we’re properly 
ashamed!” 

“How ashamed?” cried her father angrily. “She was 
delighted to meet me, of course—a very nice little 
woman! A charming little woman! Now she knows what 
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a reinaiknble father you have. I was telling her about 
(h<‘ time I was working in the pawn when I used to collect 
the loan money on the old nag. I had her splitting her 
sides about the humlrodweight of s]>rats and the three- 
legged pot." 

•“.tVnd maybe you told her how the .^li’ora went out with 
the drunken crew?" hissed Josie on a rising wail of anxiety 

“1 did of course; and how they baptized the new pier, 
and the gentry had the punch made with salt water, and 
all the ambulances of Cork were waiting to take them 
home." 

“1 might have known it," said Josie between her teeth. 
‘‘I might have known you’d disgrace me.” 

8he was weeping when Mr. Mangan came in to say 
good-night. lie looked at her in astonishment. 

“Here," ho said coaxingly, “sit up now and I’ll do 
Shylock for you." 

“You needn’t mind," she replied turning to the w’all. 

For two days she was so miserable that she scarcely 
loft the hou.se. Even Mrs. Geney at last asked her wlpat 
was wrong, but Josie rejected her sympathy. 

“Ah, you’ll have good reason to cry before you’re 
done," Mrs. Geney said darkly. “Mark my words, you’ll 
weeii salt tears over your respectability, so you will." 

Mrs. Genoy's mysterious prophecy came true sooner 
even than she expected. That evening Mr. Mangan turned 
to Josie. 

“You’re to go down to the dressmaker’s to tea to-mor¬ 
row night,” ho said. “You and Jackie. And see ye wash 
yer dirty faces before ye go." 

“Were you in blowing to the dressmaker againt” she 
asked. 

“None of your impudence now, young madam,” he 
replied. “You’re getting too saucy. You want someone to 
keep you in hand.” 
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•‘Meaning that I’m not able to do it?” asked Mrs. Geney 
in a sudden fury that bewildered Josie. 

-W'hat’s up with you?” asked Mr. Mangan. never 
meant anything of the kind.” 

“Oh, we know what you meant all right. We're not good 
enough for you now since you got the dressmaker.” 

“What dressmaker, woman? What the blazes is after 
coming over you? And what’s that thing on the mantel¬ 
piece?” 

“Nothing,” she snapped. “A little ornament I found in 
the back room, that’s all.” 

“'Tis the bird from my wedding cake, and well you 
known it, you malicious ould hag.” 

Mr. Siangan rose and stamped out of the house in a rage. 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Geney gleefully. “That put him out. 
Now ho won’t be so easy in his mind, the ould show; glad- 
hiatoring like that at his age; he ought to be ashamed of 
himself and all the talk he had about your poor mother, 
God rest her!” 

“But what’s he doing, Mrs. Geney?” Josie asked. 

“Doesn’t the whole parish know he’s in at the dress¬ 
maker's night after night? And what is he doing it 
for?” 

“Do you mean he’s going to marry the dressmaker?” 

“Of course ho is. And isn’t that what you wanted? 
Didn’t you want to be respectable? Now you’ll be respect¬ 
able whether you like it or not.” 

Respectability suddenly lost half its value in Josie’s 
eyes. She lost all desire to reform her feckless father; in 
fact he seemed nicer as be w’as. She had very little plea¬ 
sure in the tea party next evening. Mrs. Donoghue was a 
tall, handsome woman; she shook both Josie and Jackie 
warmly by the hand. Josie took an almost violent dislike 
to handshaking. The table was laid with cups and saucers 
all of the same size and pattern. The two boys kept pushing 
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phitcs towards Josie; pressed her to scones, cakes and 
brca<i and butter. She wished they would let her alone 
and allow her to have her tea in peace. 

“And now”, said the dressmaker, “you and the boys 
must be good friends. I do not like them to associate with 
the other children; they are too rough, but you and Jackie 
are diflereut. I am sure you will be able to show them some 
nice walks.” 

Next day the two boys called for Josie and her brother. 
By this time she was disillusioned regarding the charms of 
walking. Like Jackie, she wanted to go somewhere. 

“What'll we do then!” asked young Donoghue. 

“I'm going down the railway,” she said ungmciously. 
“I don't mind what ye do.” 

“We'll come too,” he said. 

Josie led her little army along the river and through the 
busiest portion of town to the railway. 

“Goodness!” said Donoghue, “we were never as far as 
this before.” 

“This is nothing,” said Josie eyeing liiin with contempt. 
“Wo goes dowm the river on picnics and to the castle and 
everything.” 

“I was never in a castle,” ho said. “Are there dungeons? 
You might find human bones in the dungeons.” 

lie was enchanted by the shining engines, mo^dng 
slowly up and down the myriad lines of rails and crashing 
the long trains of wagons. Just to show him how little even 
this meant, Josie brought them back by the river to show 
him the loading and unloading of ships. 

“’Tis going to bo great fun being with you,” he said 
with a little sigh of pleasure. “I never did things like 
this before.” 

“Ah, wait’ll you see the raft.” said Josie. 

“I know I’m going to like you. And I like your father 
' a lot. He did Shakespeare for us one night. And he gave 
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mother the prescription for the rheumatics that he got 
from the Zulu chief.” 

Josie looked after him from the garden gate •vrith a 
smile that -was half pity, half chagrin. 

“I’d like to do something to him”, she said, “but I 
haven’t the heart. I suppose he’s nice in spite of his old 
one and her notions. Oh, Christmas, wasn’t I a gom, 
thinking there was anything in being respectable. Them¬ 
selves and their shaking hands and their ‘How-are-yous’ 
and ‘thanks’ and ‘won’t-you-have-vsome-cakesi’ If me 
father brings that one into the house I’ll walk out of it. 
Look, I’m that desperate I’d do anything at this minute. 
I’d smoke fags or ring bells or anything.” 

“Did ye see yeer father?” Mrs. Geney asked when they 
entered. 

“No,” said Josie. “Didn’t he come in yet?” 

“I don’t care if he never comes in again,” cried Mrs. 
Geney, and most alarmingly burst into tears. 

“What’s he after doing now?” asked Josie in panic. 

“He’s after 8ha\'ing off his beard that he never touched 
since the day your mother was buried.” 

His face when he came in presented a sight so horrible 
that Josie could not bear to look. It was round and chubby 
and cliinless; it had lost all its majesty and romance; it 
looked ridiculous. 

“Jackie!” Josie called to the distant cot as she got into 
bed. 

“WTiat is it now?” moaned Jackie. 

“I’U have no mercy on him.” 

“On who, Josie?” 

“On the dressmaker’s son. I was only going to get him 
to destroy his suit; and even that much I hadn’t the 
heart to do; but now, I’ll ruin him. I’ll have the most 
terrible revenge anyone ever heard of.” 

“What are you going to do?” asked Jackie. 
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“You'll see soon enough. They'll kill me, but I don t 
mind." 

Next day, when the two boys called, Josie declared they 
would not go either to the castle or the raft, on both of 
which young Donoghue seemed to have set his heart. 
Instead she took them up the hill and paused beside a 
high wall. 

“We’re going to climb this,” she said firmly. 

“I could never climb that,” he said, looking up. 

“If I can do it you ought to bo able,” she sneered. 
“You can stand on my shoulder.” 

“But won't wo bo stopped?” 

“Why should we be stopped? Isn’t the gardener a friend 
of my da’s?” 

“Was he a sailor, too?” ho asked innocently. 

“lie was.” 

Tliere was a great deal of tlifficulty in bundling the two 
respectable children over the wall, and it was not done 
without damage to their clothes. They fo\md themselves 
in a wide orchard which sloped uphill. Josie led them to 
whore a big house shone in the sun with all its width of 
red wall. 

“Take a couple of apples,” she said. 

“But will wo be left?” 

“Of course wo will. Stull yeer pockets well with 
them.” 

She helped to stuff their pockets. Nest moment there 
was a shout and, dropping the apple which she had been 
trying to stuff into Donoghue’s trouser pocket, Josie was 
off without as much as one backward glance, dragging 
Jackie behind her by the hand. The two boys stood stock 
still, petrified by fear and bewilderment. Then they ran 
too, but by this time Jackie was already over the wall 
and Josie following him. The two boys stood at the foot 
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of the wall, casting up glances of wild appeal, but she 
ignored them. She looked at the woman in riding breeches 
and carrying a horsewhip who was almost on top of them 
—the terrible Mrs. Eyder-Flynn who was reported to 
have the legs of a greyhound and the arms of a prize- 
figliter. Then she loosed her hold and fell. She picked 
herself up, weeping though the fall had not hurt her. 
She was suddenly filled with remorse and pity; she felt 
that whoever had said revenge was sweet didn’t know 
what he was talking about. Jackie munching an apple, 
eyed her respectfully. When they got to the end of the 
road they saw Mrs. Ryder-Flynn emerging from her gate 
with a Donoghue in each hand. 

Both Josio and Jackie were in bed when theii' father 
came in that evening. There wa.s a lot of talk between 
himself and Mrs. Gcney. First it was heated; then it 
dropped to a friendly mumble. Mr. Mangan came in on 
tiptoe. He stood at the head of Jo.sie’s bed. She pretended 
to be asleep. 

“Ah, you fly boy!” ho muttered. “You’re your father’s 
daughter. You were too good for mo. I have a good mind 
to murder you.” 

.Josie ceased to breathe. 

“Sacked, dismissed, booted out without mercy. You 
limb of the divil, if I, was another father I’d lace you 
within an inch of your life. Here, sit up now till I do 
Shylock for you.” 

“Daddy!” Josie sat bolt upright in bed. “Do Borneo.” 

“I thought you said you didn’t like that.” 

“Never mind. Do it, can’t yout” 

“Alia, so that’s what you were up tot All right. You’re 
Juliet. Jackie, you can be Tybalt. Tybalt is the saucy 
bloke I killed. Now I’m coming into the vault with me 
little lantern.” He took up the candlestick and began to 
creep on tip-toe about the room. “Disgraced before the 
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world, indeed, I have a good mind to wring yeer necks, 
the pair of ye/’ 

“Is that in the play, daddy!” asked Josie. 

“It is not. Shut up now, Tybalt, you little divil, will you 
keep quiet! How the blazes can I think you’re dead if 
you kick like that?” 

Josie sighed ecstatically. Though chinless and chubby, 
her father was his old feckless self again. 


% 
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THE END OF A GOOD MAN 

^JVTen who go into competition with the worhl are 
broken into fragments by the world, and it is such men 
we love to analyse. But men who do not go into compe¬ 
tition with the world remain intact, and these men we 
cannot analyse. They are always contented men, with 
modest ambitions. Larry Dunne was that kind of man. 
All that there is to say about him, therefore, is that he 
bred pigeons and was happy. 

I And yet, this unconditional lump of reality, this 
unrefracted thought in the mind of God, suddenly did 
fall into fragments. He fell for the same reason as Adam. 
For when God was saying, “Orchards for Adam”, and 
“Finance for J. P. Morgan”, and “Politics for Teddy 
Roosevelt” and “Pigeons for Larry Dunne”, He must 
have added (sotto voce) “But one pigeon he must never 
control”. And it was to that one pigeon, that one ambition, 
that Larry Dunne gave his heart. The pigeon’s name was 
Brian Boru. Larry got him on his thirty-fifth birthday 
from his father. 

An y evening that summer you could have mot Larry 
at the pigeon club—it sat every night under the canal 
bridge on the towpath—and you must have guessed in 
what direction his heart was already moving by the way 
he talked endlessly without ever mentioning the fatal 
bird. You might have heard him towering over the rest 
of the club, talking of his runts, tumblers, pouters, homers, 
racers, without over mentioning Brian Boru; you might 
have heard how he had a jacobin, and nearly had a scan- 
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(laroou: how “Piteous, mind you, must never be washed, 
only sj)rayed with rain-water. *\jid what’s more, pigeons 
sliould be sprayed from the shoulders down—never the 
head, unless you want tliem to die of meningitis”. What 
a seouiulrel the man in Saint Pica's Terrace was, a low 
fellow who k(>])t budgerigars and had once actually said 
that pigeons were mere ritT-ralY. Uow his father had stolen 
a sacred i)igeou out of an Indian tem])le, when he was in 
Pangoon with the Royal Irish, and how the rajah chased 
him into the jungle for two miles trying to catch him. 
And what's more. yo\i should never dry a jngeon, unless, 
to b(* sure, you wrai>pod him iij) in warm tlaiinel—which 
isn't (he same thing. .\nd. anyway, what were budgerigars, 
otily pups olV parrots? "They are not even called budgeri¬ 
gars! Tliey call them budgies—as if anyone would over 
dare to call a jiigeon a pidgy! Doesn't it show’ ycht” 

But whatever he spoke of, or whomever he spoke to, 
you might notice that he never spoke to one little runt of 
a man who always listened to him ■with a sly, sneering 
smile on his face. That was the club-member whose 
Michael Collins the Second had beaten Larry’s Brian Boru 
in every race since the season began—beaten the bird 
that had laid its beak on Larry’s heart. 

Nobody knew the history of this Brian Boru. Larry’s 
father swore he was the great-grandson of the Indian 
rajah’s sacred ])igeon, but that, of course, was a tall yarn. 
NYhatover his x>odigree, the bird was a marvel. Such speed! 
Such direction! Such a homer! A bird that had only one 
Haw! Time and again, when there was a race, Larry had 
seen that faint speck of joy come into the sky over the flat 
counties and the checkered market gardens where he lived, 
each time half an hour, at the very least, ahead of every 
other bird in the team; and on one occasion as much as 
fifty-eight minutes ahead of them, and that in the teeth 
of a thirty mile gale. For while other birds had to follow 
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the guiding shore line or the railway lino that dodged the 
hills, Brian came sailing over mountain top and moor like 
an arrow from the bow. Time and again, after greeting 
him with an adoring shout, Larry had gone tearing back 
down the lane to his tumbledown cottage, roaring to hi.s 
da to get out the decoys, and to light the primus-stove 
for some new concoction whose smell was to tempt Brian 
Boru down to his loft. Back then to the bridge, waving to 
the sky, calling the bird by name as it came nearer and 
nearer to the parapet on which stood the club’s time-piece 

_a clock with a glass front on which there was a blue aud 

green painting of a waterfall. (A bird was not officially 
home until its owner had tipped the waterfall with its 
beak.) But... time and again the oue Haw told. Brian Boru 
would circle, and Brian Boru would sink, and inevitably 
Brian Boru would rise again. After about thirty minutes 
of this he wo\ild come down to the telcgmph pole over 
Larry’.s back yard; aud stay there until some .slowcoach 
like Michael Collins the Second had walked olf with the 
race. The bird .so loved the air that it could not settle down. 

•‘Oh!'’ Larry had been heard to moan, as he looked up at 
the telegraph pole. “Isn’t it a signt Isn't it a symbol^ 
Isn’t that poor Ireland all over again? First in the race. 
Fast as the lightning. But she won’t settle down! That 
bird has too much spirit—he’s a high-Hyor—and aren t 
we the same? Always up in the bloody air. Cai^t come 
down to earth.” And then ho would beseech the bira, 
as it looked down at him over its prima-donna chest with 
a bleary eye, rather like an old damp-nosed judge falhng 
asleep on his bench: “O Brian Boru! Yeh sweet limb o the 
divil, wiU you come down? Look! I’ve custards yeh. I 
tve sowaffies for yoh. I have yor loft with he 

sweetest straw.” And he would start cluckmg and chortling 
at it. “Coordle-coordle-coordle, Brian Boru-r-r-yu. C^ord e- 
coordlc-coordle, Brian Boru-u-u-yu.” Or: ‘ Tchook, tchuch, 
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the. the, (he, the. Tchook, the, the . . . oh, but I'll tchook 
you if I lay me bauds on you, you eriininal type from 
Ilritish India! Urian, my darlhig, aren't you going to eome 
down to met" 

Brian would snugf'l^' beak on his chest, or make a 
contemi)tuous noise like a snore. Then that nipht at the 
bridge—for on race nights Larry simply had to talk about 
Brian Born: 

"It's not fair," Larry would protest. "The rules should 
be altered. That bird is not being given his due. That bird 
is .sutTering an injustice. Sure, it's only plain, honest 
reason. The bird is first home in every nice—will any 
member of the <‘lub deny itt" 

"No, Larry!" they would reply, appeasiugly. "No! 
He’s a grand bird, we all admit, but a bird who won’t 
settle is no good. And, for another thing, as we're sick 
and tired of telling you, 8U])posing two birds come into 
sight at one and the same time, who the blazes is going to 
tell which one of them is first past the winning post—if 
there’s going to be no wimiing post!" 

“Ah!" Larry would roar, "I know all about that. But 
sure this bird is home hours before any of your so-called 
pigeons—crii)ples I call them." And then, true to his 
hai)py light-hearted nature, he could not help laughing 
and making a joke of it. Six feet two, and as iunoeent as 
a child. “Did I call them cripples! Cripples is too good for 
them. The one-half of ye must be breeding yeer birds from 
a cross between i>enguins and pelicans!" 

At which he would recover something of his natural 
good humour again, and go off chortling—a chortle that 
would die as he remembered what began it. 

As the season approached its end, the bird got fat, and 
Larry got thin; but the bird retained his speed, and Larry 
became slow-moving and sullen. Those who had always 
known him for a gay fellow shook their heads sadly over 
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t He still entered Brian for the races; but each Saturday, 
now, he would barely stroll to the bridge when the regular 
Zo hours were passed since the birds had been released 
down the country. And when he saw the tamdmr speck 
in the sky he would actually turn his back oil it. It was 
the Easter Monday race that brought things to a head. 
That day a passing stranger said to him, as Biiau Born 

came into sight. "Whose bird is that!” 

Larry leaning with his back and two elbows on the 
narapet "ave an idle glance over his shoulder at the sky. 

^ "Him’t'He’s my bird. But-eli-he’s not in the race, 
you know. He’s what you might call a gentleman pigeon. 
He’s doing it for fun. That bird, sir, could win any race 
he wanted to. But the way it is vath him, he coii dn t be 
bothered. Pride is what’s wrong with that Jbf, 

Pride! Pride, they say, made the ange s fall. Ma>be 
did. I wish something would make that fellow fall. 

Whereupon Larry, as if a new understanding of he 

nature of pigeons had suddenly ' it w”; 

turned and gave the circling speck a errible 
the look of a man struck by rejected ^ 

moment it was that the man who owned Michael Colhus 
the Second said the fatal word, as they all reineinberc 
and often recounted long after. He was a shrimp of a 
creature, a Tom Thumb of a man, who worked as a boots 
in a hotel and bred his pigeons ont of his tips. Seo'ng Hiat 
look of misery in Larry’s face he laughed and said, Why 
don’t you breed budgerigars, La^yt At ^ 

take them out of their cages and kiss 
pigeon-fanciers staring up at the sky, J f 

DOt see the look of hate in Larry’s face, or notice the way 

he slouched away home to his cabin. 

There, as he was at his tea, ho suddenly heard the 

clatter of wings like tearing silk, >‘“<1°"\t“‘loft 
through his cabin window, ho saw his bird in its lo , 
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among the custards and dainties, and now and again it 
glanced iudiQorently towards the cabin door. Pushing 
aside his cup, Larry said to his father—the old man 
recorded it when there was no use in recording it; “1 wish 
to God, Da, you never gave me that 3 )igeou. Tliat bird 
isn’t human. He despises me.” And be put his bead between 
bis hands. 

Later in the night, while the drizzle of rain fell on him, 
and the red reflections of the city’s night signs illvimin- 
ated the sky above the loft, he stood outside until his hair 
w’avS i^ricked with the ilew of the drizzle, talking now to 
himself, now to Brian; and though his father kept coming 
to the door, telling liim not to bo behaving like a child of 
two, Larry wo\ild not stir. He was like a boy hanging 
about under the window of his beloved. 


“Ls it the way you're faulting me?” he whispered. “Is 
there something you think 1 ought to do? But w hat is there 
I can do? I can’t alter the rules, and you won’t come 
down! I know it’s a dishonour. It's a dishonotir for both 


of us. I know that, Brian my darling, just as well as you 
know it. But honest to God, I don't think it's my fault. 
I brought you up well. I did my be.st for you. I sw'car 
to God above this night I’d lay dowm my life for you. 
But,, bar flying up in the air myself and bringing you 
jlown, what ea« I do?” 


From the loft no rejAy, except the deep breathing of sleep. 

Once more ho entered the bird. Once more the pigeon 
scorned the earth. Once more the boots mentioned budgeri¬ 
gars, and tliis time he added that canaries can at least 
sing. Once more Michael Collins won the race. That 


flnished it. Larry went home, and on the following Mon¬ 
day he sold every bird, box, packet of food, and medicine 
bottle that ho possessed. With the money ho bought an 
old Smith & Wesson thirty-two bore, and five rounds of 
ammunition from a former pal of the I.E.A. Then, for the 
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last time, he entered the bird, saw it como, as always first 
of the team up against the clouds that lloalcnl like brides¬ 
maids over the hedgerows and saw in the sun liow Brian 
swer\’ed and circled, and sank . . . and rose again; and 
did so its usual number of times before making for the 
accessible perch on the telegraph pole. W Idle the dozen 
heads along the bridge shook their commiseration, Larry 
gripped his revolver in Ids pocket and waite<l for tlie boots 
to laugh. The boots laughed. At that Larry's body took 
on the old fighting slouch; he pulled his hat savagely <lown 
over one eye; he buttoned his coat across hi.s chest; he 
became the old down-looking gunman he had been fifteen 
years ago when he was in the I.R.A. Then, with a roll of 
his shoulders like a militia man, a trick learned from his 
soldier da, he looked at the boots between the shoulder 
blades, put on the final bit of the gunman's maimer the 
ominously casual strolling gait—and walked quietly down 
the lane. There he foimd Brian on the pole. 

“Brian,” he whispered, but without hope. “Will you 
come down to mo now?” The bird rose and flew away, 
circled and came back again. “So yeh won't come down? 
wliispered Larry out of the comer of his mouth. The bird 
looked haughtily over the lane roofs, as if contemplating 
another circle of flight. Before it could stir the shot 
cracked. With one head-sinking tumble it fell with a plop 
to the ground. Larry stooped, lifted the hot, twitching 
body in his palms, gave it one agonized look, and pelted 
back to the bridge, roaring like a maniac. 

“By the Lord Almighty!” they said when they saw him 
coining, screeching, with the bird in his palms. “Brian 

Boru is after winning at last!” 

Shouldering [their cluster right and left, Larry snapped 
the beak to the glass of the clock, displayed the celluloid 
ring on the stiff angle and shouted, pale aa the clouds, 
“Has he won?” 
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It -Nvas only then that they saw the blood oozing down 
between his trembling fingers; but before they could tell 
him what they thought of him they saw the mad look in 
his eyes, and the way his hand stole to his pocket. 

“Wellt” veiled Larrv at the boots. “Has he won? Or has 

% % 

he not won? Or maybe yoii‘11 say there’s a rule that a dead 
bird can't win a race?” 

“lie's w-w-won, all right,” trembled the boots. 

“Gimme his prize!” said Larry. 

In fear they gave it to him. It was a new dovecot, 
painted a lovely green. (“Ea\i-de*canal” the boots called 
it afterward, being the sarcastic brute he was.) LaiTy took 
the dovecot, and with the reddening beak hanging from 
his fist, he slouched away. On Monday he sold the dovecot, 
had the bird stuffed and ])\it in the window of his lane 
cabin for the world to see. 

You never see Larry Dunne at the canal bridge now. 
He walks moodily by himself along the towiiaths, idly 
flicking a little twig against the hedges: or he sits with his 
father at the other side of the fire, learning off bits from 
his favourite book, Who's ^Yho, or he sits gazing into the 
dancing devils of flame. The club will bo down under the 
canal bridge discussing the fancy. The sky outside is lurid 
with the lights of Dublin. And in the little curtained 
window, the pigeon looks with two glassy eyes out over the 
damp, market gardens, and the heavy night-flclds at the 
bloody sky. 


I 
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FATE AND HARRY SMITH 


The little shop sold sweets and tobacco, razor blades 
and ilypapers, birthday cards and drawin<r-p‘ns--tliis 
humble and obscure Uttle shop somewhere in south-east 
Loudon. Faded gold lettering across its front proclaimed 
—no, wliispered—that it belonged to “G. Smith . 

G. Smith—“G” for George—had a wife, a son of twenty- 
one, and a daughter of eighteen; and round the corner on 
a bitter, blo^ving day in March, 1937, came Harry, the son, 
hastening home from work for his midday dinner. a 
young man, lean-featured, with wild fair hair: and at this 
moment, as he rushed along, he looked furiously angry. 

The shop-door stood half-open. Harry slammed it behind 
him, made a face at his sister Mary, who was behind the 
counter, and entered the shop-parlour, which was the 
Smiths’ living-room. He took off his overcoat, threw it 
• crossly over a chair, and groaned—groaned a^he lookea 

at the table. , . 

“Not even laid yet,” he protested, “and ’tisn t as though 

I’m early either.” 

Mary rushed away to the kitchen and came back saying, 
“You’ll have dinner before you know whore you are, my 

looked up expectantly. But it was not 
was Mr. Smith, with a smudge of soot across his slum g 

bald head and a pleased smile on his 
“Hullo, my boy-dinner’s coming,” he 
“Been a bit busy out there y’know— enamelling the 

range. Made a fine job of it too.” ^ 
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“Fiue job of it." said Uarry. "I bet you have!" 

Mt. Smith looked at Mary. “Hullo!" he said. “NVhat’s 
bitten hiniV' 

Harr>' said, “Nothing's bitten me. All I want is my 
dinner!" 

When the i)lates w'cre being cleared away Mr. Smith 
said casually to his son, “and what gave you the chopper 
to-day?" 

“Sorry," said Harry; “had a row with the foreman." 

“Ah!” said hia father; and there was a long pause 
before he added, “No need to take any of ’is old lip". 

“No," said Harry, “an’ I very nearly told liim I wasn't 
coming back for any more of it." 

“You—you didn’t go and say that, ’Arry?” 

“No, I didn't. But it was on the tip o’ me tongue." 

The old man looked relieved. When he spoke again his 
words showed that he had been brooding on his lifelong 
passion—bis loft of racing pigeons in the garden. At the 
same time he was quite clearly thinking out a sort of 
consolation prize to cheer up his son. “Look ’ere, my boy," 
he said, “I’ve been wondering. How’d you like to join mo 
in the pigeon*raciug this season ? Make a partnership of it 
—get me? You work out your outi ideas; I go on in mo old 
way. Any money to come—well, Bob’s your uncle—we 
share it.” 

Hary’s ill-temper vanished instantly. This was some¬ 
thing he’d always wanted. “Why, dad, I miist say. . . . 
Hear that, Jlary? Going to race together this season." 

Mary nodded and smiled, and the two men leaned 
forward to discuss the arts and mysteries of the demo¬ 
cratic sport of pigeon-racing. 

Harry bad a plan. He was going to buy a now strain 
of pigeon from a crack North-country flyer—get two 
birds when they were still squeakers and race them in the 
young bird season. He told everyone about this plan—his 
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workmates, Mary's friend Jenny, ■who lived next door, his 
own girl Elsie. Onlv the trouble with Elsie was that she 
seemed bored by the subject of pigeons, but then she 
usually was bored, unless you happened to mention film 
stars. Harry said to her one evening, “But don t you see 
the excitement of pigeon-racing? You belong to a club, 
eveiT Saturday you send your birds to places miles and 
miles away—say, as far as Exeter—and the wonderful 
things find their way home at perhaps sixty miles an hour 
and maybe win you a lot of money. It s like horse-racing, 
only you haven't got to be a millionaire 
* “A lot of money?'’ asked Elsie. 

“Might easily \nn ten pounds if you had your bird m all 
the pools in a race. But it's not only the money, see? 
Pigeons are lovely things—you breed 'em. rear ’em, your 
heart’s in your mouth in case you lose 'em when they re m 
the loft for the first time. Oh, it’s a game, a fair old 

But as Elsie wasn’t interested Harry got into the habit 
of telling the girl next door all about it. They would talk 
over the garden fence, Jenny and Harry, and since t ley 
usually talked about pigeons he saw no reason for men¬ 
tioning this new friendship to Elsie, “i^othing in i , 
thought Harry, “nothing at all. She’s a good-looking little 
girl is this Jenny, but she’s not in the same class as Elsie. 
Why, you might easily take Elsie for a film star smartest 
girl ill the place.” 

All the same he was ready to admit that there was 
something about Jemiy; she was easy to talk to, she had 
the friendliest smile, and she was getting to know as much 
about pigeons as he knew himself. When the two squeakera 
at last arrived from the north Harry helped her scramble 
over the fence to see them. She was fascinated, and said 
very truly that they looked like angry old men, with their 
solemn eyes, their huge fieshless beaks, and the sparse hair 
on the backs of their heads. “Wait tiU they ro grown, 
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said Harry. ‘'We'll show all them fanciers down at the 
club!'' 

Kverything: went well. The youn? pigeons survived the 
dangers of experimental spins round the house-tops, and 
the great day arrived when Uarry was to take them on 
his motor-cycle and sidecar to a park two miles away and 
release them for their first training flight. 

He was up before six that morning; and as he was 
walking from the loft, carrying the two birds in a basket, 
he heard .lenny call his name from the kitchen of the 
house next door. “Wait for me,” she called. “I’m coming 
with you!" 

He managed to hide his surprise. “Grand, grand!" he 
shoutcil back. All the same, he was nervous. Suppose 
Elsie happened to see them! But Elsie didn't see them, 
not on that or any other morning; for day after day for a 
fortnight they rode to open spaces within a radius of ten 
miles. They’d release the birds in the early morning sun¬ 
light and watch them spin and twist near the ground, 
then ascend the heavens and disappear. After that they 
would sit in the open and talk. Then breakfast at a little 
cafd, and home again by eight. 

Harry relished every moment of these outings. But 
when they ceased, because the pigeons had to bo sent by 
rail to training stages farther afield, he felt singularly 
guilty. All this, it was true, wasn't fair to Elsie, but—well, 
there was Jenny now and ho had to be fair to Jenny too. 
It looked very much as if ho must ohoose between them 
—yes, that was the only thing to do. 

Then one day, when he was thinking about naming the 
two pigeons, he saw a way out. Marriage, they said, was a 
gamble—all right, then why not make a complete gamble 
of this very difficulty! Call one pigeon Elsie, the other 
Jcmiy; and whichever clocked-in first in the opening race 
of the young bird season would be his final and unalter- 
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able choice. He thought. ‘‘I-s it such a crazy idea?'^ and 
after a great deal of consideration told liimsolf that it 
wasn't. Leave it to fate, that was the thing to do. Say 
nothing to anyone, and let fate deal with it. 

On the Saturday of the race Harry rushed away from 
work at twelve o’clock to tell EKsie that he couldn I 
the pictures with her that night. “Can't do it, ' he said, 
“sorry, old dear. You see, when you've clocked-in your 
pigeons for a race, you’ve got to take the timing 
round to the club headquarters for the speed of the birds 
to be worked out. You get me! Hound at the club they ve 
got the exact distance from the race-point to each man s 
loft, and they figure out the pigeon's speed at so many 
yards a minute. It’s called working out the velocity. 
“Velocity!” said Elsie. “Why can't your dad go round 

to this club or whatever it is.” ^ 

“Oh, heUl go all right,” said Harry, “wouldn t miss it 

for a pension. But I ought to go, too, old dear. Don t you 
see, it’s my first race—ought to meet my 
“You an’ your pigeons!” said Elsie bitterly. 
you expect me to do? Shove off to the I)ictu^e^ bj mysc 
Harry looked very humble, and explained all over again 
about his desire to meet his club-mates, and assured her 
that he certainly wouldn’t make a practice of it on batur- 
day nights. But it was no use; the more he pleaded, _ 
angrier Elsie grew'—and when she was angry, ler vo 
was very shrill. 

“Sorry, sorry,” he said, after ten minutes of it, can 
stop now. Got to be home in case the birds arrive. 

don’t be too fed up with me.” Rmile 

He moved across the threshold, then cio mined 

good-bye—and very coolly and doliberately^s 

the door in his face. 

Harry thought, “She enjoyed domg that—she } J 
it!” 
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Blit Harry didn't feel violent—he felt do\\'neast; and 
^\ben he arrived liome not even tlie atmosphere of excite¬ 
ment peculiar to the Smith household on a race-day could 
cheer him up. At tlie heart and centre of the excitement, 
the nervous tension, was Mr. Smith, who was in one of 
his most temperamental moods. All morninsr long he had 
been at work—cleanin" the perches, white-wa^sliinjx the 
steps, setting down bowls of water for the iiicreons to bathe 
in, castiii" clean fine sand on the door. Thronjjhout all 
these labours he was happy and optimistic. But when two 
o'clock came and it was time to go indoor.s and snatch a 
cup of tea and a biscuit, his spirits left him, and he began 
to prophesy disaster. 

“Harry, my boy,” he said sadly, “I’ve got a sort of 
feeling we’re going to lose your two birds s'afternoon. 
Don’t know how it is, but I sort of feel we're going to have 
a bit of bad luck.” 

Harry roused himself from his gloom and looked 
annoyed. “IViry won’t get lost—not (hose two pigeons,” 
he said. “They’re too wide for that, you take my word for 
it.” 

“Well, perhaps I didn’t mean lost,” replied Mr. Smith 
anxiously, “but think of the dangers a young bird’s up 
against—telephone wires, cats. . . . Ye-es and now I come 
to think of it, where’s that cat of ours? I fool it in my 
bones that that cat’ll bo up to some mischief before the 
afternoon’s out! Crawling on the roof most likely just 
when the birds arrive!” 

Mary assured him that the cat was safely shut up. Mrs. 
Smith begged him to take something more substantial 
than a cup of tea and a biscuit. 

“Don't talk to mo about dinner,” ho said. “Got to be 
out in the garden on the watch now—time’s getting on. 
Como on, Harry.” 

They stationed themselves by the loft, and for the next 
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hour patiently searched the skies for signs of pigeons, but 
saw nothing except a couple of crows. Then, just as the 
Town Hall clock was striking three, Mr. Smith pointed 
to a speck high up in the blue. 

‘•There’s one for somebody!” he cried. “Xot our club— 
bird's too high for that. But they’re going over, Harry, 
they’re going over! Keep your eyes skinned, my boy, keep 

your eyes-” He broke off, gulped, and gave a great 

shout. “Look!’' 

Harry looked, and gulped too: he saw a pigeon travelling 
like a bullet between a gap in tlic lioiises. 

“Stand against the wall!” commanded Mr. Smith, as he 
made a dive for the inside of the loft. •‘Don't give her a 
chance to be scared!'’ 

Harry drew back and stared at the bird—saw the flash 
of a wliite feather. It was a pied pigeon. It was Elsie. 

“Come on, old girl’,'’ cried Mr. Smith, as he threw hard 
pellets of corn into the trap. “Come on, my beauty!” 

The pigeon swerved down within a foot of the trap, 
he.sitated, then shot upwards and alighted on the roof of 
the Smiths’ house. Mr. Smith groaned heartbreakingly. 
Seconds were being lost—valuable seconds. 

“Call her again!” said Harry. He spun round as he saw 
something out of the corner of his eye. “Why, here’s the 
other!” 

It was Jenny the red chequer. And Jenny had noise¬ 
lessly skimmed over the adjacent gardens and was pre¬ 
paring to land, without fuss or hesitation, oh the trap 
itself. 

Suddenly the other pigeon, from her perch on the 
chimney pots, cocked an eye at the circling Jenny, recog¬ 
nized her, and dived into space. Both birds landed on the 
trap at the same instant: both birds dropped together 
between the wooden bans into the interior of the loft, 
where the eager and trembling hands of Mr. Smith wore 
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waitin" to snatch the race from their legs and drop 

those rings into the timing clock. 

It didn't matter to Mr. Smith which pigeon he clocked- 
in first; but it mattered very much to Harry, who rushed 
across the garden to the loft and stared at his father 
through the wire-netting. 

“Do the chequer first!" shouted the young man. “Not 
the pied—the chequer!" 

It was too late. Elsie's ring went into the clock first, 
Jemiy's followed a moment later. Harry turned away and 
went indoors. “Well, it's fate,” he murmured, and sat 
do^^'n heavily. 

Mr. Smith came rushing in after him. “We’ve done it, 
my boy!" he cried. “We've won that race—I’ll wager on 
it. First and second, mark my words.” 

But all Harry said was, “It's fate.” 

Well, Mr. Smith was right. The club worked but the 
figures; the pied and the red chequer took first and second 
places; the Smiths scooped all the pools. But Harry 
w-ouldn't cheer up. . . . And then, that evening, Jemiy (the 
real Jenny) came nishing into the house to congratulate 
him. And then suddenly things began to happen. Some¬ 
thing in her manner, in her look, touched his heart; and 
he kissed her. 

Jenny said, “Harry Smith! Who d’you think you are?” 

“Jenny,” said Harry, “I’ve got to tell you something ... 
I’m a cheat.” 

“Harry! You didn't cheat in the race, did yout” 

“No,” said Harry. “But I’ve cheated fate all right!” 
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THE MAN WITH THE FLEGGIT 

FACE 


1 he passage was long. It ran a crooked course from 
the high house, between warehouses that had bCvSieged 
the older building, and reached the street by a doorway 
with a dirty fanlight. Outside the summer dawn was 
drenched with mist, and a dead grey light fell on the face 
of the man as be approached the door: it was a frightened 
face, or a weary face; a fieggit face. 

The man’s hand fumbled with some object deep in the 
pocket of his stained grey mackintosh, as though he was 
reassuring himself that it was still there. At the door he 
brought his hand from his pocket and turned the clammy 
latch. Even as be close<J the door behind him he was 
aware of a large dark figure on the step alongside. He 
shoved his hand into his pocket again quickly, too quickly. 
A policeman’s helmet loomed against the mist: beneath it 
a broad face, heavily moustached. 

“Stand there!” said the policeman. 

“What’s up?” asked the man with the fieggit face: 
“What is it?” 

“My instructions are to let no-one pass down the 
vennel,” the policeman intoned with a strong Highland 
accent. 

The man’s reply came sharp and truculent: “I’ve got 
to get to my work.” 

“I am sorry, you will have to wait,” said the policeman, 
his deliberate voice patient but firm. “Do you live in this 
bouse?” he asked. 
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Tlie man tried to keep his own voice level. ‘‘I 
lodjro liere. with Mrs. Baxter. I've got a job at the docks.” 

”Ves, yes,” said the policeman. He shntHed and looked 
up and down the narrow vonnel that ran, crooked like the 
passage, between the buildings that lowered over them. 
“Yon will have a long way to go to the docks.” 

“I know that.” snapped the man with the lleggit face. 

The policeman .shifted round on the step and regarded 
him with wide, innocent eyes. “Y'ou look as though you 
would be a good walker.*’ 

“1 take the car from the Toll,” the man retorted, and 
then was immediately placating: “I couldn’t walk there in 
time!” He gave a little laugh that was meant to bo offhand. 

“Of course not,” the policeman agreed. “I meant, you 
look as if j’ou would bo a good walker. I am very fond of 
a walk myself.” 

TIic man’s hand had slipped back into his pocket. His 
mind scampered backwards and forwards. He remembered 
now sounds he might have heeded as he dressed and as he 
came down the stairs; a far whi:^lc in the street, and foot¬ 
steps. And now he saw momentarily, in the blank whore 
the tunnelled vcnnel opened into the wider street beyond, 
tlio figure of a second policeman. 

“But of course”, the policeman beside him said, “I was 
aluays used to walking. You know I was a gamekeeper 
when I was young, and wlien I was fourteen I had twenty 
dogs to feed. One day, I remember, it was a summer 
morning and the world had a great appearance. I was after 
mixing the mash for the dogs, and I was carrying it across 
the yard to the kennels. All the dogs wore barking and 
shouting to mo at the bars. Ju.st then there was a lassie 
came. She had yellow hair, it was long about her shoulders; 
she was very bonny. She was carrying a basket on her 
arm. “Good morning,” she says. “Can you tell me how 
far it is to Grantown-on-SpeyT” 
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The policeman was wrapped in liis story. The fleggit 
man's glance fell away. He looked covertly up and down 
the roadway, and then at the barriers of sinoke.stained 
stonework across the way. The growing light and the 
receding mist played curious games with sliaj)es: Hinging 
some parts into relief and flattening others. The ware¬ 
house immediately across the veonel stuck out toriuied 
red sandstone bays, with windows piled on top ot one 
another. The man suddenly noticed that the sa.'^h of one 
of the first floor windows was slightly raised. 

“Grahto\s-n-on-Spey! I never heard the like of it! It wa.s 
away, away, farther than a day's walk for a shepherd," 
the policeman was saying. “I did not know what I should 
be doing. I was wanting to offer her the money for the 
train to Grantown. But it was lucky I did not offer her 
money! After she left me She went into the wood, and 
she stayed for the night with one of the keepers, and in 
the morning she gave every one of his childi'cn half-a* 
crown! Half-a-crown: that was a lot of money to be giving 
children." He sighed, shifting his limbs to flex them 
against the cold damp of the mist. "Did you say you were 
fond of walking?” 

“Aye, I like a walk," said the man vaguely. He was 
watching the window across the way, wondering if it had 
shifted since last he looked. 

The policeman looked up and down the veunel methodic¬ 
ally: then he began talking again. 

“One year there was a terrible lot of foxes. The shep¬ 
herds were going on at us about them, they were after 
the lambs you see. Not a morning but there would bo 
another lamb destroyed on the hill. It was a sore vexation 
to them. At last the head keeper said we would all go out 
to the dens in the Black Corrie. We would walk thirty 
miles that day; aw’ay into the hills: and w’e killed a fox 
and a cub for every mile we went. The Corrie was filled 
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with the noise: the men shouting, and the banging of the 
guns, and all the dogs barking. I was only a boy, you 
know, and I was thinking that nobody had ever heard so 
much noise in tho world before!” The policeman smiled 
at thought of his young self. 

“The shepherds were with us, and they were wild to got 
at tho foxes. They were roaring like beasts themselves, and 
jumping over tho rocks. And one shepherd, ho was an old 
man called Macinnes, he was like a fox himself with his 
red beard, fell over a little cliff. We could not see him and 
wo all stopped, for w'c t hought he was dead. Aud*then we 
heard him crying with pain. He had broken his leg, and 
we had to carry him all the road back. Uo was shouting 
at us tho whole time.” 

The window was moving. Tho man with tho fioggit face 
involuntarily drew back info tho doorway. The door 
rattled beneath his weight. The policeman turned towards 
him to speak: “They were very pale, tho foxes in the 
Corrio.” 

Into the dark slit beneath the window came a sharp 
trijingle of face: the features extraordinarily prominent: 
nose, eyebrows, mouth, like a strange-shaped weal. It 
j)perod out, then the darks of the eye-sockets turned on to 
thorn whore they stood beside the door, and the face 
(li.sappeared abruptly. 

The policeman had scon nothing. Uo wont on: “I often 
walk in the hills here. My sister calls them ray beat. She 
was always for saying things like that,” ho chuckled. 
Then ho wiped tho beads of condensation from his heavy 
moustache. “It is getting lighter,” he said glancing 
upw’ards. 

Above them tho mist glowed with imminent sunshine, 
solid like a creamy rice pudding. The blackened red sand¬ 
stone of tho building opposite shone out gloomily, its dirty 
window's became opaque and ceased to bo cavernous. 
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“Aye, the mist's liftin’.” The man tried to make his 
reply sound, casual. 

“My mother often told me about the mist on Rannoch 
when I was a baby,” the policeman bo"an ajrain. “You see 
I was born in the West. My father was shepherd at Sherren. 
You will not know Sherren, it is a small place, nothin" at 
all but a farm and the cottages for the shepherds. 'I'liere 
is no chapel there, and my mother bad to carry me. to 
Roy Bridge for baptism. It would be a long way, you 
know. But there was always a cottage where she wotild 
get a bite and a sup and a bed for us. And one morning, 
after she w’as on the road home, the mist was coming 
down. 

“Well, the master of the house was for making her 
stay another night; for who would know the road they 
could not sect But my mother was for getting homo to my 
father that night and she would not bide but she said 
she must go. The Shepherd could not be coming with her 
himself, for he was to go to Fort William that day to 
fetch home a tup. So she went off wdlli me alone. The 
mist wa.s not so bad at fir.st, then it shut in about her like 
a great crowd of people. She could not see her own feet. 
And that was a terrible place to be lost in the mist. Y^ou 
will know what the Moor of Rannoch is like? You would 
think that nobody would ever get away from there in the 
mist, and that was what my mother was thinking.” 

There came a thud from within the house opposite. The 
policeman looked up, and he and the man with the lleggit 
face listened in the misty silence. There followed a cry, 
hoarse, broken off short at each end; then a few, quick, 
indistinguishable words, and the silence again. 

Neither the man nor the policeman spoke. They saw the 
window sash jolted up, and a helmeted head look out at 
them and withdraw again into the dark building. 

At last the policeman said, “They will have got him. 
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Yes’*, he went on, ‘“it is a terrible place, the Moor of 
Rannoch: great holCvS full of water. It is no place to be in 
the nrist.” 

The man’s fingers fumbled in his pocket. “Who was it? 
Who were they after?” ho asked. 

“It was my mother who was lost,” explained the 
policeman patiently. “I was with her, I was just a baby. I 
was telUng you, my mother had taken me to Roy Bridge 
for the baptism.” 

“Yes, you told me.” 

“Well, there she was, on the moor, with the mist thick 
about her so that she could not find any track, and she 
could not even see where was earth and whore water.” 

They heard footsteps, and the policeman paused in his 
leisurely narration to look up the vormel. He hold himself 
more rigidly, at attention, as the Sergeant approached. 

“MacDonald,” said the Sergeant. “Y^ou will go with 
Flannagan and take the prisoner back to the station. 
Who is this?” ho nodded his head curtly at the man with 
the fleggit face. 

“He was coming out of the house here,” explained the 
policeman. “I told him to wait.” 

The Sergeant’s cold grey eyes looked him up and down. 
The man tried to explain himself. “I lodge with Mi-s. 
Baxter here, in number uincteen. I’m on ray way to the 
docks. I work at Thomson’s Yard.” 

The Sergeant still looked at him, his eyes convoying 
neither credence nor doubt, so that when he said, “All 
right, you can go”, the man was taken by surprise. Then 
with a sudden, desperate jerk, he stepped forward. 

“Good morning,” he mumbled, but heard no reply, 
only liis own footsteps taking him fast down the vennel. 

His footsteps sounded lighter and easier when he had 
rounded the corner. The mist had lifted, leaving only a 
long white streamer over the face of the river. The man 
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walked down to the deserted embankment, the lingering* 
damp cold upon his face. He stopped and looked beliind 
him, then walked on again. In his pocket his hand was 
working furiously, gripping and releasing something that 
faintly clinked. He stopped again, irresolutely, then drew 
from his pocket a bunch of shining new key.s. For a 
moment ho looked at them, feeling the sharp-eut edges 
with his fingers. 

He had cut them himself, without asking any ques¬ 
tions. He had no need to ask questions, fer he knew the 
reputation of those who had asked him to cut them. Ten 
pounds was a lot of money for a simple little job like 
that. Ten pounds was very tempting. 

He gave one more glance about him, then without hesi¬ 
tation, he slid his hand over the smooth stone parapet and 
let the keys fall into the water that rustled below, black ‘ 
and obliterating. 

“‘I’m through with that,” he said. 

Walking on towards the Toll and his tramcar, the man 
with the fleggit face began to wonder how the i)oliceman’8 
mother got home through the mist on the Moor of 
Hannoeb. 
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FIRST STEPS IN LEARNING 


Liinda Morrison, five-ancl-a-half years old, and natur¬ 
ally an obedient and polite little girl, had no presentiment 
of trouble when her mother took her to see the Head¬ 
mistress of the Infants’ Depart.ment of the local Council 
School. It wasn’t until the Headmistress said in a kind 
voice, “Of course, she mustn't be separated from Erie 
Edwards", that Linda’s heart sank. Evie was a year older 
Mian her, and they had lived next door to each other for 
as long as she could remember; their parents and the 
ueighbour.s had always liked to see them as devoted little 
friends, and probably only Linda and Evie knew the 
depths of their mutual dislike. 

But Linda could hardly explain all this to the Head¬ 
mistress at their first meeting, and so it happened that, on 
her first day at school, she was put, not into the babies' 
class, but into an older children’s class and sharing a desk 
with Evie. 

“Fold your arms,” said Miss Knight, the teacher. Linda 
had never seen anyone like her before. She had a very red 
face, a tight black satin dress, a lot of jangly beads and a 
frizzy birds’ nest of hair. 

“Como along, Linda Morrison,” she said, “didn’t you 
hoar me tell you to fold your arrast” 

Linda wont very red and, looking round at the other 
children, copied what they were doing, but it seemed most 
unnatural. 

“And sit up . . . sit up,” said Miss Knight. “We don’t 
want round-shouldered little girls in tljls class.” 
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Then she opened a thin book and bejran to call out tlieir 
names. At first Linda couldn’t understand what was 
happening, and when Evie's name was called, she said a 
strange word, and unfolded her arms and sal hack. Linda 
wanted to ask her what the word was, but Evie wouldn't 
take any notice of her. 

“Linda ilorrison,” said Miss Knight; “Linda Morn- 
son.” Linda wanted to say “Yes”, but .she was swallowing 
80 hard that it wouldn't come out. 

“We don’t want little girls in this class who can’t 
an.swer to their names properly,” said .Miss Knight, but 
luckily she went on to the next one, and Linda cautiou.sly 
unfolded her arms and sat back. 

And then came Scri])ture; no-ono bothered Linda, and 
for the first time .she breatlicd more easily and even ven¬ 
tured to look about her at the unfamiliar surroundings. 
Her eye took in the w’ooden door and the sharp little 
desks; the tall locked cupboards and the dark-red hot 
water pipes; the picture . . . high up on the wall ... of a 
boy, a cat and a dead fish. But always her eyes came back 
to the alarming Miss Knight; somehow more alarming 
because Linda, too young then for the intricacies of 
English spelling, didn’t know about the “K” at the 
beginning of her name; “Miss Night-Night-Night”, she 
thought, and the world seemed dark indeed. 

Then it was time for writing. 

“Como here, Linda ^forrison,” said Miss Knight, busily 
cleaning the blackboard, “and sit at my desk. I want to 
see bow advanced you are.” 

T.inda picked up her new pencil-box with the draught¬ 
board lid and slowly went out to the front of the class. She 
climbed on to Miss Knight’s chair, slid back the lid of the 
box a little and peeped inside; she saw rows of shimng 
pencils—all colours—and all sharpened to meticulously 
fine points by her father. He had done them last night 
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while her inothor was layin" out her cleai» white socks aud 
small black button boots, the new handkerchief with the 
“L” embroidered in the corner, and the screen and white 
<rinjiham frock with the French knots in which it had 
been decided she should make her first appearance at 
school. She was horrified to feel a lump coming in her 
throat. She began to wonder what her mother was doing 
on this long, long morning. And as she thought of the 
familiar routine of the housework, Linda knew for the 
first time the pains of separation. 

“Now, Linda,” said Miss Knight briskly, “no day 
dreaming; I want, you to ^^nite your full name on this 
label, and then we'll stick it on your pencil-box.” And she 
put a slicet of pink blotting-paper on the desk and a shiny 
lalx'l with a gummed back. 

“Clot out a pencil, Linda,"’ she said, “and don’t waste 
any more time.” 

She turned back to the class who wore beginning to get 
restive, and Linda selected her red pencil with a soft 
lead. She grasped it firmly and bent over the desk. 

“Oh no-no-no-no-«o,” said a voice at her elbow, and 
Linda was so frightened that she almost fell oft' the chair. 
“Oh no-no-«o; wo don’t hold our pencils in our left hand. 
Wo hold our pencils in our right hand^ don’t wo, childrenT” 

“Yes, Miss Knight,” chorused the class, glad of any 
diversion. 

“Here’s a little girl who thinks we hold our pencils in 
our left hands,” said Miss Knight, pleased with her 
success. 

The class giggled and Linda blushed, but she said, “I 
always hold things in my loft hand; for everything. And 
1 can’t write at all with my other hand.” 

“Now, Linda,” said Miss Knight. “We never say ‘can’t’ 
in this class, do we, children!” 

“No, Miss Knight,” chanted the class. 
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“Say that after me, Linda,” said Miss Kni?ht, “wc 
never say ‘can’t ’ in this class.” 

“We never say ‘can't’ in thi.s class,” said Linda, filled 
with rage and shame. 

“Because it’s your first day”, said Miss Knight, ''you 
may use your left hand. But you must tell your father and 
mother that they \vill have to break you of the habit 
immediately.” 

She turned away to the blackboard, and Linda, her 
hopes of doing something to please this terrifying teacher 
now sadly damped, bent again over the desk. Breathing 
hard, her tongue out, legs twisted round the chair-rail, 
slowly and with infinite pains she traced it out . . . 
LINDA MARY MORRISON ... She remembered 
everything her father had told her and she did it 
beautifully. 

“Hurry up, Linda,” said Miss Knight, “haven’t you 
finished yett” 

“Yes,” said Linda. 

“Well, bring it over here then,” said Miss Knight. 
Linda went across the room with the label, but as Miss 
Knight took it from her, a frown came on her face and the 

little girl’s knees began to shake. 

“I don’t think you’re a very truthful little girl,” said 

Miss Knight. 

Linda went very red and then pale. 

“When your mother brought you in here this rooming,” 
went on Miss Knight, “you told me you could write.” 
“Yes,” said Linda, lost and bewildered. 

“This”, said Miss Knight, “is not writing. This is . . . 

what is it, Evie Edwards!” 

“Printing,” said Evie, with a self-satisfied smirk. 
“Printing,” said Miss Knight. “Now go and write 
your name and be quick about it.” She crumpled up the 
label and threw it into the waste-paper basket. “The 
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L.C.r.". she said, “‘does not provide us with labels for us 
to waste them." 

Hut Linda stood rooted to the spot. She knew instinc¬ 
tively that this wasn't only her shame. She realized that 
she had disgraced her mother and father as well. With 
despair she. thought of last night’s excitement and of her 
mother getting her clothes ready; she thought of her 
father carefully making points to her pencils, and she 
remembered how, only that morning, he had cleared the 
breakfast things out of the way, and once more, slowly 
and patiently and lovingly, had helped her trace the 
LINDA MARY MORRISON on the back of one of his 
letters, so that she should surprise them all at school 
with her lovely printing. She felt as though he had been 
crumpled up along with the sticky label and flimg into 
the waste-paper basket. 

“Come along," said Miss Knight, “I can’t have little 
girls who sulk in my class. . . 

At last Linda’s brother was fetched from the Big Boys’ 
Department and told to take her home. 

“And tell your mother I don’t want her back until she’s 
learnt not to be a cry-baby,” said Miss Knight. “I can’t 
have cry-babies in my class.” 

“Old cat,” said Bill when they were in the playground, 
and he found the clean new handkerchief, with the “L” in 
the comer, in the pocket of the green and white gingham 
frock, and tried to wipe away his little sister’s tears. But 
the knife had gone too deep, and not even the security of 
homo and mother and tho special dinner in honour of her 
first day at school could console the little girl, though it 
wasn’t until late that evening that tho whole story camo 
out, and they had to promise her that she shouldn't ever 
go back to Miss Knight. 

Next morning her mother took her over to the school 
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and left her in the play^ound while she talked to the 
Headmistress; Linda prayed that Miss Knight wouldn’t 
look out of the window and see her. But the Headmistress 
soon came out and taking Linda into her warm room with 
the coal fire, kissed her and gave her a peppermint humbug. 
Then she took Linda and her mother along to the babies’ 
class where they were playing “Nuts in May”. Linda saw 
that the room was bright and sunny and had nice pictures 
. . . low down so that you could see them . . . and no desks 
at all, only little chairs and tables. There was a teacher in 
a green smock who was young and pretty, and who took 
Linda’s hand and showed her the vases of dowers on the 
window-ledges and the bowls that would be planted with 
bulbs, and the jam-jars with tiddlers in them, and the 
green wire cages with stick-insects inside, and the boot- 
boxes full of silk-worms. 

And then she sat down and took Linda on her knee and 
said, “A little bird told me that you do lo\ ely printing. 
Do you think if I gave you a big sheet of paper you could 
print LINDA MABY MORRISON for me right across 

the top?” 



L. A. 0. Strong 


HERE’S SOMETHING YOU WON’T 

PUT IN A BOOK 


Oia Kate MeCanii straightened up and passed the back 
of licr liand across her brow, leaving a smear of peat on 
the brown, \\Tinklod skin. She glanced to where the sun 
was struggling to break through, and uttered a grunt of 
consternation. She would bo late. John would scold her, 
and, worst of all, Mary would be hurt. Kate stooped, 
gra.sped the heavy sack of turf, and with an adroit twist 
slung it on her back. She bent forward and started at a 
rapid shuflle for home—the whitewashed cottage three 
hundred feet below. 

As she sot her feet in the .'»teep track down the hillside, 
Kate rjiised her eyes to scan the path that led across the 
fields to her home. 

It was her daughter she was expecting, home for her 
annual holiday from the city. When she was fourteen, 
Mary had gone as a maid to the big house at Ardullan. 
Her soft voice and her intelligence had won the favour of 
Lady Sheila, who took her to the city, and eventually 
found her a place as Indy’s maid to one of her friends. 

When she reached the level ground in front of the cot¬ 
tage, the old woman looked up once more, her brow 
wrinkled into ridges, and saw the path empty still. With 
a grunt of relief, she dropped the sack of turf. Maybe she 
would have time, now, to chop that log? There must be a 
good fire for Mary: she felt the cold after the big city. 

Yes. There would be time to chop the wood. She got an 
axe, and, with blows skilfully directed and powerful as 
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ally man’s, she chopped the log into lengths that would fit 
the hearth. She gathered an armful of the cut wood, and 
shuffled indoors to put on the fine jersey Mary had sent 
her at Christmas. 

She was ready just in time. Old John had gone off, duly 
smartened up, in his navy blue peaked cap and reefer coat, 
to meet his daughter: and a neighbour had lent a trap to 
bring her from the station. When Kate, her mouth quiver¬ 
ing into a grin, came out to the little green space in front 
of the cottage, John and the girl were only fifty yards 

away. 

There was something wrong. The old woman could see 
that at once. John was a little in front, carrying the suit¬ 
case, an expression of embarrassed perplexity on his face. 
Mary, instead of running on ahead as at every other 

return, was walking behind him. 

When she caught sight of her mother, the girl hesitated. 
Then, at the last moment, she ran impulsively forward, 
flung her arms around the old woman’s neck, and burst 
into a passion of tears. 

“There, there.” Mechanically Kate continued to pat her 
shoulder, and comfort her, as she led her into the little 
cosy room} but her heart was full of dismay, for never, 
since she was a tiny child, had Mary been knowm to cry 
like this. Something terrible must have happened, to 

break her up this way. _ 

“There, there, my Uttle one. There, my pet. What is it? 
Tell your mother. There. You are tired, from the long 
journey. Sit down, while I wet you a cup of tea. You are 

tired. That is it.” 

Catching eagerly at the explanation, she huiried to the 
hearth. Mary’s voice jarred her relief. It was cold and hard. 
“I am not tired,” she said. 

“But you will take a drop of tea. And a scone. Look— 
here is the honey.” 
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“No. thank you. I couldn't touch a thing.” 

Kate's mouth dropped open. She stared at her daughter. 
It was a ritual of each year's homecoming that, imme¬ 
diately on arrival, Mary should sit down to her favourite 
childhood dish of scones and honey. 

Old John spoke. 

“8he has been this way all the time. I do not know 
wliat has come to her. She would hardly greet tho noigh- 
bour.s on the station.” 

“It's not a thing one could say in front of the neigh¬ 
bours,” rejoined Mary bitterly. 

“Well,” said the old man. “You are at home now, with 
no neighbours to hear. \Mjat is it that has happened!” 

Mary was silent for a moment. Then she buried her face 
in her hands. 

“We are ruined,” .she sobbed. “We are disgraced. I can 
never hold up my head, or look the neighbours in the face 
again.” 

“Why,” cried the old man. “What arc you saying!” 

Mary looked up, her face distorted. 

“You remember Mr. Kenton! Who eame lust year to 
Ardullan?” 

“The >vriting gentleman!” said her father. “He is there 
now. Ho came tho other day.” 

“The uTiting gentleman.” There was a bitter emphasis 
on the words. “Well. He has disgraced us for ever.” 

“Disgraced us! How can that be!” 

“Ho has put us in a book, and it is on sale, and people 
are reading it and thinking shame of ns.” 

They gaped at her. Old John’s bushy brows came 
down, almost hilling his eyes. 

“I don’t understand yo. Do you mean he has named us 
in hi.s book!” 

“He has made up a story in which there are people, not 
called by our name, but so described, they and their 
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house, that all can see plainly it is ourselves he 
means.” 

“But what is the harm of that? He can't report ill of us.” 

“Can he not? First of all, ho can tell the story of Alex¬ 
ander, and make him out a worse coward than he was.” 

“Alexander!” 

The old man flushed as if he had been struck. This was 
an old wound, the story of a son of his who was his son no 
more; a story of a squall and an overturned boat and a 
man who had committed the one sin unforgivable in a 
fishing village—the sin of saving his life at the expense of 
his companions. The scandal had been ended ■with the 
departure of the survivor, and all had united to forget 
him. 

Old John drew a deep breath. “That is terrible,” he 
said. 

“It is not all,” Mary said. “There is worse.” 

“Worse? Why, what worse could there bet Nothing else 

has happened us.” 

“No. But he could make up a thing, and fix it on us.” 

“Make up a thing?” 

“Yes.” 

“About me? About your mother? ^Vhat could he say?” 

“Not about cither of you. About me.” 

“About i/o«.'” The two old people looked at each other. 
They were angry now. The first news had stunned them: 
but this, an attack on their Mary, of whom they were so 
proud! 

“What did he say?” 

“I can’t tell you.” 

“Ye must tell me, gill! What did he say?” 

“He—he said that I am not your daughter.” 

For a second or two the meaning did not reach John’s 
mind. Then he turned crimson, swallowed, and shook all 
over. Mary looked up. 
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“Vo.s. Father. That is what he has done. He has de¬ 
scribed us for all to see, pat in about Alexander, which 
everyone knows to be true: and written this lie, which 
everyone will think to be true too.'’ 

“But our neighbours—they will know it is a lie. ’ 

“The old folk, yes. But what about the young people? 
And the visitors?” 

Kate said nothing. The two sat there, looking uncom- 
prehendingly at what seemed to them the depth of human 
baseness. The mind and purpose of the novelist lay outside 
their ken. They saw only a treacherous wrong done to 
them, who had never harmed him or wished him anything 
but good. They were stunned. 

Next day, walking with his hostess's daughter, Renton 
passed close to the cottage. Ho caught sight of the old 
coui»le, who were mending a chicken run, and came across 
and spoke to them. No suspicion of what he had done 
lurked in his mind. Like most others of his craft, he took 
his material where he found it, and believed that, by 
changing the names and physical attributes of his orginals, 
ho had destroyed all recognizable likeness. In any case, 
it could never occur to him that thc.so humble folk would 
hear of his book, much less read it. So that his manner 
was cordial and hearty, and he greeted them with genuine 
goodwill. 

“Well, Kate. Well, John. How are you both! It’s good 
to see you again.” 

They answered him courteously, and enquired after 
his health and that of his wife. Upheld by an ancient 
pride, not with a tremor of an eyelid did they reveal what 
was in their hearts. They did not oven exchange a word 
after he had left them, and disappeared up the hill with 
his companion. What could they do? He was of his world, 
wealthy, secure. They were poor folk, and could not touch 
him. 
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Secretly, too, they were intimidiiti-d by his greeting. 
They had expected him to avoid them, in the knowledge 
of hi.s treachery. But he did not even sec'in to be aware 
that he had done them wrong. The whole thing was inex¬ 
plicable. , , 

As the days passed, things grew no better. Mary won d 

hardly stir out of doors, and would not see the mugh- 
hours. So the tension grew: and the old couple furtively 
watching their beloved daughter, grew older visibly ui 

their grief. . . • , 

So the fortnight of Mary’s holiday went by, in miser\ 

and suspicion, and Kate found herseU almost thankful 
when the last day came. 

“Next time it w’ill be better,” said old John, as thej 
trudged back along the little path. ‘’She will have had 

time to forget and take it easy.” 

Kate said nothing. Next time was a year ahead; and 

what might not happen in a year? 

One evening, ten days later, Kate was up once more 

upon the hill, getUng turf. It had been a ramy ^r 
feet slipped and squelched on the black soft ooze, her skirt 
was heavy with wet from the drenched bracken. 

As she came slowly down, bent under her load, her eye 
caught something white fluttering on the rocks by the 
point. She stopped, narrowing her eyes against the watery 
Lffron Ught from the west. It looked as if someone was 
waving a handkerchief from the rocks just above the 

"^^Kate grunted, and turned laboriously, looking up at the 
hiU whence she had come, to see a possible object for thi.s 
greeting. The height stared back at her, naked and washed 
S the Ught of the setting sun. She looked down again, 
and then realized that it was to her the handkerchief was 
waving. A nuisance. The point lay out of her way. Still, 
she must go and see what was wanted. 
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It did not occur to her to wave back. She made her way 
caiofully, once or twice on the slimy surface, and 

at last stepped out on the smooth sand. Trudging along 
to the nearest place between the point and her way home, 
she droi)ped tlie sack. Then, shading her eyes with her 
hand, she looked once more towards the handkerchief. 

There was a man lying on a ledge of rock. Seeing her 
stop and look, he waved again. 

Unemotionally, she set off to investigate. As she walked, 
her eyes, trained by the necessities of a lifetime, looked 
right and left for anything that might be of use. The sea 
had been rough, and a thick fringe of weed marked the 
summit of the last high tide. Kate saw but did not pick 
up a couple of the glass balls that float t!>e drift nets. 
Mary used to collect these at one time. There were a score 
of them scattered about the tiny garden in front of the 
croft. An empty bottle, a dead gull—there was nothing 
good on the beach. The best thing she could find was a 
spar of wood, about three feet long, thick and solid. 
She picked it up, and brushed some of the sand off against 
her skirt. It was good wood. Maybe it w’as too sodden for 
ineiuliiig, but it would burn well. Tucking the spar imdcr 
one arm, she went on towards the point. 

Sho reached the rock, and began methodically to climb. 
'J’he surface was encrusted with tiny limpets, ragged and 
sharp, one needed to go cautiously. As she climbed, she 
heard the man’s voice clearly, calling for help. 

f^he scrambled on, bent double, with a sort of slow 
agility. The spar was very useful. She was able to lean 
her hand on it, when the sharp rock w'ould have cut 
her. 

It- was six or seven minutes before she reached the ledge. 
Half a dozen pollock lay on top, recently caught, and a 
folded mackintosh. Kate looked over the edge, and saw 
Renton half lying, half sitting on a jagged, irregular shelf 
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of rock, a couple of feet above the water. A few yards 
out, a fishing rod floated in the sea. 

Hearing her, the man raised his face. It was pale and 
bright with sweat. He recognized her, and a pitiful relief 
gleamed in his eyes. 

“Oh, Kate. Thank God you've come. I thought no-one 
would ever see me.” 

She stood, looking do^vn at him, expressio^ess. 

“I’ve made a nice fool of myself,” he said, with an 
unsteady effort at lightness. “I've broken my leg, I'm 

afraid.” ... i* v. 

She turned, looked left and right, and began to climb 

down. With the half-hysterical garrulity of the injured, 

Benton told her how it had happened. 

“I was fishing here, casting for pollock. They were 
coming in fine. Then, somehow, I slipped on the wet rock. 
I’ve been here ages. The tide's coming up fast. I began to 
get the wind up, I don’t mind telling you.” 

The old woman squatted, and examined his leg. 

“I’m afraid it’s broken?” His eyes sought hers, anxious 

for reassurance. ,. w ^ 

She stood up. The wet, yeUow sunbght illumined the 

beach and the hill above it. Both were empty. Nothing 

moved, except a sheep, grazing far up on the side of the 

^ Kate turned and took a step forward. Benton, Ids face 
set, was sitting up, attempting with both hands to lever 
himself into a more comfortable position. 

Kate’s expression did not change. She uttered an odd 
laugh. “Here’s something you won’t put m a book, she 

**^She tightened her grasp upon the spar and crashed it 
down upon his head with all her force, once, tvace, thrice. 
She stooped, pushed the limp body over into the sea, and 

threw the spar in after it. 
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She (lid not look to see whether he lloated or sank; she 
oliinbod swiftly up, and made her way baek to the sand. 
When she reached her sack, she once more looked right 
and left. Beach and hill were empty. 

Her face still expressionless, she shouldered the sack, 
and went home. 
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NeiU made a solemn gesture. 

“ ’Twas a large-sized eel, I’m telling ye. A very large¬ 
sized eel.” 


Murtagh Boyle looked derisively at his rival. 

“And what weight would he bcl” he enquired. 

Jem narrowed his eyes in calculation. “A matter of 
eighteen to twenty pound,” he said at last. 

“Twenty pound, how are ye! Ye’ll be sayin’ next-” 

“Eighteen to twenty,” I said. “Do ye not believe met” 
“I’ll believe ye when I see him stretched on the weighin’ 
scales. Not before.” 


“Well,—ye won’t have to wait long.” 

The onlookers grinned. Disputes between Murtagh and 
Jem were one of the seasonal joys of life in Mooney’s select 
bar. Each inhabited a cottage close to the same little rocky, 
weedy bay. Each was a fanatically keen fisherman, and 
each looked on the bay as his own preserve, and bitterly 
resented the activities of the other. The rivalry extended 
from the parents to the children, Jamesy Boyle fighting 
Nicky NeiU as fiercely over a few shrimps or a rock bream 
as their fathers fought over pollock, mullet, or conger. 

The existence of Jem’s eel was soon proved. Murtagh, 
inspecting the bay on the next evening mth Jamesy, 
caught sight of a streak of azure among the weeds on the 
far side. It disappeared in a clump of weeds, and he feared 
he had lost it. Then Jamesy caught his arm. 

“Looka, Da’!” he whispered, pointing; and Murtagh 
beheld the eel, a full five feet in length, languidly weaving 
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his ^Tay across, a bare six yards from where they 
stood. 

Father and son watched him go. Then Jamesy gave a 
sigh of awe. 

“A terrible big lad. What weight would he be, Da’t” 

Murtagh frowned. It galled him to realize that Jem’s 
guess came near the truth. 

“A matter o’ sixteen or seventeen pound,” he said; and 
added, “Maybe a bit more.” 

For it would never do if the eel were caught, and ho 
should be proved wrong. 

He was pensive as they clambered home across the 
rocks. So was Jamesy—but for a different reason. The 
small boy’s hand was clasped over a strange object in his 
pocket. As soon as his father had gone into the house, he 
took it out, and gazed at it with rapture. It was a large 
conger hook, its point and wicked barb sunk deep in a 
cork, its shank bound and knotted into a couple of yards 
of strong, thick cord. Jamesy had seen it in M’Gurk’s, 
the ironmonger’s, coveted it for days, and finally bought 
it. The older boys on the sea wall jeered at him. What 
use had he for a conger hook, a little fella the like of himt 
None, he had to admit. But the possession of it cheered 
him and made him feel important. One day maybe! 

When Murtagh and Jimmy mot that night at Mooney’s, 
Murtagh admitted he had seen the eel. The two men 
glared across the bar. Neither spoke of his purpose, but 
each read in the other’s eyes a resolve to catch the 
eel. 

As it happened, Murtagh was the first on the scene. 
Ho got back from work, and by five o’clock waa lying on 
the rock commanding the entrance to the bay. A thick 
line, seductively baited with half a fresh herring, drooped 
unobtrusively down the side of the rock, the bait lying 
in a clear space eight or nine feet away. Jamesy lay beside 
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his father, under terrific threats of what would happen if 
he spoke or moved. 

For a long time nothing happened. Tlie tide rose gently. 
Jamesy watched its advance up a rock close beside them. 
Suddenly Murtagh, whose eyes had never wavered from 
the smooth stretch of water, ga.spcd and his.sed a warning. 

Jamesy gazed, but saw nothing. A breeze milled the 
surface, and the water stared back innocently at the sky. 

“Where-1” he whispered; but his father silenced 

him with a jerk of the head, and he saw the eel’s tail 
waving languidly between the weed.s. Jamesy stared till 
the skin of his head felt tight to bursting. The eel mu.st bo 
blind, stupid, mad. He simply would not see the herring. 
He wandered on, in and out of the weeds, on the far side. 
He went past the bait. He disappeared. 

Jamesy looked at his father. Murtagh’s face was dark 
•with excitement. He still glared at the water. The whites 
of his eyes showed, and Jamesy, turning, felt a blow of 
excitement that almost made him sick. The eel was making 
for the bait! He reached it, nosed round it, he.sitated, dis¬ 
liking the pale lines; turned away; hesitated again; then 
delicately began to mouth the gleaming piece of fish. 

Jamesy turned upon his father a look of agonized sup¬ 
plication. Why did he not strike? Why did he not chuck 
on the line and drive the hook home? But Murtagh lay 
rigid as the rock, all his iutentness on the eel. 

The eel was bolder now. The delicate nuzzling gave 
place to a regular chewing. He shook the bait , he worried 
it like a dog. 

All threats forgotten, Jamesy scrambled to his feet. 

“Ye have him, Da’! Chuck him! Chuck him! Yo have 
him!” 

Murtagh uttered a startled and furious oath. Grabbing 
up the slack of the line, he stnick with all his strength. 
The sudden jerk turned the cel over. There was the gleam 
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of a white belly, then he was gone, and the half chewed 
bait jumped fatuously up to the surface, and sank. 

Murtagh turned a contorted face upon his son. 

“Ye little divil!” he roared. “Ye lost him on me! 
Another minyit and he had it swalleyed. Didn’t I tell ye 
to stay quiet?” 

He rose, and aimed a terrific clout at the cowering 
Jamesy. Jamesy dodged, and fell in the water. Murtagh 
grabbed at him, missed, and slipped up to his knees into 
the water, and seized the terrified child by the hair. 

There followed an ignominious progress from the rock 
to the shore, the dripping small boy beside the furious 
man. To make matters worse, Jem Neill was there with 
Nicky to ask offensive questions. 

“Were you in the water, trying to put handcuffs on 
him?” Jem enquired, but got no answer. 

That night Jem Neill got busy. On the rock command¬ 
ing the bay was the butt of an old iron stanchion, and to 
this he fixed a night line, lea\’ing it to bo covered by the 
tide. 

Next morning, before he went to work, Murtagh saw a 
number of boys and young men going down to the bay. 
Enquiring from his doorway, he was told that Jem had 
set a night line, and was about to take it up. 

Murtagh’s expression relaxed into a grim smile. He 
looked at Jamesy. 

“There’ll bo nothing on it,” he said. “That hid’d touch 
nothing after the dart I gave him.” Then, with a jerk of 
his chin, “C’mon till we see”. 

When they reached the bay, Nicky Neill, white with 
pride, was rolling up his ragged trousers preparatory to 
wading out to the rock and reporting. The tide was falling 
fast. 

Indulgently Murtagh watched the small boy go. The 
water rose high up his skinny little thighs, and in one 
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place he hesitated: but with a Hop and a plunse he went 

on, and scrambled up the rock. 

He reached the top, ran forward, and peered. Then he 

threw up his hands and capered. 

“He’s in it!” he yelled. “We have him! He’s in ill Will 

I pull him up, Da’?” 

“No, leave him to me.” 

Jem sat down and removed his boots and stockings. 

In dead silence Jem waded over. He did not hurry. He 
reached the rock, stooped, seized the line, and pulled. 

There was a pause, and then a shout of laughter. There 
was an eel on the line—but a little eel, a forlorn, dangling, 
feebly flapping little creature, a bare two feet long. Crim¬ 
son, Jem said something to his son: and the pair returned 
crestfallen. 

Murtagh waited till his rival was close beside 
“Eighteen pound weight, I think ye said, Jem, ho 

observed. “Or was it twenty?” 

One afternoon, a week later, on the last hour of the 
falling tide, Jamesy was pottering about among the rocks 
at the entrance to the bay, looking for crabs and shrimps. 
Not far off Nicky squatted, intent on similar pursuits. 

Jamesy was on a low rock facing a big one. Underneath 
the big one was a kind of pool, where one might often 
fijid a crab, or occasionally even a lobster. 

Suddenly he stiffened. It could not be true. Such things 
did not happen. For, a yard in front of him, projecting 
from underneath the big rock, was a pointed cylinder of 

blue_the head of the cel. He could see the thick him that 

covered it, like the bloom on a grape; a film scratched and 
broken here and there, where the head had come in 

coirtact with something hard. 

As he stared, the head came slowly out. Then some¬ 
thing happened to Jamesy. Someone took charge of him 
of whose existence he had no idea. He heard his own voice 
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yelling, he felt his feet splashing in the water, and the 
thin cane of his slirimp net was poking at the great evil 
head. He felt for an instant the rubbery weight of the eel 
on the end of the cane. Then, with a inovemeut half swift, 
half lazy, the head withdrew from sight. 

In a flash the realization came to Jaraesy—there was 
no other way out of the pool. The eel was trapped—if he 
could keep him in. But how could bet With his bare feet, 
with the tliin cane of his shrimp net? 

Looking round desperately, ho saw the freckled face of 
Nicky, puzzled aud suspicious, staring at him. Thereupon 
the unknown j)erson took charge of Jamesy once more. 
In a sort of trance Jamesy felt himself beckon the unwilling 
Nicky, heard his voice explaining to him what had hap¬ 
pened—while Nicky stared, incredulous, at the empty pool. 

“Ye’re coddin’ me,” he sneered. “There’s no eel in it.” 

“There is, Nicky. There is. I swear it. Wait till ye 

_ >> 


He turned swiftly, for Nicky's mouth had opened and 
his eyes were goggling. Translixed, the two small boys 
beheld the eel, his head moving this time with swifter 
purpose. In an instant, the air was filled with yellings, 
and splashes, Jamesy prodding with his cane, Nicky 
beating the water with the short, thick, pointed stick he 
used for prising crabs from holes. 


Iho eel snapped and thrashed. For a horrible moment 
they feared he had broken through. Then he doubled back 
under the rock, aud they heard him splashing about. 

Jamesy’s hand flew to his pocket, and pulled out his 
conger hook. Words tumbled from his lips. 

“It’s our one chance, Nicky. We must tie this on to 
youi' stick, and try to hook him when ho comes out Then 
• maybe the two of us can hold him till someone comes. 
We can both bang on to the stick.” 


Jamesy’s hands were shaking too much to be of use 
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Nicky snatched the hook from him, and besan to lash it 
to the middle of liis stake. He was a slroiis;. determined 
little boy. He set his teeth, he pulled and straine(l and 

jerked. 

“Watch,” he said, “that he doesn't lep out on us. 

The warning was just in time. The eel made a rush, and 
•was met by the end of Jamesy's cane. The shock nearly 
knocked Jamesy over backwards but it checked tlic eel. 
Obviously, though, he would not wait long. There was 


little water now. 

“Huriy’, Nicky, hurry,” Jamesy cried in agony. 

“Here y’are.” 

And the weapon was thrust into Jamesy’s hands, h roin 
the middle of the stake hung less than a yard of hue, and 
on the end of it dangled the big sharp hook. 

“How ^vill w’C get it into him!'’ 

The mysterious stranger insi<ie Jamesy seemed to know, 
for in a moment Jamesy was lying above the rock over¬ 
hanging the pool, and had dropped the hook into the one 

clear channel of water that remained. 

In the next few seconds things happened very (lUickly . 
The eel made a dart sideways, was met by Nicky with 
yells and lashings of the cane, sUthered back across 
Jamesy’s hook, and lay gasping. Jamesy jerked his line, 
and the hook slid harmlessly up past the tliick slimy body. 
With-a Bob Jamesy dangled it down, trying again an 
again to got the point into the eel’s llesh, but each time 
either the back of the hook was nearest the eel, or the 

point lightly scratched the slime. 

Then, like a great electric cable the eel was leaping 
savagely from side to side. How it happened Jamesy never 
knew: but there came a fierce tug, almost jerkmg tne 
stick from his hands, and he was dragged headlong over 
the rock and on top of the leaping eel. For a couple of 
seconds he lay, breathless and dazed, in six inches ol 
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water. Kecoverin" his wits, he tried in panic to rise, and 
received a whack from the great lashing tail, that sent 
him flying. If he had not been still clutclxing the stick, 
he might have been badly hurt against the rocks, but it 
pulled him up with a jerk that seemed to tear his arms 
out, and threw him down in the water again. Before he 
could move two cold little hands closed over his on the 
stick, then shifted to a better grip. Nicky, whimpering 
with mingled fear and fury, was holding on too. 

The cel had now got out of the hole, and had reached a 
crevice in the rocks which gave him a purchase. A vicious 
jerk {Iragged the two little boys across to the opposite 
rock. A second tore the stick from their hands. 

Nicky gave a bitter cry. 

“He’s gone on us! We lost him!’* 

Together, lying on their stomachs, exhausted, defeated, 
the two boys gazed at the stick. It slithered on the rock 
in front of them. While they watched, it jerked again, 
leaped into the crevice—and stuck! A furious splashing 
rose on the far side of the rock. The stick quivered, but 
held fast. 

It was Nicky who realized what had happened. 

“The stick! It’s wedged! He’s cotcht!” 

He scrambled forward, Jamesy hobbling after him. 
There lasliing, leaping, and foaming, was the eel—trying 
vainly to get free. Jamesy’s hook was sunk deep m his 
neck, the line was taut, and the stick jammed tight in the 
crevice through which the eel had sought his escape. 

Looking despairingly round, Nicky saw his father, and 
sot up a scream so wild and piercing that heads turned 
all along the wall to stare. Jamesy raised his voice too— 
with the result that Jem and Murtagh together came 
lumbering and slipping over the rocks to succour and 
champion their offspring. 

Reaching the rock, the two fathers stopped aghast. 
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“Kicky! For the love of God. Is it lighting you’ve 
been?” 

“Jamesy! Lord save us. Did he <lo that to ye? 

There was excuse for their amazonieut. Both boys 
were much the worse for wear. Micky’s face was bleciliiig 
from scratches; Jamesy’s right leg was cut, his hands 
skinned, and there was a long graze on his chin. But 
neither had time to think of his injuries. Together, in 
breathless, gabbled chorus, they told their tale and 
pointed to their capture. 

• 

Twenty minutes later a solemn procession made its way 
up from the wall. In the van were half a dozen youths 
carrying the great battered, sagging body of the eel. Then 
followed Jem with Jamesy pick-a-back on his shoulders, 
and Murtagh carrying Nicky; and, at their heels, a score 
of small boys, leaping, shouting and hymning this great 

victory for their tribe. _ ^ 

The procession stopped at Madigan’s, the chemist’s, 
where the wounds of the heroes received attention, and the 
eel was weighed. The figure, nineteen pounds nine ounces, 
was held to be a credit to Jem’s forecast, and a triumph 
for all concerned. Thence the progress was resumed to 
Mooney’s, its natural objective, where soon the two sniall 
boys, seated side by side on the bar, each with a fizzing 
glass of ginger beer, watched in bewildering happiness the 
more substantial potations of their elders—potations in 
which were celebrated the end of a long feud, and the 
inauguration of eternal friendship. 
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THE MANILA COCK 


Ah, well,” said Mr. i\langan, “wlial. with one thing and 
another-Come in!” 

The door wa.s poked open, and an ill-favoured boy of 
about seventeen slid in sideways. Seeing me, he checked. 

“Come on,” said Mr. Mangan. “Sure, the gentleman’s a 
friend.” 

Thus reassiired, the boy gave mo a quick rabbity 
glance. His long teeth jutted clear of an upper lip darkened 
by a few soft hairs too long to bo called down, too sparse 
to qualify as even the beginnings of a moustache. He 
fished deeply in an inside pocket, and produced an 
incredibly dirty small bro^vn paper bag. Unfolding this, 
he took from it five greasy notes and some silver, and 
pushed them across the table. 

“Glenmalure,” he proclaimed, in an adenoidal snuflle. 
“Fifteen to two.” 

“lhank you.” Mr. Mangan picked up the money with 
the royal air of one to whom such pickings up were an 
everyday affair. “Tliat’s for yourself,” he added, flicking 
a llorin across with his forefinger. 

“Thank ye.” The youth nodded, but did not smile. He 
stood for a moment, with his head down, as if he were 
trying to remember something; then he wthdrew in the 
same uncertain way, giHng us both a swift nod from the 
door. 

“Good-bye now,” ho said. ^ 

“Good-bye to ye,” replied Mr. Mangan composedly. 
“Name of Farran,” he explained. “Kuns errands for me.” 
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“He ran you a good one to-day,” I said. 

“He did.” Once more Mr. Mangan tried to look as if 
such -winnings were only what he expected. 

“Fifteen to two. You don’t usually back at such long 
odds, do you?” 

“Only when I have knowledge. I have been watching 
that colt now for some time. This is the first investment 
I made on him.” 

“You were lucky.” 

A look of intolerable complacency came over Mr. Mau- 
gan’.s face. His eye.s gleamed in challenge. 

“Luck genemlly comes to the man that deserves it,” 
he said. 

I told liim what I thought of him. He smiled in p\ire 
enjoyment. 

“Far be it from me”, he said, “to belittle the part 
played by luck in all human transactions. But there’s a 
way of deserving it. Luck and judgement often run in 
harness. Consider, for instance, the case of Cornelius 
McCann.” 

“Do you mean the rich publican?” 

“That same. Did I ever tell ye how he got his start in 
life? Listen, so. It will illumine your understanding. 

“When he began, Cornelius was, in a manner of speak¬ 
ing, nobody at all. Dozens of us hero can remember him 
as a young lad, running the roads barefoot, and later as 
a steady labouring man, when ho could got work. I was 
at his wedding, and ’twas the handsome girl ho married— 
Bridget Costello. You’d remember her brother, the sea¬ 
faring man. He was lost in the last war, God help the poor 
fellow. 

“The McCanns started their married life in a little cot¬ 
tage, with a bed, four chairs, a dresser, a table, a trifle of 
crockery and a bird. All the things were useful excepting 
the bird. It wasn’t a live bird, but a stuffed one. Mrs. 
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ftFcCann's brother, the sailor I'm telling you about, gave 
it her as a wedding present. It was kept on top of the 
dresser, between Robert Emmet and Charles Stuart Par¬ 
nell. The sailor wa.s somewhat reticent as to how he came 
by it, or what kind of bird it was, but it was \mdcrstood 
that he acquired it from a bar one night in Manila, after 
a series of cock-fights on the premises. It was like a game¬ 
cock in build and appearance, but from years as an 
exhibit in the bar it had lost the original lustre of its 
plumage. The only remarkable thing about the bird 
was the two eyes in its head. Whatever sort of eyes 
the bird had in life, they certainly wasn’t the colour 
of the two stones which the man had used when 
mounting it. 

“Well, the McCanns had a hard time of it after the 
great war, and what with a growing young family, and the 
cost of living, meals and fires became a problem. Robert 
Emmet disappeared, and a few weeks later Parnell went 
to the same place. Mrs. McCann told me that the old wall- 
wagger clock was scheduled to follow, when she suddenly 
remembered the bird. She had never liked it, and, as it 
was now undergoing a process of post-mortem moulting, 
no-one ever paid it favourable attention. So she brought 
it into town, and the only offer she got for it was a shilling, 
in a marine store. 

“She refused that, and came back with the bird under 
her aim. It was raining heavens hard, with a biting wind, 
and she was wondering if her husband had landed a job, 
what she would do about food for the children, and if it 
would be too dark and wet by the time she got home, to go 
out and gather a few sticks for the fire. 

I needn’t tell you that the bird was not improved with 
t he journey in the rain and the wind, and when poor Mrs. 
McCann came into her kitchen she put it up on the mantel¬ 
piece out of her way, instead of in its usual place on the 
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dic.sser. Well now—to set oti her disappointment, it 
wasn't long before Mr. Mc-rann came home with the good 
news that he had secured a job of sorts. One of the chil¬ 
dren was sent out shopping, and a gloomy ami depressing 
day finished in a bright and cheerful night, witli a well 
laden table, a bright coal fire, and oil in the lamp. 

‘“So there they were now, the boys and girls all r<-<l and 
rosy round the table, JIrs. .Mct’ann ha^ing her first cup 
of decent tea in a fortnight, and her husband his tirsl 
smoke in three weeks. 

“After the meal they were gathered around the fire, 
wlien one of the boys noticed the bird on the mantelpiece. 
He asked who had jiut it there, and this led to the mother’s 
account of her quest to dispose of it.” 

Mr. Mangan relit his pipe. 

“It may have been due to the food they had in them, or 
the heat of the fire,* or the brightness of the lamp, or 
Mr. McCann landing a job, but a spirit of cheerfulness and 
hope filled the little kitchen. Even the Manila ornamout 
appeared to grow quite perky, and its eyes lo shine in a 
brilliant and novel manner. Mr. McC’aiui had never 
noticed it much before. He took it down, sent one of the 
little girls for a brush and comb, and tidied its dishevelled 
feathers, till, between the comb and the brush, and the 
wind and the rain which it had experienced during the 
day, it now, for the first time in many years, took on a 
credible resemblance to a gamecock. 

“The mantelpiece wasn’t overburdened with ornameuts, 
and the cock was allowed to remain there, Hanked on either 
side by a pair of pink, imbecile-looking dogs, of unknown 
pedigree, such as are often found in the homes of the 
poor. 

“From this moment, things began to look brighter, and 
a few hours after Mr. McCann had gone to work on the 
following Monday morning, and the children had all been 
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dressed and had gone to school, a shadow was cast across 
the threshold of the cottage door. Mrs. McCann was 
ironing clothes at the time. She looked up, and saw that 
the shadow was cast by a small, dingy, foreign-looking 
man. Even with her limited knowledge she at once 
associated him with the Uoly Land. 

“The visitor asked permission to see the old delf on the 
dresser, which was readily granted. Then ho asked her 
had she any old furniture which she wished to dispose of, 
and was informed that all the furniture she had was what 
he could see in the kitchen. 

“As the man was about to leave, he stopped at the 
mantelpiece and e.xamined the two dogs minutely, lifting 
each and looking underneath it. lie replaced them, mutter¬ 
ing ‘No goof. He went towards the door, came back, and, 
looking at the Manila coek, said, in a careless way, ‘I will 
give you three and six for that’. Mrs. McCann has often 
told me how she was sorely tempted to give it to liim, but, 
looking at the bird in a new light, she somehow associated 
it with the recent good luck, and refused the offer; where¬ 
upon the dingy merchant retired. 

Now, listen to me, you, and see if luck doesn’t go 
where it s deserved. The following week her husband 
got a secure job in the Corporation, with twice the money 
he had before. The oldest of the lads became a young post¬ 
man. One of the girls passed an examination.'You never 

saw such ail improvomont in house and home in so short 
a time. 

“About a month later, in the middle of the day, when 
Mrs. McCann was making plans in her own mind to move 
into one of the now Coimcil houses, and get some docent 
furniture on the instalment plan, another shadow fell 
across her kitchen floor. It was her former ^isito^, and 
another gentleman of the same origin—much more pros¬ 
perous; fat and greasy, as the other was thin, wizened, and 
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dry. The gentlemen, haWng made the usual salutations, 
went straight to the mantelpiece, and the bigger man took 
up the bird. ‘Ma’am,’ he said, ‘ I am a collector of stuffed 
birds, and my friend here told me of this von. It is vorth 
nothing to no-von,’ said he, taking three pound uotes from 
his pocket, ‘I vill give you tliis for it.’ 

“It may have been the spirits of the late Messrs. Emmet 
and Parnell, now redeemed and restored to their former 
place of honour on the kitchen dresser. It may have been 
Mrs. McCann’s native horse sense. Anyway, she declined 
the offer. ‘No,’ she said, ‘I won't sell it. It brought me good 
luck, lately, but better late than never’. 

“‘I vill give you five pounds’. 

‘“Thank you verj' much. But I'm not selling the bird.’ 

“The two dark-vLsaged gentlemen exchanged glances, 
shrugged their .shoulders, and left. Witliin thirty minutes 
of their departure the small man returned, and laid 
twenty pound notes on the table, as quick as a three-card- 
trick man. ‘Here, nia’m, I vill give you all those twenty 
pounds for dot vorthless bird.’ 

“Mrs. McCann shook her hea<i, now' more determined 
than ever not to part with it. 

“The beginning of the talk we had, as you may remem¬ 
ber, was about luck.’’ 

“I do,” I said. 

“Well, that very night, when the children w’ore in bed, 
and Mrs. McCann had her husband to herself, she told him 
for the first time about her Aiabian-Night-looking visitors. 

“Corney McCann was a sensible man. With his w'ife’s 
permission he brought the bird to a jeweller’s shop, the 
next evening after w’ork. The jeweller told him that the 
bird itself wasn’t worth twopence, but its left eye was 
worth one hundred and seventy-five pounds, at present 
market valye, and the right one, about one hundred 
pounds. 
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“The jeweller, who wa^ an honest man, paid out two 
hundred and seventy-five pounds in good money there 
and then, throwing in the blinded bird for nothing, 

“That was the beginning of the McCann fortunes. 
You know how he started the shop on the Quays, and you 
know the children all went into the business, and you 
know the lovely motor car they’re after buying, and their 
big house full of servants, but what you don’t know is that 
the bird is now on a bigger, brighter and better mantel¬ 
piece in the McCanns’ drawing-room, under a glass case, 
with a new pair of eyes in him, and looking apt to crow 
at a moment’s notice. 

“Now then—what do you think of that? Wasn’t that 
luck well deserved?” 

“Very well deserved,” I said. 

Ho eyed mo derisively. “Was there ever such a man. 
You’re not satisfied. What ails you now?” 

“How did the eyes come there?” I asked. “Why should 
there bo diamonds in the bird’s head? Whose were they? 
Who put them there?’.’ 

Mr. Mangan swore indelicately. 

“I never knew such a man for taking the lino bloom off 
a stQry. You’re the sort would pick a rose to pieces. Can’t 
you bo satisfied with the beauty of the thing as it 
stands?” 

“Professionally, no. Readers would ask the question.” 

“You shouldn’t give in to them. You remove the 
clement of surprise from the yarn, and degrade it to a 
more narrative. 1 don’t know what the late Alphonse 
Baudot would have to say to you on the subject of your 
desire for all to be logical and in order. Not to mention 
Flaubert. However, if you must have it, you must. 

“Cock-fighting, as you may know, is the principal if not 
the sole occupation of Manila. Every gouger in the place 
keeps fighting cocks. Prior to U.S.A. protection, revolu- 
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tions in that delectable isle averaged one and one eighth 
per annum—approximately. It was hard to keep track 
of them all. Pedro Gonzales was proprietor of the Casa 
Santiago. He kept fighting cock.'>—naturally—and his 
backyard was a well-known rendezvous for cock-fighting. 
By virtue of his position as a jiublican and liis coinpaiative 
wealth, he could keep high-class birds, and he made (piite 
a little pot of money at the game. One year, however, when 
the aimual revolution was about due to break out, Gon¬ 
zales got the tip that his pub was one of the first places to 
be raided. Its pro.sperity had attracted attention. So the 
next cock he lost, he made much woe and blather in the 
bar, protested a great affection for the bird, and announced 
his intention of having it stufled, which he did. 

“The first night in the bar, everyone was admiring the 
bird, and passing it from band to band. Its eyes were of 
glass then all right. After that, it was well up out of reach 
at the back of the bar, and no-one paid any attention to 
it. The revolution took another turn, Pedro was unharmed, 
and, all things considered, he left his little investments 
where they were. It seemed a safe enough place. That was 
his error; for, one night, a lot of sailors got tight in the 
place, and cut up rusty. There was a general fracas, and 
one of the sailors, a lad named M’Gurk, pinched the bird 
as a souvenir. He knew no more than Pontius Pilate what 
its real value was, but lie was scared of keeping it, in 
case there was an enquiry, and he sold it to Bill Costello— 
Mrs. McCann’s brother that was—for three shillings. Bill 
bad no idea of the value either. He kept it in his locker, 
and brought it home, and gave it to his sister as a wedding 
present, as I told you. Are you satisfied nowt” 

I looked at him. 

“If Costello got the bird from M’Gurk, and neither of 
them had any ideas about its eyes, how did anyone ever 
bear about Gonzales?” 
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Mr. Maugan avoided my eye. Then he began to grin. 
“You made all that up," I said. 

“Well," he said, “serve you right. Y'ou shouldn’t ask 
for explanations. Anyway, it’s plausible. It might have 
happened that way, now, mightn't it?" 

“Yes," I said. “U might." 
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THE NICE CUP O’ TEA 


In the (liiys of my youth—they’re farther away thau I 
care for—I was colieajfue and friend to a girl by the name 
of Mary Coffey. She was a nice girl, with a pleasant 
manner, passable good looks, and a trim figure, and all of 
U8 in the office called her the Nice Cup o’ Tea. 

When I say she was a nice girl, 1 use the word in no 
finical or pedantic sense. She had a i)retty sense of humour 
for a Protestant, and what I liked most about her was her 
skill at repartee. Por, though she was a nice girl, in the 
sense of being as good a one as you’d find from one end of 
Dublin to the other, she was in no way sanctimonious in 
her speech, nor required it of others. If I fired a dubious 
observation at her, as many a time I did, of the wbat-the- 
soldier-said-to-the-girl variety, she was swift in response, 
and sometimes shattering. You know the type. A clean, 
decent, lively girl, straight as a die, with not a spot of 
harm in her. I liked and admired her and we had great 
games together. 

The best fun we’d have was when I’d let on to toll her 
fortune. She made a joke of the whole thing, and I played 
up to it, but underneath she bad, like most women, a 
crumb of belief in it. I was lucky once or twice, guessing 
what might bo coming her way, and soon, bedad, I had 
her 60 well persuaded that I could read her band and her 
t^ leaves to any purpose I chose. Often, when we’d be 
lunching together, her and me and a friend or two, under 
pressure from the Nice Cup o’ Tea I would exercise my 
supposed occult faculties, and fill her future with tall dark 
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moil and ocean crossings and fair rivals and wealth and 
plots and the Lord knows what besides. 

“Come on,” she’d say. “Come on now, Luke. Be a sport. 
Come on. Good man and true.” 

“Ah, Tea dear,” I'd say to her, “ye don’t want to go 
troubling the future.” 

“Come on, Handy-Andy,” she’d say, and put her 
head on one side—she always had a handsome hat 
on: she was a girl looked well in hats—and, of course, 
I’d succumb. 

“you're going on a voyage,” says I, staring into her 
capable clean hand. “And then—no.” I put her hand 
down on the table. “I can’t tell you.” 

“Go on, go on, you irritating creature. You must—tell 
me.” 

“No. There’s some things a man should never say to a 
girl.” 

“Get on, ye gomm.” 

I’d take another look. “Maybe I’m mistaken. No, it’s 
there, right enough.” And I’d cover my eyes with my 
hand and pretend to shudder. “Show me your tea-cup,” 
I’d say. “Ach, it’s there too.” 

Then, when I’d worked her up to the point of slapping 
my lug for mo, I’d come out with some frightful yarn of 
diamonds, wicked men, and attempts on her, to her un¬ 
bounded delight and her loud exclamations that I was a 
disgrace and she’d never speak to me again. Ah, those 
were happy years for the three or four of us young people, 
working away there in the railway office. Wo had little 
money, and little care. 

An d then one day, bedad, what does she go and do, in 
defiance of all me predictions and prognostications, but 
fall in love with a fella by the name of Bill Hogan. She 
brought him along one day to lunch, to meet the rest of 
us, and, to tell you the truth, we didn’t think too much of 
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him. A fiolenm stick of a chap, we found him, rather on 
his dignity, and apt to own her to us. 

“Como, Luke,” she says to me, when weM reached the 
tea and cigarettes. “You must tell our fortune for us.” 

“I don’t believe in that,” says Dill Hogan. 

“Nonsense, darling,” says she happily. “Come on, 
Luke.” 

“Nonsense is right,” intones Bill. “Noiisen.se it is, and 
superstition. I won’t countenance it,” says he, “even 
the pretence of it.” 

She didn’t believe him at first, and laughed, but he 
began to get stiff and red, and she saw at last. 1 felt 
awkward as the devil. I was cur.sing him in my mind, and 
there was she, with all the Ught and happiness gone out 
of her face. If that fella's ears didn’t burn after lie’d taken 
her away, they must have been made of asbestos. 

And then, bedad, a few days afterwards, I found him 
waiting for me when 1 came away from work. 

“How do ye do?” says he. 

“Faith, I’m grand,” says I. “How’s yourself?" 

“Very well, thank you.” 

He fell in step with me, and I could see he had some¬ 
thing on his mind. At last he coughed once or twice, and 
let it out of him. 

“I know you mean no harm,” he said, “and it’s levity 
only; but I’d be obliged if you wouldn’t tell Mary any 
more of those questionable anecdotes. Clande.stine sexual 
indiscipline is no subject for a joke. Thank you. Good 
evening.” 

And he walked away, leaving me gawking after him like 
a fish. 

“Ah,” I finished up, after I’d told the others. “He’s a 
dry devil. There’s no fantasy in him. Sure, how could she 
be happy married to a fella the like of that?” 

Well, the weeks went by, and the months went by, and 
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by degrees our Nice Cup o’ Tea seemed to get over the 
first novelty of being in love, and tilings drifted back to 
something like their old happy state. Our talk and laughter 
was restored to its former freedom, and though every now 
and then she’d remember, and slap a hand to her mouth, 
we’d soon josh her out of it, and there’d be a kind of con¬ 
spiratorial twinkle in all our eyes as we heedfnUy circum¬ 
vented the severity of the absent Bill. We saw little of 
him, and he faded to the background of our minds. 

Now it was a fact that the Nice Cup o’ Tea had never 
been robust in her health. Once or twice in the year she’d 
be away, for maybe a week or ten days, but w’e never 
thought much of it. Now, however, she had a couple of 
baddish goes inside six months, being away for more than 
three weeks the second time. 

It was coming to work in the early winter mornings that 
tried her, and fagging home again to Dollymount of an 
evening, standing in the rain by the Pillar waiting for a 
tram. We wore agreeing on this at lunch one day, and, by 
a natural sequence of events, it brought to our minds 
the blessed and virtuous Bill Hogan. 

“How long is it since she had the understanding with 
him?” says Billy Dawson—who always took it very hard 
that Hogan should profane the honest convivial name of 
Bill. 

‘‘A year and more,” says I. 

"Eighteen months, if it’s a day.” 

“Ah, go on.” 

Well, wo added it up, and do you know, it came out 
incontrovertibly that Bill Hogan and the Nice Cup o* 
Tea had been earmarked for one another a period of two 
years, one month, and five days. 

This gave us concern. W^e made it our business to keep 
observation on Bill Hogan, as the weeks went by, and it 
was given to us forcibly that he was in no kind of a hurry 
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about marriage. Our concern deepened. For all his solemn 
mug, Bill was a £re.sh-compleiioued, young-looking man: 
w’hereas she had aged materially in looks. I thought it was 
illness. Billy Dawson thought it was the strain of keeping 
company to such a stick: but the fact remained, to see 
him with the Cup o’ Tea, you’d have taken him for her 
younger brother. Until you saw her look at him, that is. 
There was no doubt, she was oceans deep in love with 
him. 

“If that you-know-what gives her the go-by,” says 
Billy to me one day, “I’ll poultice him the way liis mother 
wouldn’t know him.” 

“Sure,” said I, “he’ll never do that. No-one could do 
that.” 

But I wasn’t too sure. Ah well. It shows how you can 
misjudge a man. 

To resume: only a couple of weeks after she’d come 
back, the Cup o’ Tea went out sick again. Wo had no 
news of her for nearly a week. Then Billy Dawson, who’d 
been to enquire, came in with the tears on his face. She’d 
been operated upon, and cancer discovered. It was too 
late to do anything. 

They didn’t tell her, of course, but they told Bill Hogan, 
and it was he told Billy. While we were still numb with 
the shock, Bill himself came round to see us. Ho was the 
same as ever, with a face like the hinder parts of a f\irm- 
ture van, and we agreed—of course—that w'e should all 
pretend to know nothing about it. 

Then, when the Cup o’ Tea came out from the hospital, 
shaken and pale and wan, what do you think that poor 
solemn stick of a lover did! (He was, let me tell you, just 
a fifth-class clerk, earning, if anything, less a month than 
she.) Ho immediately demanded her in marriage, and their 
official engagement was announced. He bought her a 
most expensive ring. He involved himself in buying a 
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house for her and him to live their happy married life in, 
and their last evenings—maybe thirty such Arcadian 
evenings—were spent going over the house, with me and 
Billy often in attendance, deciding how they would 
arrange it. 

“We’ll have the gas stove here,” says the Cup o’ Tea. 
“I tliink that would be the best place, don’t you. Bill! 
To give the maximum of heat?” 

“Yes,” he answers, “unless we put it over there, so as 
to warm the whole corner.” 

“And make an ingle-nook, you mean? Yes. We might 
do that.” 

They’d discuss and settle that, with interruptions, 
sacred and profane, from the two of us; for Bill seemed to 
have quite thawed out now. Anything, to make her 
happy. 

“Then we’ll put the sofa there,” she says, “and Mother’s 
big photo can hang there-” 

“And the cradle can go here,” says I, and she’d pretend 
to scold mo, and we’d all laugh, and even Bill would force 
a sort of a smile to that stiff, pink-and-whito, smooth- 
shaven gob of his. 

Over that house wo wont, in and out of every room, 
laughing, codding, and planning. She was as happy as a 
bird. I had a lump in my throat, often, listening to her. 
More than once, I had to hang behind, and stay in the 
dark on the stairs or somewhere, till I’d got a proper 
command of my features. 

“Luke!” she’d call. “Wliero are you, you tiresome crea¬ 
ture?” 

And I’d have to pretend to have stayed behind to 
measure something over again, and be laughed at by her, 
and called doubting Thomas, and the like. 

Bill Hogan was wonderful. My opinion of him rose 
high in those weeks. Not by the flicker of an eye did he 
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betray that he knew the future they were planniui; for 
could never be. He played up to her nobly, and Billy and 
I did our best too. 

And then, one evening, she and I were standmg in the 
kitchen, while Bill and Billy went off to fetch a step-ladder. 
He'd been talking a lot about the moving in, now immi¬ 
nent, and the question arose of how a gas tap m the 
kitchen should be fixed. She fancied one way. Bill an<l I 

another. 

They went, and left us alone, and I was going on saying 
something about our way of fixing it lasting longer, when 
suddenly I met her eye. She was looking at me, a smile on 

her face: the words died in my throat. 

She put out her hand and toucheil mine. Just touched 
it “You didn’t see everything in the tea-cup, did you, 
Luke darling?” she said. She know. She understood what 
we were doing, she was playing our game with 
her smile—I see it still in my dreams—her smile asked ino 
not to let on, but to keep up the play to the end. 

I could say nothing. I just grabbed her band and k . _ 
it. Then I heard the others coming back, and 
into the scullery and pretend to be busy with the sink till 

I got back my composure. 

The preparation-s were done in time. She and BiU 'vei 
married, and they moved in. They were there together 
juflt a week. Then the Cup o’ Tea was earned out, and 

never came back. in- 

Everything had been paid for before moved^ , 

she was relieved to be sure of that. You . j 

dared to suggest hire-purchase, for fear of * 

suspicions, and she hadn’t dared to suggest i to mm,^fo^ 
fear of making him suspect she knew. So there ^ 

with the house on his hands. He lived on m that chUeau 
for a couple of mouths, showing no more foeUng than ho 
had at the funeral, and seeing next to nothing » 
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that we began to wonder could he be so very much cut 
up {liter all. 

“Maybe”, says Billy to me, “he just had the good 
feeling to make her last days happy, and didn’t really 
love her at all.” 

“Maybe so,” said I. 

But Bill Hogan loved her better than we thought; for, 
less than three months after her death, the woman who 
looked after the place found a neat little note on the door¬ 
step, warning her to keep away. Bill had stuck up the 
doorway, turned on the gas, and gone after his Cup o’ 
Tea. 

We had the clearing up of matters. Bill had left them all 
in apple-pie order. The only thing that wasn’t paid for 
was the ring, and, after a lot of argument, we got the 
jewellers to take it back. 

Aye, I never told anyone’s fortune since, and I never 
W'ill. 

■ I 'A v' 
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THE MAN WHO BROKE THE 

NEEDLE 


It was no place to have teeth out—an October moruiuc; 
in Borrowdalo, and Ronnie dumping our three sacks into 
the Doc’s old car, to go climbing on Gable. 

But I’d no choice. An army marches on its belly, and 
I’d been marching on that rotten molar all yesterday; and 
the Doc swore he couldn’t deaden it, it d really have to 
come out. So after breakfast, when we’d phoned a dentist, 
they made for Seathwaite and I caught the bus into town. 

He was ready, with his accomplice—I mean liis anaes¬ 
thetist—I'd ordered gas; but when he’d violated the tooth 
a bit, the chap said: “H’in, trouble! I'd recommend an 
injection. Gas may not give me tinjc enough . . . 

I said: “I’ve got to climb to-day, and I can t chmb full 
of dope. Gas goes off sooner, doesn’t it?” But he dodged 
that, and countered me below the belt with a prophecy. 
“If you come round before I’m tlirough, it’ll be no fun. 

I said I wasn’t there for fun, and I’d chance it. I caught 
. them swapping a nasty look. As though they weren t sure 
whether to humour me, or tell mo to mind my own busi¬ 
ness. The accomplice picked up a needle-gun, and began 
practising an approach-shot; he lacked the delicacy of the 
dentist, who had put his pliers in a sha\dng'jug und was 
pretending they weren’t there. But I said: Gas or 

nothing!” and climbed on board. 

So the accomplice laid aside the needle-gim, and started 
juggling with that sinister conglomeration of tube-s that 
they pump gas in you with (“Death of Laocoon”, you 
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know). And the dentist said “Open please!’’ and rammed 
a gag in my mouth—a thing that tasted like a cold hot- 
waier-bottlc and felt like a dumb-bell. He said: “I'd hate 
you to get violent! What's your weight!” 

I said; “Eighteen stone-” at least I said “Hay- 

hce-he”, because of the gag. But I knew he was only 
making talk; it didn’t matter whether he could xmderstand 
me or not. He went on: “This gag's in case you bite! It 
wouldn’t do to have you clench your teeth, when I was 
giving you an injection. You might break the needle-” 

1 said: “Uuch-hihoch-Aacftiha . . Then I spat out the 
gag and started again. “But I’m not having an injection.” 

IIo said: “No, no, I don't expect you arc. But I can’t 
operate with your mouth shut.” So he replaced the gag, 
and asked if it was comfortable: sarcastically, I expect. 
And I said: “Hoch!” 

Then the snakeeharmer weighed in with his gas- 
machine, and tohl me to inspire deeply. And I inspired 
and hoped like billyho they'd have the nous not to begin 
too soon; and they didn’t; and that was that. . . . 

After all, it was not too bad. I lay recovering in an ante¬ 
room and read the obituaries in last week’s Curnberland 
NcicSy and sucked the hole with my tongue. And the first 
minute I felt good enough, I tottered out into the Kes¬ 
wick marketplace and caught the Seatoller bus. 

The Styhcad track on a fine fresh October day would 
put anyone on his feet. When I arrived below the Napes 
the others weren’t visible, but I heard their voices above. 
So I lay out on the Dress Circle, and began probing that 
infernal hole again—it’s queer, your tongue won’t give 
a place like that any peace—and stared at the old 
Needle. 

The Needle has been compared with lots of things; but 
what it most reminded me of, just then, was a great tusk 
of a molar. It seemed the very thing for to-day-^ppro- 
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priale, aud a nice heartening job of work, and not too 
long if 1 tiled. So before long when the otlier two came 
down oil' Eagle's Xest, we crossed the gully and began to 
scramble up to our rock. The Doc led it. by the ridge; 
aud I came second on the rope and Ron brought up the 
rear. 

You’ll know the ridge-route, of course? In the ohl days, 
one used the central crack; and the crack's still the 
merriest way down, you just slide, like down banisters. 
But the ascent’s not .so popular. The footholds were 
always slim; and they’ve been worn .so smooth, and you're 
so liable to jam your leg and have to leave your boot 
behind, or perhaps even your breeches, that a lot of 
modest men rather jib at it, and prefer to go upstairs by 
tlie ridge. From the main crack you edge out horuontally, 
on rather sketchy holds with a long drop beneath; but 
once you’re there, you’d be surprised how much less 
difficult it is than it looked. The ridge is jagged and sharp 
with a belaying-pin the size of a cricket bat half-way up; 
and at the top, a regular armchair of an anchorage, where 
you can brace your feet across a gap and safeguard the 
next man. Then comes a scramble up some easy rock to 
the shoulder; and there, trouble begins. 

You’re on a broad step—lots of room for three of you; 
and your next job is to surmount a smooth little wall, on 
. which the summit-block stands. It’s like a mantelshelf— 
they call it The Mantelshelf—ta long ledge, chin-high and 
four inches deep. You can catch hold bf it, and then press 
up on it, to put your knees where your hands are; and the 
whole problem would be simple enough, if only you had 
more room. Try climbing any ordinary mantelshelf and 
you’ll find out what I mean. You want to lean well for¬ 
ward across the shelf, but the top wall won’t let you. You 
must perform the trick erect, like a toy monkey; only 
the monkey’s nailed on to the stick, and you’re not. At 
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homo you could catch hold of something: Uke a picture- 
rail; but here there’s nothing at all. 

My turn came when the Doctor was perched on top, 
out of sight; and i just couldn't make it. Three times I 
])rossed-up on the shelf; but when 1 tried to squirm a good 
knee on to it, I conked out and slid back. Iton mocked at 
mo from the lodge: ‘'What's your weight. G.S.?” 

I said: ‘'The dentist asked me that. I'm hay-hee ho, 
less a few ounces for the tooth-" 

Iton's voice carno up: “You've spoilt your halanoo, 
having that tooth out; it's left you too light in front and 
(oo heavy beliind!" 

1 said; “Forceps to you-!“ But in the end, by gosh, 

I got up. Half up, anyhow. I’d still the worst bit* I had 
to raise myself from my knees to my feet witho\it falling 
backwards. 

It’s not easy, any time; ai»d to-day—thanks to that 
beastly dentist probably—it detied me. So I did some¬ 
thing very wrong: reached up and helped myself in 
s(*cret to a nice pull on the rope. Most unorthodox. The 
wrongness is, that if you pull on a rope the leader feels 
that it’s taut, and doesn’t haul in the slack. So, as you 
rise, you get a two- or three-foot loop hanging down by 
you; and if you come unst\ick just then, of course, you’re 
going to drop so much, clear. And that's what happened to 
77ir. 1 was just upright when my too slii>ped, my knuckles 
grazed the rock, a stinging pain made me let go the rope, 
and 1 swayed over* backwards. I dropped two feet before 
the slack ran out; and my full hay-hec-ho came on the 
Doctor’s rope with a bang. 

I must explain now, how the Doctor was fixed. Ho was 
up out of sight of mo, on the flat summit of the final pyra¬ 
mid, with the rope belayed round his shoulder. And by the 
way, people ask sometimes if it isn’t rather w’orrying, on a 
rock-climb, to have nothing beneath yon. Well, it’s not, 
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really; you don’t think of it; and you couldn't do anything 
if you did. It's much more of a stinker to have nothing 
above. You see, the leader’s job is to tic on to something 
firm above, in case the next man comes otf; some llake, or 
spike. But on the Needle, you're on top of everything and 
there’s nothing left to tie on to. The only safe thing you 
can do is lo drape several loojis of rope round the peak 
itself, beneath i\here you're sitting; you have to looi» your- 
seU below yourself, if you see what 1 mean—because there 
is no above. The Doctor’d done that all right. But when 
I fell, the jerk on my rope dragged him off his perch and 
he half dropped, half slithered down the face of the 

pyramid, until his own belay held. 

The whole thing happened in a flash; but if you ve 
followed me so far I think you’U see how it landed us. I d 
been left dangling over Ron, a few feet above thc^ledgo; 
the Doctor’s fall released my rope, and I came tumbling on 
to Ron, who collapsed with me. But the Doctor's case wa.s 
more serious. He must have come down a good fifteen feet 
before the belay stopped him. Then the rope snapped—it 
wasn’t buUt for such a strain. They make 'em good for a 
hundred-and-something pounds, you know, (popping 
umpteen feet—probably in a vacuum; but the Doctors 
gravity’s a bit plus-ish. Still, it broke his fall; the ^ondei 
was, it didn’t bisect the beggar. It stopped him dead, 
yard above the pair of us; and when it parted, down he 

But, by joTe, we weren’t flnjehed yet! As wo lay there, 
half da-Jd, and sorting ourselves out, wo ^ 

that the huge pyramid which forms tho Ncedle-tip was 

a noised block, you know: not part of the main mass 
I’d always heard you could vibrate tho thing, if you rocked 
on itl And now, tie mighty jerk our rope had given rt must 
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have started it off. Not towards us, luckily. The fissure 
slopes west, towards Needle Gully; and the block was 
creej)injr that way. It slunk down, almost imperceptibly at 
first, but soon faster, with a queer, frightful grinding 
noise. And then it passed beyond its centre of gravity, 
and the noise stopped; and the whole thing leaned very 
gently outward, and fell. 

It hit the rock one single glancing blow, above the top of 
the crack. Then a long silence—minute.s, it seemed like. 
And then a most almighty crash down below, as it struck 
the bed of the gully. We craned after it; we thought we’d 
see it go on walloping down into Wasdale; but it never 
budged, dust stiick embedded bottom up in the loose scree 
of the gully, and a big mushroom-cloud of sunny dust 
8proa<l on the still air. And Ron and I hung, gaping down 
at it and heard our own hearts beating. 

The Doctor was still laid out; his fall bad winded him. 
By and by, when he sat up, he got the devil of a shock to 
see the Needle-tip wasn’t there; he thought ho must bo 
delirious—Doctors are easily alarmed about themselves, 
I daresay you’ve noticed that—but we assured him it was 
all correct, and he cheered up a bit; and when he’d satis¬ 
fied himself that he'd not smashed any ribs, we got down 
as quick aa we could. 

We didn’t say much; wo were too scared; and if we’d 
overtunied the Albert Memorial wo couldn't have felt 
more guilty. You see, the Needle is a sort of national monu¬ 
ment; men come back happily to do it again, year after 
year, from the far ends of the earth; and now . . .! So wo 
just slid the crack and dropped into the gully bed, and 
ploughed across with our eyes turned away from the great 
foreign-body sticking there, and scrambled up to the 
Dress Circle again; and there we sat and took stock. 

The Needle looked pretty awfxil xx'ithout its tip. It 
looked forlorn and stumpy and undignified. It looked 
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urong! We stared at it mthout speakinpr. And—you know 
how it is, when you’ve come through a nasty fright and 
the reaction sets in, it plays queer tricks on you. Ron 

’''^He' saidr^Ob, lord, G.S., you've heou and gone and 
done it now! You'll go down in liistoryl The liikiiu.'l.ea^^ 
weight! The man who left no stone untun ed. I'- 
who crashed the old Needle! My hat, whatever uill the 
Fell and Rock Club say? Oh, G.S., you've surpassed 

^"rcouldn’t see anything to laugh f 
ashamed. I felt like that chap in the Miicifu? Marine 

“For I had done a hellish thing”—you know the ^ 

mean. And there’s another tag, in Scripture somewhere 
Tam" into my mind: “Cursed is he that rcmoreth his 

neighbour’s landmark. Amen!” ..niuWv but 

I said: “Oh, shut up! I’ve two more days holiday, but 

I’m off home to-night, before this gets out. 

Eon rolled back, helplessly. Hcnr ‘h't. 

Doctor? How long d’you think we ll keep it dark? Oh, 

Tiren^vfrLd naUrd boots clicking on the ''“'‘2’ 
three feUows hove in view; they must have been on Abbey 
Ruttrrss or Arrowhead, round the corner. And when the 

“He’s broken the Needle! 

And the newcomers glared and shook „ 

and^aid: “The big stiff: he ought to^ndcuffed. 

And Eon’s voice gurgUng: there over- 

I hadn’t heard enough to say ^ feeble and 

whelmed with shame, with my eyes shut, 
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limp. Aiid the voices kept on at me: “It’s out . . . he’s 
broken the Keedle . . . ought to be handcuffed, the 
still . . . it's out!" 

At last I opened my eyes; and saw the accomplice 
groping on the floor, where I'd kicked all his bag of 
tricks; and beside me the dentist, holding up triumph¬ 
antly a great pyramid of a tooth. 


4 
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THERE IS A TIDE 


The fop, swirlinp iu from the Tliaines, was makinp the 

street-lamps form yellow pools on the ^ 

muffled the sounds of the distant traffic, and blunted the 
ugly outlines of the street. The man's footsteps, damp and 
shuffling and weary, were the only sounds that broke the 
immediate stillness; they turned off the mam road, confi¬ 
dently going through the fog as though they took the 
same route every day. They stopped half-way down St. 
Anne’s Walk. A door opened ... a moment s pause . . . 

then it closed, shutting out the fog. 

The bare, low-powered bulb gave a. 

Sid’s hat, moist with damp, as he hung it behind ‘bo d“o . 

‘‘Nuthin’ doin’!” said Lil, eommg out of the kitchen, 
and wiping her hands on her soiled apron. He didn t 
answer, but sat down at the table, and pullmg out a news- 
paper, began scanning it. Lil eighed and 
the kitchen, and he heard her putting the kettle on. 
Presently she came in again and put his tea. on the tab e; 
Z stirred it slowly, watching the steam rising under the 

pale rays of the bulb. 

“Bert bin in yeti” ' 

“No—’e’s later’n usual. P’r aps • • • 

“An’ p’r’aps not. ’Opeful, ain’t yer, LuT 
She went out again, returning rvitU »• 
seU Leaning against the door-post, she blew the steam 
off the surface thoughtfully. Then she looked iip at 
over the cup and said— “’S’no use gettin like that, Sid. 
Sumthin’U turn up—arter all, it ain’t bin long since it was 
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like this now—'as itT’ He was sipping the hot tea noisily, 
his wrinkled face drawn, and puckered in a habitual frown. 
The grey hair hung over the back of his frayed collar, and 
his tired back made him sag uncomfortably over the 
table. 

“Over two months now, Lil.” 

“Oh, I know, but what's two months! Plenty of fellers 
bin out of a job twice as long as that—ten times as long, 
some of ’em—poor de\ils.” 

Sid didn't say anything, and Lil suddenly lowered the 
cup from her mouth, listening. 

“ 'Ere 'c comes!” 

They watched the door open, and Bert came in, stoop¬ 
ing a little under the lintel. He looked at them, his head 
still bent slightly, as though he had forgotten to raise it. 

“ 'Alio! Beast of a fog, ain’t it!” 

Lil went to fill a cup for him. 

“Anythin’ in the paper, Dad!” 

“No. Ou'y the ones we’ve done.” 

“Oh well, betterluck ter-morrer, eh!” Bert’s cheerfulness 
warmed the tiny room; it began to communicate itself 
to his parents. Lil got her darning, and sat down by the 
grate; not because there was a fire in it, but so that she 
shouldn’t have her shadow on her work. 

“Get yer pipe, Sid,” she suggested. “Yer ain’t bin 
smokin’ it lately, ’ave yer!” 

“Can’t smoko grass, old girl.” 

“Oh, go on, we can afford eightpence a week, surely— 
besides, it’s a comfort to yer.” 

“P’r’aps yer right—I’ll go to the shop and get an 
ounce. Anything yer want else!” 

“No, on’y don’t be long—I’ve got some stow gottin’ 
ready on the stove.” 

Sid took his empty cup into the kitchen and rinsed it 
under the tap. 
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At nine the next morning, when Shi opened the door 
and stepped on to the pavement, the fog had gone, t 
Btrtet unveiled, had resumed its ugly nakedness. He wa 
nt his nine—he oughtn’t to have bought that 

but as Lil said, it was a coiriort to lam God 

1 Yinoflpcl it If he didn’t find work soon, he cl 

T Fveu Bet Who was always cheerful, was getting 
““ t with t^he could see that, if Lil couldn’t. Ho 
rood by the tram stop in the main road, lea^g on tee 

HiiiPp 

tuppence, and 

::SSr arB^te’’‘VhTrndu’’ctor pulled oh' a pink 
tickeJ anrpushed ft into the sUt of las ehpper. 

::STtr’ irfeu inl“ poeuet and gave it to him, and 

‘tlT 1 ^’^ “in“'eould see 

place rising above “/neareTt^ main gates, 

tern ^s a'J^ared-looking youth; not much above eighteen, 

®‘Thrc"frk arrived, rattUng his keys, and they stepped 

back for him to PUss- „ „Come in one at a 

“I want three loaders, he saiQ. ^MiAra beinc 
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Sid, the scared-looking youth and the other man waited 
outside, looking at their hoots, and shullling about. 

“Three,” thought Sid. “out of four. And one of us is 
going away again, and it’ll be me.” 

After a minute, the man came out, winked at them, and 
setting his cap at a jaunty angle, made for the gates. The 
other man was too quick for Sid, and he was left outside 
again with the youth, looking down at his boots once 
more. Then he glanced up at the other's face. 

“Bone loadin’ before?" The kid turned to him, slightly 
startled at being addressed. 

“Yes,” he nodded, “at Tocsey’s, about a year ago.” 

“Sacked?” 

“ Y-yes.” Sid looked down again, and continued shutlling. 
You can ask a bloke if he was sacked, but you don't ask 
liim why. The kid was still looking at him. 

“I—I let a stack fall, and split a reel,” he volunteered. 
Rid looked up. 

“Did eh?—Don’t yor tell that covo in there, will yer,” 
Sid rocked his thumb in the direction of the oflico. “Tell 
’im yer done loadin’, but say Teesey's was cuttiu’ dahn 
labour—see?” 

*‘I see,” said the kid, "thanks, mister.” 

The second man came out scowling, and thrust his 
hands into his pockets. 

" ’E’s a-” ho said, and spat on the ground. Sid went 

in, and took his hat off. It didn’t pay to be independent 
and cocky; you liad to make them feel big, that’d put ’em 
in a good mood . . . 

lie passed out of the main gates feeling sort of hazy. 
"Start to-morrow morning.” And because he’d been too 
surprised to move for a moment, the clerk had snapped 
testily, "All right, that’s all,” for the second time, frown¬ 
ing. Start to-morrow momingP What would Lil say—and 
Bert! 
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The barman at the Crown was opening the dooi-s, and 
sweeping dowm the steps outside. Sid went in, and ordered 

SL beer 

Back home again at St. Anne's Walk, he noticed Bert’s 
cap on the nail. Good! He could teU them both together, 
the wonderfiU news. Ho tried to straighten the .smile on 
his face, so as to surprise them when he told them. 

“Dad!” His son was smiling broadly, and behind him, 
Lil was laughing at the expression on Sid’s face. 

^^Wha t 

“I’ve clicked—I’ve clicked!” Bnrt was standing mth 
his feet apart, hands deep in his pockets, with an air of 
success. Sid put his hat on the other nail behind him, 
absently, staring at him. 

“And what a job!” said Lil. “I.et’s go into the parlour, 

I’ve put the kettle on. Como on.” 

She bustled about in the kitchen over the stove, wliilo 
Bert told Sid about his luck. . . . Ho’d met an old friend 
of his, Sam Richards, who used to go to football with him. 
Pretty well off now', he was, i-unning a private taxi on his 
own. So well off, in fact, that he’d made enough money to 
save up for another car—a second-hand ono, but only a 
year old. And he wanted Bert to drive it for him, and 

take a third share in the doin’s. 

Lil brought the tea in, on a tin tray for the occasion. 

“Isn’t it wonderful, Sidt” ^ 

Sid found it hard to get to sleep that night. He wasn t 
sure ho’d done right even now, thinking it over, quiet. But 
all said and done, he was getting old—he felt entitled to 
a bit of peace and rest. He was going to give them a sur¬ 
prise too, when they’d told him their news, but when Bert 
had said four pounds ten! Blimey—the most ho could get 
at paper-loading was two pounds fifteen—and on four 
pounds ten, the three of them could live ver^ mcely. What 
was the good of him going to work, every day, mormng 
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to night . . . and on Friday only have two pounds fifteen 
to show for it—when Bert could keep them all comfort¬ 
ably just by driving around in a taxi? No, he'd done best 
—by not saying anything about Skinner-Lloyd’s. His 
working days were over, and high time too, at his age. 
After all that he and Lil had done for him, Bert owed it to 
them, to give them a bit of rest and security. And Bert 
looked at it like that—he could, see that. A good lad, was 
Bert; always had been—not like some young wasters. 

The pillow was hot under his cheek, so he turned it over 
and punched it into better shape. That bossy young clerk 
could go to Hell. He slept. 

Sid was humming as he made a careful shave. He'd 

buy a new razor, and a set of new blades, and 

maybe shave every day in future, he’d have plenty of 
time for it. . . . » J 

"Bert not up yet, Lil?” ho asked as he came into the 
Kitchen. She stopped stirring the saucepan and looked at 


“N-no, ’c ain’t, SM; tell the truth, I’m a bit worried 

about jni— e wasn’t ’ome till gom midnight larst night- 
unusual f’r 'im, ain’t it?” » ^ 

Sid stared refleetively at the saucepan, watehina the 
spoon going round and round in the steam. 

" ’Tis a bit. Was ’e tight, d’y’know?” 

She turned off the gas and poured some of the porridge 
into a bowl. ^ ® 

“I think ’e was. Not noisy—just a bit unsteady, from 
^hat I could ear. ’E didn’t wake you, then?” 

slequ” ^ “ght-once I got ter 


ain’t going to ’is ’ead like, 
tain t oricn ’c ^as a drop too much/’ 

n “Ifri" “*^<‘heral fer 

a young blood like im ter celebrate—arter all, ain’t it 
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worth celebrating? What time’s ’e meeting ’is new boss— 
Sam Wotisname?” 

“Ten o’clock, I think ’c said. I'm goiu' tor wake ’im in 
ten minutes or so, it’s just gorn ’alt past eight . . . ‘ark! 
That’s ’im now, movin’ about." They both listened atten¬ 


tively for a moment. 

“Yes, ’c’s gettin’ up.” 

“Well, I must get 'im ’is sliavin' water—take 



porridge in. 


Sid, an’ make a start—I've got some toast 


ready.” 

She took a mug of hot water up the narrow stairs, and 
he heard them talking; Lil sounded a bit surprised. She 
was coming downstairs again, slowly. She stopped at the 


door, and stood looking at Sid. 

“What’s up, Lil?” lie rose from the table, and his 


mouth hung open in surprise. 

“ ’B ain’t got the job,” she whispered, and leaned 


wearily on the door-post. 

“ ’E ain’t got ...” 

“No. ’E wasn’t celebratin’ lars’ might, ’o was drarnin 
’is worry.” Sid wiped his mouth on the back of his hand, 
and stepping past her in silence, went up to Bert’s room. 

“What’s this I ’ear, sou?” Bert looked tired and worn 
out; he was bathing his face in cold water. He mopped it 
dry, and looked down at the floor. 

“I ain’t—got the job, Dad.” Sid was getting impatient. 

“B-but what ’appened?” Bert dipped his sha\dng-bru8h 
in the mug of hot water, and wiped it on the stick. 

“Ole Sam went an’ knocked dahn a kid, yesterday 
art’noon, in the Charing Cross Road. ’E told me when I 
went ter see ’im, lars’ night—just tor get thinp—fi-vcd 
proper. ’E was drivin’ a bit fast—’o admitted it, but it 
was mos’ly the kid’s fault, so ’e says. Anyway, ’owever it 
’appened, ’e won’t be able ter get the new taxi—we was 
goin’ ter take delivery arter dinner tor-day.” 
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Sul wns starinji out of the window, over the chimneys. 

“I SCO." 

■‘The kid ain't dead." said Bert, “broke ’is log, I think, 
but is father'll be bahnd ter sting ole Sam a whack—see, 
seeiu’ as ’ow 'e admitted 'e was goin’ a bit fast. ’E may 
get 'is lieeiiee stoi)]>ed.'' Sid said nothing for a bit and 
Bert's brush made a slai)ping noise as he worked up a 
lather. Lil was calling from the kitchen. 

“Toast's ready, Sid!” 

“I'm—sorry I got drunk lar.'^’ night. Dad, but arter all 
this lime—ter get a Hash job like that—and then-” 

“I know, son, I know. It’s bad. But you weren’t tor 

blame. You eouhUi’t ’ave done nutliin' abaht it. It’s just_ 

perishin’bad luck, that’s all. Oh well, that's that. Better 
luck Ilex’ time, as you always say, Bert.” 

“Thanks, Dad. Er—what’s the time?” 

“It’s abaht—my Gord! it's twenty ter nine.” 

Tu-niti/ to 7ihie. Sid ran down the stairs, grabbed his hat 
oil' the nail and slammed the door behind him. He ran 
down the street to the tram-stop ... he was already forty 

minutes late—hut he could do it by nine sharp_if only 

they’d take an excuse for the first morning—he’d tell 
them anything—his son had had an accident—it wouldn’t 
bo far short of the truth at that—anything. P’r’aps they’d 
overlook it, this once. P'r'aps . . . but then, thoro’d be 
others Ihcro, waiting since eight o'clock—waiting for a 
job. And that young clerk wouldn’t be slow to take one 
of (horn on—it didn't matter to him who had the job, as 
long ns it was done. 

A tram was nimbling in the distance, and he stared 
hard down the street, trembling with nervous impatience. 

Ho gave the conductor threepence and sat by the 
window, in the same corner sent he’d had yesterday, 
rolling and unrolling the pink ticket until it was scarcely 
recognizable. What a fool he’d been! Turning down a good 
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job, just because Bert had thought hu was on velvet— 
even before he’d got his first week's pay. 

Big Ben, in the distance up the river, chimed the hour 
as Sid half walked, half ran over Blackfriars Bridge. He 
turned the corner and, fixing his anxious gaze on the main 
gates of Skinner-Lloyd's, broke into a final trot. Every 

second counted now ... 

There was a little group of men outside the office; 
he slowed his trot to a quick walk as he came through the 
gate.s. Ho noticed that the door of the office was shut. The 
men half turned to look at him as he came towards them; 
ho spoke to the one neare.st him— 

‘‘\V-where’s tho clerk, matet” 

They all looked away again—only another like them¬ 
selves—all except the man ho had spoken to. 

“ ’E ain’t 'ere yet—we’ve bin waitin’ .since afore eight f’r 
•im—blast ’im.” And then he, too, turned away. But Sid 
knew what to do. He thanked God for making the clerk 
late on this of all mornings and went to do the only 
thing possible in tho unexpected circumslani’cs. . . . Ho 
found the foreman in the loading-bay, on tho far side of 
the works. He was supervising a reel-loading on tho riui- 
way. Ho looked at Sid as ho came up to him; Sid w’as 
walking slowly, casually—almost strolling. 

»’Scuse me, mister,” he said, “but would you be tbS 

foreman?” 

“ ’S’right,” said the other—“you bin took on!” 

Sid nodded— “1 ’ave an’ I ain’t,” he explained—“I bin 
waitin’ to sign on with the clerk over in tho office since 
eight o’clock, but ’o ain’t showui ’isseU yet.” 

The foreman nodded as though he understood. 

“No, that’s right—’e won’t bo ’ere for a bit yet, I don’t 
suppose. ’Is kid got knocked down yesterday art’noon by 
a taxi, see—up Charin’ Cross Road way, I b’lioyc an 
’e’s still up at the ’orspital waitin’ to ’ear what tho doctor 
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’as to say about ’im. ’E*s got concussion, see—an’ ’o 
ain’t (juite through yet.” 

He tilted his cap on the back of his head—“You'd 
better begin makin’ yerself useful for now—you can sign 
on proper when the clerk gits ’ere, and then come back— 
see?” 

Sid said nothing . . . knocked do^vTi by a taxi—up 
Charing Cross Road way . . . Cor! 

“Right,’ said the foreman, “yer see them rolls over on 
the ninway—give the lads a ’and running ’em down to 
the platform. O.K.?” 

said Sid. 
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